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I  NOTE: 


it  is  first  of  all  a  newspaper,  providing  a 
daily  record  of  the  true  news  gathered  at  first  hand  by  competent  reporters, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  the  volume  of  circulation  which  advertisers  need 
to  get  volume  of  sales  in  the  great  Chicago  market.  (ClyxCd^O  ^ribuilE 
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GOSS  SPEEDRY  COLOR  GRAVURE  PRESS 

(10  Units  and  2  pairs  of  GOSS  Anti -Friction  Folders) 

Inaugurating  a  revolution  in  color  reproduction  in  Gravure 
. . .  Sweeping  away  all  records  for  QUALITY  and  SPEED  in 


GRAVURE  PRINTING 

#  THE  GOSS  SPEEDRY  GRAVURE  PRESS  was  selected  by  the  engineering  department 
of  the  News  cifter  most  careful  investigation  of  cdl  gravure  printing  equipment  offered  in  the 
United  States,  England  and  Europe. 

#  This  Press  represents  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  developments  in  the  history  of  mod¬ 
em  high  speed  printing.  Cylinder  speed,  15,000  r.p.h.  — faster  them  any  other  gravure  press 
printing  either  black  or  color.  Production  speed,  four- color  gravure  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
papers  per  hour — three  to  four  times  as  fast  as  the  fastest  gravure  presses  hitherto  availabk. 

#  Specimens  of  printing  done  on  the  Goss  Speedry  Gravure  Press,  operated  at  high  speed, 
will  be  furnished  any  interested  publisher  or  printer  on  request. 
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Greater  Income  -  - 

Greater  Buying  Power 


Charles  A.  Moore,  chief  of  the  in- 1 
come  tax  division  here  for  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  office,  Wednesday  re-^ 
ported  that  45,183  income  tax  returns 
— the  greatest  number  since  1929 — 
were  filed  at  the  Federal  Building  be¬ 
fore  the  March  15  deadline.  The 
number  of  returns  exceeded  the  num¬ 
ber  filed  a  year  ago  by  350. 

Mr.  Moore  believed  recently  an¬ 
nounced  determination  of  the  Depart- 
■ment  of  Justice  to  proceed  against 
I  non-filers  was  responsible  for  much 
of  the  increase. 


.  .  .  this  Market  is  easily  reached 

at  one  low  cost  thru — 

The  Louisville  Times 

Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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Hartford— A  Proving  Ground 
For  Advertising! 


Automobile  companies  spend  mil- 
L  lions  on  proving  grounds  that  repro¬ 
duce  every  possible  condition  to  be  en¬ 
countered  on  the  open  road. 

In  Hartford,  advertisers  have  a  proving 
ground  reproducing  the  actual  conditions 
to  be  met  in  national  campaigns — and  the 
fee  for  its  use  is  only  15c  a  line! 

Hartford’s  220,000  average  Americans 


Automobiles 
are  Proven 
in  Detroit 

Advertisements 
in  Hartford! 


quickly  tell  you  what  130,000,000  other 
Americans  will  think  of  your  advertising 
before  you  spend  thousands  on  a  national 
campaign. 

You  will  get  a  cross  section  of  the  national 
market,  compact  enough  to  allow  for  speedy 
checking,  completely  independent  of  out¬ 
side  influences  when  you  test  your  copy 
in  Hartford. 


FACTS  ABOUT  HARTFORD 

One  of  the  most  stabilized  markets  in  the  land.  The  insurance  center  of  the  country, 
the  home  offices  (forty  are  located  here)  carry  on  steadily  all  through  the  year.  Indus¬ 
trial  Hartford  produces  a  great  diversity  of  manufactured  products — Wasp  and  Hornet 
airplane  motors,  Chance  Vought  airplanes,  Colt  firearms,  Underwood  and  Royal  type¬ 
writers,  Fuller  brushes,  precision  tools,  special  machinery,  electrical  apparatus  and  many 
others.  The  steadiness  of  the  insurance  business  and  the  diversity  of  products  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  unusual  stability  of  business  conditions  which  Hartford  enjoys. 

Department  store  sales  over  four  times  the  national  per  capita  average.  Retail  sales 
over  tw'ice  the  national  per  capita  average. 

All  these  conditions  reflected  in  the  advertising  linage  of  The  Hartford  Times,  which 
is  the  third  largest  in  the  country  of  the  six  day  newspapers. 
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THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


recently  purchased 


10  Scott  Extra- High-Speed  60,000  per  hour  Press  Units 
4  Scott  3:2  Ratio  Folders 

10  Scott  3-Roll  Reels  with  Jones  Automatic  Tension  Governors 


These  presses  reached  a  speed  of  55,000  per  hour  on  edition  on  the  first 
day  they  were  run.  Speeds  of  over  60,000  per  hour  have  since 
been  obtained  in  regular  operation. 


Walter  Scott  &  Company 


New  York 
230  West  41st  St. 


Main  Office  and  Factory 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A, 


Chicago 

1 330  Monadnock  Block 
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A*P*  Members  Approve  Telephoto  Service 
After  Heated  Debate  in  Convention 

All  Other  Matters  Except  Election  of  Directors  Shelved — Huge  Cost  Cited — 

Acquisition  Called  ‘‘A  Coup”  by  Howell 


Along  drawn  out  and  often  bitter 
discussiun  of  the  national  leased 
wire  telephotograph  system  which  is  be- 
iiy  established  by  the  Associated  Press 
dgninated  the  A.P.  annual  meeting  at 
the  Wsidorf-Astoria  on  Monday  ot  this 
week. 

iSO  sooner  had  the  report  of  the  board 
of  directors  been  read  to  the  convention, 
which  was  attended  by  some  6(X),  than 
the  discussion  was  raised  by  John  F. 
Neylan,  San  Francisco,  counsel  for  the 
hesrst  Newspapers.  He  wanted  to 
know  why  the  board  had  not  seen  tit  to 
■tntioii  the  telephoto  plan  in  its  report, 
ad  on  being  answered  that  the  report 
ooscred  only  the  year  1933  made  a  mo¬ 
tion  that  the  matter  be  discussed,  which 
was  carried. 

Only  the  election  of  five  directors,  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  luncheon,  inter¬ 
rupted  the  discussion.  Mr.  Neylan's 
Tigorous  denunciation  of  the  plan,  was 
bidied  by  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago 
Daily  Nnvs,  Roy  Howard,'  chairman  of 
the  board,  ^ripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Others.  The  most  vigorous  defend- 
en  of  the  plan  were  h'rank  B.  Noyes, 
WtAiagton  Star,  A.P.  president,  Kent 
Cooper,  A.P.  general  manager,  and 
dark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution,  an 
A.P.  director. 

The  discussion  ended  with  the  mem¬ 
bership  on  record  as  having  confidence 
in  the  A.P.  management  and  its  board 
of  directors.  A  "confidence”  resolution, 
offered  by  Frank  S.  Hoy,  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Sun-Journal,  passed  unanimously. 
.\n  amendment  to  this  resolution,  ot¬ 
tered  by  Mr.  Neylan,  which  would  sub¬ 
mit  the  telephoto  plan  to  a  plebiscite  of 
the  .\.P.  membership,  failed  by  a  re¬ 
corded  vote  of  19  to  95.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  did  not  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Two  new  directors  were  elected  and 
three  were  reelected. 

The  new  directors  are  Paul  Bellamy, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  John 
Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 
m'. 

Those  reelected  were  Clark  Howell, 
Atlanta  Constitution;  J.  K.  Knowland, 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  and  Stuart  H. 
Pfrry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram. 

The  five  directors  were  to  be  chosen 
from  a  slate  of  ten.  But  just  before  the 
lalloting  started,  the  following  four 
names  were  withdrawn:  Curtis  B.  John- 
wn,  Charlotte  ( N.  C.)  Observer; 
Charles  A.  Stauffer,  Phoenix  (.\riz.) 
Reptdilic;  F.  A.  Miller.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Edward  Flicker, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  .Associated  Press  Tuesday  at  a 
owing  of  the  board  of  directors.  Wil¬ 
iam  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  of  the  Xew 
inrk  American  was  chosen  first  vice- 
President  and  W.  O.  Taylor  of  the 
Bo^n  Globe,  second  vice-president. 

The  executive  committee  was  en- 
afg^  to  six,  with  the  following  mem- 
bership:  Mr.  Noyes,  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
w  the  Sew  York  Times,  Mr.  Howell. 
Robert  McLean  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bullet, n.  E.  Unsing  Ray  of  the  St. 
t-ouxs  Globe-Democrat  and  Paul  Patter¬ 
son  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager,  was 
^e-elected  secretary  and  Jackson  S.  El¬ 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


liott.  assistant  general  manager,  was 
re-electcd  assistant  secretary.  J.  R. 
Vouatt  was  again  chosen  treasurer. 

The  following  nominating  coniniit- 
t  e  was  chosen  by  the  board : 

Eastern  Division — Howard  C.  Rice. 
Bratticboro  (V’t.)  Reformer;  Henry 
Walser,  Haslet  on  (Pa.)  .Standard-Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Central  Division— Oscar  S.  Stauffer, 
Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler,  secre¬ 
tary  :  A.  L.  Miller,  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News, 
chairman. 

Southern  Division — Frederick  Sullens, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  .\cws;  John  D.  Ewing, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

Western  Division — Frank  Hitchcock, 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citisen;  O.  S.  Warden, 
Great  Palls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

This  auditing  committee  was  named : 

Eastern  Division — W.  Guy  Tetrick, 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va. )  Exponent. 

Central  Division — J.  C.  Seacrest, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal. 

Southern  Division — Charles  P.  Man- 
ship,  Baton  Rouge  (U.)  State  Tinues. 

Western  Division — \V.  W.  Knorp, 
Phoenix  (.Ariz.)  Gazette. 

The  meeting  opened  at  11  a.  m.  Mon¬ 
day  with  the  reception  of  proxies  and 
the  report  of  the  board  of  directors, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Elliott. 

Mr.  Neylan,  seated  in  the  front  row, 
jumped  immediately  to  his  feet  and  said 
that  the  -A.P.  membership  had  a  right 
to  know  about  the  telephoto  system, 
which  relates  to  -A.P.  credit. 

"Up  to  the  present  time,”  he  said, 
“only  a  handful  of  .A.P.  members  have 
even  had  unofficial  knowledge  of  the 
undertaking,  and  none  had  official 
word.” 

Mr.  Noyes  pointed  out  that,  by  rou¬ 
tine,  the  board  of  directors’  report  (car¬ 
ried  in  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week) 
covered  only  the  year  1933,  but  that  the 


system  was  to  be  e.xplained  in  a  folder 
to  be  distributed  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  Neylan  asked  that  the  matter  he 
discussed  at  the  morning  session  in  or¬ 
der  that  it  might  be  gone  over  during 
the  iKKMi  recess.  He  said  the  matter 
was  of  great  importance,  in  that  it 
involved  an  expenditure  of  about  a 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Last  October,  Mr.  Cooper  said,  the 
-American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  had  informed  all  news  picture 
agencies  of  its  new  development,  which 
included  an  invention  making  telephoto 
more  efficient  and  expeditious  than  in 
the  past.  There  were  difficulties  to  the 
plan,  the  general  manager  said,  but  the 
.A.P.  was  interested,  since  it  had  always 
been  an  ambition  of  the  management  to 
transmit  pictures  by  wire  just  as  it 
transmitted  words.  The  abandonment 
of  the  commercial  telephoto  system  in 
this  country  last  June,  even  though  that 
system  supplied  transmission  of  pic¬ 
tures  from  only  eight  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters,  was  seen  to  be  a  deleterious  thing 
to  the  news  picture  business. 

.After  long  arguments,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed.  the  -A.P.  and  the  .A.  T.  &  T.  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  “workable”  agreement,  and 
Norris  Husc,  chief  of  the  .A.P.  news 
picture  department,  and  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  Cooper,  went  the  rounds  of  the 
.A.P.  news  picture  members,  to  get  their 
reaction.  'The  ultimate  result  was,  Mr. 
Cooper  said,  that  “35  or  36  members 
said  they  approved  underw’riting  the  en¬ 
tire  mem^rship  of  the  .Associated 
Press.” 

He  emphasized  that  there  was  no  pre¬ 
clusion  of  any  .A.P.  members  in  the 
plan.  The  project  had  been  outlined, 
he  said,  to  one  member  in  each  locality. 
If  the  member  accepts  the  service,  he 
pays  for  it  himself  unless  another  or 
several  publishers  in  the  city  take  the 
service  and  pro-rate  the  cost. 


Just  before  the  speaking  started  at  the  A.P.  luncheon,  left  to  right:  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  Washington  Star,  president  of  the  A.P.;  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State, 
the  speaker;  Kent  Cooper,  A.P.  general  manager,  and  Adolph  *8.  Ochs, 
New  York  Times. 


“If  the  .A.P.  had  stood  still  in  the 
face  of  advancement  in  the  matter  of 
news  pictures  and  features,  there 
wouldn't  have  been  an  .A.P.  today,”  he 
said. 

He  was  sorry,  Mr.  Cooper  said,  that 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Neylan's  client 
did  not  see  fit  to  go  along  on  the  plan. 

The  comiietitors  of  the  A.P.  news 
picture  service  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  opinion 
"would  be  glad  to  know  the  financial 
situation  of  the  plan."  and  although  the 
.A.P.  membership  had  been  given  the 
details  when  they  were  asked  for,  the 
management  had  not  gotten  around  to 
members  who  were  also  interested  in 
competitive  news  picture  services,  the 
general  manager  said. 

.At  this  point  Mr.  Neylan  again  arose. 
Shortly  after  he  started  talking  Presi¬ 
dent  Noyes  said  to  the  membership: 

"I  would  like  to  introduce  to  this 
meeting  Mr.  Hearst,  vice-president  of 
the  .Associated  Press.”  (William  R. 
Hearst,  Jr.,  was  seated  at  the  speakers’ 
table.) 

Mr.  Neylan,  every  inch  the  orator, 
proceeded  as  follows : 

"For  a  number  of  years  there  has 
been  a  cordiality  existing  between  the 
competitive  elements  in  the  .Associated 
Press  membership.  For  that  reason  1 
am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Cooper  has 
brought  up  the  old  red  banner  we 
buri^  years  ago.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
it  is  ffelt  necessary  to  dig  up  old  preju¬ 
dices  to  explain  this  telephoto  matter.” 

There  was  no  necessity,  Mr.  Neylan 
said,  for  secrecy  in  the  matter,  since  all 
competitive  news  picture  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  .Adolph  S.  Ochs,  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Wide  World  Photos, 
had  been  given  the  details  of  it  by  the 
A.  T.  &  T. 

He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the 
.A.  T.  &  T.,  which  had  had  great  e.x- 
perience  with  telephoto,  had  abandoned 
it  after  spending  $2,800,000  to  make  it 
successful,  and  with  the  use  of  “marvel¬ 
ous  equipment.” 

Mr.  Neylan  drew  a  sarcastic  picture 
of  the  plight  of  the  .A.  T.  &  T.  on  find¬ 
ing  itself  with  this  telephoto  deficit,  and 
a  great  amount  of  discarded  machinery 
on  hand. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  delightful,  the  firm 
thought,  to  salvage  all  this,  and  get 
someone  else  to  foot  the  bill  ?”  he  said. 
“.And  think  of  the  vast  revenue  that  the 
newspaper  field  offers.” 

“It  is  strange,”  Mr.  Neylan  went  on, 
“that  all  the  .A.P.  news  picture  com¬ 
petitors,  who,  actually,  are  more  ex¬ 
perienced,  turned  the  proposition  down 
cold,  thus  refusing  to  take  up  the  white 
man’s  burden  of  the  .A.  T.  &  T.” 

But  a  “favored  few”  of  the  Associated 
Press,  he  said,  wanted  the  thing  done, 
and  then  made  an  effort  to  sell  it  to 
others.  .A  number  of  the  “35  or  3o” 
who  had  underwritten  the  plan,  he  said, 
had  done  so  reluctantly. 

"The  Hearst  Newspapers,  he  said,  had 
been  approached,  and  were  told  that 
espousal  of  the  plan  would  cost  them 
between  $250,000  and  $300,000  annually. 
The  plan  was  economically  not  feasible, 
he  said. 

(Continued  on  page  110) 
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A.  P.  EXPLAINS  NEW  TELEPHOTO  SERVICE 

Machines  Will  Operate  in  Daylight  and  Send  at  Speed  of  1 1  Square  Inches  P er  Minute — Exact 
Reproduction  Obtained  by  New  Process — Will  Start  in  Fall 

buted  on  a  nation-wide  basis  within  i 
few  hours. 

“Newspapers  which  receive  and  prin 
the  first  pictures  from  the  telephone 
graph  wires  of  the  Associated  Prtj, 
will  be  writing  a  pleasant  and  dramatic 
climax  to  the  long  story  of  efforts  fc 
tell  news  in  illustrations  as  well  as  k 


Engraved  from  proof  received  after 

transmission  hy  telephoto  process. 

words.  The  problem  always  was  the 
same :  how  to  get  pictures  and  how  to 
print  them  while  they  still  were  fre^ 
enough  to  be  news. 

“For  many  years,  publishers  struggled 
with  various  sorts  of  etchings  and  h^- 
made  reproductions,  and  it  was  only  54 
years  ago  that  a  New  York  newspaper 
used  the  first  half-tone  engravings. 

“As  engraving  was  improved  the 
problem  became  one  of  getting  the  pic¬ 
ture,  rather  than  of  reproducing  it,  and 
newspapers  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
in  endeavoring  to  speed  the  ordinary 
means  of  transportation.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  the  best  they  could  do 
was  to  employ  couriers  to  carry  photo¬ 
graphs  on  trains,  thereOy  eliminating 
delays  in  post  off  ices.  With  the  develt^ 
ment  of  commercial  and  mail  flying 
full  use  was  made  of  airplanes,  whii 
previously  had  been  too  expensive  ex¬ 
cept  for  very  large  newspapers  upon 
very  unusual  octasions. 

“All  along,  every  newspaper  man 
wished  for  a  wire  which  would  bring 
pictures  to  him  just  as  wires  brought 
the  words. 

“A  little  more  than  ten  years  ago 
the  first  form  of  telephotograph  was 
used  successfully.  The  device  was  a 
very  simple  one :  the  man  who  had  the 
picture  described  it  to  the  man  who 
wanted  it.  It  was  done  by  analytic 
geometry.  When  a  point  moves  it 
makes  a  line;  if  you  know  where  ti* 
point  started  moving,  what  direction  it 
took,  and  where  it  stopped,  you  know 
what  the  line  is.  The  easiest  way  to 
designate  this  line  is  to  indicate 
points  along  it  by  means  of  a  checkero 
chart,  or  graph,  in  which  each  vertical 
and  horizontal  line  is  designated  by  a 
letter  or  figure. 

“A  transparent  chart  was  placed 
the  picture ;  the  lines  were  traced  ^ 
and  designated  by  the  points  tt^ 
touched,  and  the  description  was  tele 
graphed  to  an  operator  with  a  s'™* 
chart,  who  reproduced  the  picture.  Tl* 
shading  was  similarly  described.  A 
simple  machine  was  made  for 
these  reproductions,  and  quite  creditaWt 
pictures  were  produced  in  this  way. 

“The  next  step  was  to  budd  a 
chine  which  made  the  repr^uction  ejtc 
trically  on  the  chart  principle, 
provements  were  made  from  tim*  w 
(Continued  on  page  HI) 


News  pictures  by  wire,  sent  sim¬ 
ultaneously  as  the  story  is  being 
filed,  and  received  in  distant  newspaper 
offices  as  regularly  and  causally  as 
wire  news  is  now  received,  was  the 
development  placed  before  members  of 
the  Associated  Press  this  week  by  the 
A.P.  management.  Through  an  ex- 


Engraved  from  ropy  submitted  for 

tra.ismission  by  telephoto  process. 

elusive  arrangement  with  the  A.T.&T., 
the  A.P.  has  obtained  rights  to  that 
organization's  new  and  improved  tele¬ 
photo  service,  and  35  A.P.  members 
have  signed  up  for  the  costly  equip¬ 
ment.  Service  will  not  begin  until 
machinery  installations  are  completed 
late  this  year. 

Acquisition  of  the  service  precipi¬ 
tated  a  heated  discussion  at  the  annual 
A.P.  convention  this  week,  as  told  on 
other  pages. 

Members  were  informed  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  proposed  service  in  a  booklet 
titled  “.Announcing  A.P.  News  Pictures 
by  Wire”  which  was  heavily  illustrated 
with  news  photos  before  and  after 
sending. 

-Accompanying  was  the  complete  story 
of  how  the  new  plan  is  expected  to 
operate,  which  follows: 

“A  transcontinental  telephotograph  ser¬ 
vice,  which  will  carry  news  and  feature 
photographs  into  newspaper  offices  on 
leased  wires  paralleling  those  delivering 
news  stories,  is  being  established  by 
the  .Associated  Press  through  the  co¬ 
operative  action  of  its  members  in 
principal  cities  in  all  .sections  of  the 
country.  The  pictures  transmitted  by 
wire  are  so  perfect  in  quality  as  to 
defy  detection  in  many  instances  from 
the  original  photograph  itself. 

“The  step  is  truly  a  .sensational  one. 
representing  the  realization  of  one  of 
the  fondest  dreams  of  progressive  news¬ 
paper  men  everywhere — a  forward  step 
comparable  only  to  the  coming  of  teleg¬ 
raphy  years  ago.  Plans  for  the  service 
have  been  made  with  great  care,  have 
been  studied  from  all  angles,  and  it  is 
now  possible  to  announce  that  tele¬ 
photograph  on  a  scale  never  before 
attempted  will  be  a  reality  within  a 
few  months — some  time  in  the  fall  of 
1934. 

“Equipment  for  the  service  is  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  will  l)e 
put  into  operation  in  more  than  a 
score  of  cities  when  the  service  is  in¬ 
augurated.  The  effect  will  be  the 
most  startling  change  in  newspaper  con¬ 
tent  since  the  telegraph  reduced  from 
days  to  minutes  the  time  required  for 
transmission  of  news. 

“Telephotograph  itself,  of  course,  is 
not  new,  althou"h  no  facilities  have 
l  ee”  in  use  in  the  United  States  for 
alH)ut  a  year.  But  a  nationwide  send¬ 


FACTS  ABOUT  A.P.  TELEPHOTO  SERVICE 

The  following  description  of  the  new  A.P.  telephoto  service  was  presented 
members  in  ^iew  York  this  week: 

News  and  feature  photographs  will  be  sent  over  leased  wires  extending 
from  coast  to  roast  and  touching  every  important  section  of  the  country. 
Sending  will  be  from  positive  prints,  and  negatives  will  be  received. 
Modern  improved  telephotograph  machines,  based  on  an  entirely  new 
process,  which  operate  in  full  daylight,  will  be  used. 

Every  station  will  both  send  and  receive,  and  the  wire  will  be  available 
24  hours  every  day,  seven  days  a  week,  although  at  the  outset  continuous 
operation  is  scheduled  16  hours  daily. 

Pictures  up  to  11  by  17  inches— half  a  newspaper  page — may  he  trans¬ 
mitted  at  an  average  rate  of  speed  of  11  square  inches  a  minute. 

Trained  men,  employed  hy  the  Associated  Press,  will  operate  and  service 
the  machinery. 

The  circuit  will  use  approximately  10,000  miles  of  leased  wire. 

Service  will  start  in  the  fall  of  1934,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  equipment 
is  available,  and  machines  will  be  operated  in  at  least  25  cities  at  the  outset. 

The  entire  news  photo  service  of  the  Associated  Press  will  he  transmitted 
to  member  newspapers  with  equipment  connections  along  with  the  regular 
telegraph  news  reports,  instead  of  by  mail  as  heretofore.  Two  wires  of  the 
finest  telephone  type  are  required.  The  equipment  is  expensively  constructed 
and  expensive  to  operate.  It  will  naturally  be  most  effective  for  newspaper 
offices  equipped  with  photo-engraving  plants. 

The  quality  of  the  transmitted  photograph  is  so  nearly  perfect  as  to  defy 
detection,  in  many  instances,  from  the  original  photograph  itself — an  achieve¬ 
ment  hitherto  thought  impossible. 


ing  and  receiving  leased  wire  telephoto¬ 
graph,  operated  24  hours  a  day  directly 
by  a  press  association  is  a  history¬ 
making  innovation.  The  service  is  be¬ 
ing  organized!  on  that  basis,  making  it 
possible  to  send  a  picture  from  any 
point  touched  by  the  wires  to  all  other 
points  at  any  time  the  photograph  be¬ 
comes  available. 

“It  breaks  all  precedents,  too,  to 
oj^rate  picture  wires  in  conjunction 
with  the  news  wires  of  a  great  press 
association,  co-ordinating  news  told  in 
words  with  that  told  in  pictures. 

“The  telejdiotograph  machines  which 
will  be  used  are  of  a  new  type,  based 
on  entirely  new  scientific  principles, 
and  have  been  shown  in  tests  to  he 
capable  of  sending  better,  bigger,  clearer 
pictures  and  with  greater  speed  than 
have  been  transmitted  by  wires  in  the 
past. 

“These  machines  operate  in  daylight, 
sending  directly  from  an  ordinary  posi¬ 
tive  photographic  print  and  receiving  in 
the  form  of  negatives.  They  are  de- 
sig;ned  for  simple  operation,  and  trained 
men  will  1^  in  charge  at  all  telephoto¬ 
graph  stations  to  handle  transmission 
and  to  service  the  machinery.  About 
240  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  equipment,  with  an  ad¬ 
joining  dark  room  in  which  photographs 
will  be  printed  from  the  negatives 
developed. 

“Any  size  picture  up  to  11  by  17 
inches — a  half  newspaper  page — can  be 
sent  at  an  average  speed  of  eleven 
square  inches  per  minute.  This  means 
that  a  picture  of  the  maximum  size  will 
require  seventeen  minutes,  while  one 
seven  bv  nine  inches  can  be  transmitted 
in  seven  minutes,  or  two  five  hv  seven 
pictures  can  be  sped  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  a  total  of  seven. 

“The  leased  wires  on  which  news  is 
carried  have  an  average  speed  of  60 
words  a  minute.  .A  news  story  of 
1.000  words — approximately  one  col¬ 
umn  _  in  a  standard  size  newspaper — 
tequires  about  thirteen  minutes. 

“Comparison  of  these  figures  reveals 
the  startling  fact  that  when  the  news 
wires  are  paralleled  hv  the  telephoto¬ 
graph  svstem.  a  sev?n  by  nine  photo¬ 
graph  of  some  phase  of  a  news  event 
actually  can  be  sent  to  newspapers  in 
about  half  the  time  required  to  transmit 
a  column  of  the  story. 

“In  stories  of  disasters,  such  as 
earthquakes,  storms,  wrecks,  and  of 
riots  and  other  disturbances  as  well  as 
the  day’s  run  of  news  the  telenhotogranh 
will  l*e  an  invahiab’e  addition  to  the 
reader  service  of  newspapers  using  it. 


W  here  there  is  much  action,  accom¬ 
panied  by  confusion,  the  cameraman 
often  scoops  the  reporter,  snapping 
instantly  a  scene  which  tells  more  than 
can  be  explained  in  any  words. 

"This  new  process  means  that  news¬ 
papers  will  be  able  to  publish  the  news 
picture  record  of  the  entire  United 
States  simultaneously  with  the  tele¬ 
graphed  text  reporting  the  events. 

“One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  tele¬ 
photograph  as  operated  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  will  be  the  independence  it 
will  bring  to  newspapers,  which  until 
now  have  been  forced  to  accommodate 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  picture 
delivery  to  schedules  and  conditions 
laid  down  by  agencies  over  which  they 
exercise  no  control. 

“While  it  is  possible  now  to  send  a 
picture  from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  airplane  in  twenty-four  hours, 
publishers  cannot  count  upon  such  a 
service;  too  many  outside  forces  enter 
into  it.  The  picture  must  be  ready  to 
send  at  the  time  called  for  by  the 
plane  schedule;  a  messenger  must  get 
it  to  the  airport  through  the  hazards 
of  traffic,  and  there  always  is  the 
chance  that  something  may  happen  to 
the  plane.  If  a  slip-up  occurs  some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  hours,  or  even 
days  are  added  to  the  time  required 
for  the  journey.  Approximately  85 
hours  are  required  for  transcontinental 
shipment  of  a  picture  by  train  mail,  but 
again  outside  delays  are  more  common 
than  not. 

“Telephotograph  not  only  cuts  down 
the  24-hour  air  delivery  and  the  four- 
day  train  mail  to  a  matter  of  minutes, 
but  also  eliminates  most  of  the  hazards 
of  delay  from  outside  causes.  The  tele¬ 
photograph  machines  will  be  available 
at  all  hours  for  immediate  use,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  have  the  picture  tc 
send  it.  An  important  picture  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  example,  can  be  placed  or 
the  machine  and  distributed  in  all  di¬ 
rections  in  one  operation.  There  nee<l 
be  no  extra  copies  rushed  to  half  a 
dozen  differmt  airplanes  to  meet  fixed 
schedules  of  operation. 

“The  telephotograph  circuit  will  in¬ 
volve  the  use  of  some  10,000  miles  ol 
double  circuit  wire,  stretching  fron^ 
coast  to  coast,  from  New  England  tr 
Texas  and  to  the  southeastern  tip  oi 
the  United  States  at  Miami  to  pick  uj 
incoming  news  pictures  from  Cuba.  th< 
West  Indies  and  Central  and  South 
.America.  The  original  set-up  will  b< 
so  comprehensive  that  a  picture  frorr 
any  area  in  the  country  will  be  distri- 
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HULL  ASKS  RESTORED  FOREIGN  TRADE 


Problems  of  International  Commerce  Are  at  Very  Core  of  This  Country’s  Economic  Dilemma, 

Says  Secretary  of  State — Hails  Freedom  of  Press 


WITHOUT  the  restoration  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  international  trade, 
world  standards  of  living  are  bound 
further  to  decline  rather  than  to  rise, 
Cordell  Hull,  secretary  of  state,  told  the 
Associated  Press  at  Monday's  luncheon 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Tracing  the  progress  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  efforts  to  cope  with  the  de¬ 
pression,  Secretary  Hull  concluded  that 
"the  problems  of  international  commerce 
are  at  the  very  core  of  this  country’s 
economic  dilemma.” 

The  movement  toward  extreme  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalism  is  choking  the  trade 
of  the  world,  and  if  long  continued  it 
spells  disaster,  he  said. 

^retary  Hull  began  his  talk  by  con¬ 
veying  President  Roosevelt’s  regrets  at 
being  unable  to  attend  the  luncheon,  but 
the  secretary  emphasized  that  he  was 
speaking  only  for  himself. 

“It  gives  me  unusual  pleasure,”  he 
said,  “to  have  this  chance  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  my  admiration  to  an  inter¬ 
nationally  known  news  collecting 
agency.  As  an  individual  some  of  the 
time,  and  as  an  official  most  of  the 
time,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  I 
have  had  every  opportunity  to  observe 
the  operation  and  the  activities  of  your 
organization,  and  frankly,  in  whatso¬ 
ever  part  of  the  world  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  them,  I  have  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  trust  implicitly  representatives 
of  a  well-established  news  agency.  For 
collecting  and  disseminating  accurate 
news,  information  of  news  value,  and 
carefully  selected  news  not  calculated 
unnecessarily  to  create  misunderstand¬ 
ing  or  discord  between  peoples  or  gov¬ 
ernments,  your  organization  has  built 
up  a  splendid  reputation.  All  honor  and 
all  success  to  yours  as  to  every  other 
impartial  news  agency. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  abridged 
almost  imiversally  today.  In  a  number 
of  important  countries  the  press  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  government;  in  others  by 
military  or  political  censors ;  in  still 
others  by  manufacturers  of  war  mate¬ 
rials,  or  by  foreign  subsidies.  It  is 
represented  that  the  more  serious  threats 
against  peace  today  are  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  press  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  government  officials  who 
have  the  power  either  to  declare  or  to 
force  war. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
this  country  has  a  free  press.  Its 
service  to  our  people  and  our  free 
institutions  is  of  incalculable  value.  This 
very  freedom  of  the  press,  however,  im¬ 
poses  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
avoiding  or  refraining  from  excesses, 
undue  license,  or  abuses;  for  instance, 
the  hasty  transmission  of  unconfirmed 
news  reports  for  publication  and  their 
verification  later,  often  leads  to  unjust 
and  disastrous  results.  Another  in¬ 
stance  of  abuse  is  the  publication  of 
matter  not  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  but  positively  detrimental  to  it. 
It  may  be  read  not  on  acount  of  any 
news  value,  but  by  reason  of  its  sen¬ 
sational  or  scandalous  or  hurtful  nature. 
T^is  class  of  publicity  always  raises  the 
difficult  question  of  when  is  news  not 

news . 

“The  primary  objective  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  recovery  on  a  sound  and 
^rmanent  basis.  We  propose  to  care 
for  the  unemployed  and  the  unfortunate ; 
but  we  should  find  a  system  not  merely 
m  relief,  but  under  which  relief  shall 
be.  insofar  as  humanly  achievable,  un¬ 
necessary.  That  system  should  com¬ 
prise,  in  brief,  every  element  and  factor 
m  a  program  calculated  to  work  fair- 
wss,  equity,  and  every  reasonable  hene- 
ht,  comfort  and  security  to  employes. 
I  he  purpose  also  is  to  eliminate  and 
oestroy  the  major  evils,  abuses,  manipu¬ 
lations  and  other  unfair  practices  in 
fklf'j’'  commerce  and  industry  to 
the  detriment  of  legitimate  business,  of 
labor,  and  of  the  general  public.  This 


objective  contemplates  reasonable  hours, 
reasonable  wages,  and  the  maximum  of 
employment  for  labor  under  the  whole¬ 
some  and  favorable  conditions  to  which 
the  partnership  of  labor  with  capital 
fairly  entitles  it.  It  contemplates  en¬ 
tirely  reasonable  profits  to  industry, — 
not  excessive,  or  sweated,  or  oppressive. 
People  should  not  get  rich  by  exploiting 
each  other.  The  exploitation  of  one 
person  by  another  spells  economic  and 
social  disaster. 

“I  cannot  here  discuss  the  function¬ 
ing  of  each  organization  created  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  fair  and  friendly 
relationship  between  employer  and  em 
ploye — industry  and  labor.  The  primary 
purpose  of  these  new  agencies  is  to  de¬ 


velop  mutually  acceptable  codes  of  fair 
dealing  and  of  satisfactory  conditions 
governing  the  relationship  between  dif¬ 
ferent  industries,  units  of  the  same  in¬ 
dustry,  and  labor. 

“We  do  not  desire  public  regimenta¬ 
tion  :  but  we  should  not  permit  irre¬ 
sponsible  regimentation  by  small  private 
groups  in  their  own  selfish  interests. 
Self-regulation  should  be  the  true  policy. 
Its  success  of  course  would  rest  with 
those  individuals,  groups,  and  industries 
affected.  Their  responsibility  would  in¬ 
crease  as  the  nation  emerges  from  the 
operation  of  those  methods  and  agencies 
for  panic  recovery  which  are  temporary. 
Most  discerning  persons  will  readily 
recognize,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
necessity  for  more  substantial  govern¬ 
mental  supervision  here,  restraint  there, 
and  control  or  other  form  of  cooj)era- 
tion  at  some  other  point  in  the  general 
industrial  and  economic  situation  than 
l)efore  the  war.  But  in  any  event,  over 
small  business  the  sole  objective  should 
be  complete  freedom,  subject  only  to 
essential  limitations  such  as  minimum 
wages  and  decent  hours  and  conditions 
of  work.  The  small  business  man.  un¬ 
like  the  great  corporation,  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  ;  and  his  individuality  is  too 
great  an  asset  to  be  enda”  In 

no  circumstances  should  the  nation  adopt 
either  autocracy  or  autarchy  as  an  ulti¬ 
mate  or  long-time  objective.  The  evils 
of  paternalism  will  not  be  permanently 
tolerated  by  a  free  and  self-reliant 
people. 

“Another  objective  is  the  preservation 
of  the  national  credit,  the  balancing  of 
the  budget  as  early  as  practicable,  pro¬ 
vision  for  adequate  credit,  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  schemes  of  uncontrolled  or  un¬ 
controllable  inflation.  We  should  favor 
a  policy  that  will  result  as  early  as  may 
be  practicable  in  permanent  exchange 
stabilization  and  permanent  monetary 
arrangements.  Rut  the  topsv-turvy  fin¬ 
ancial  and  commercial  conditions  everv- 
where  compel  the  anproach  of  the  final 
stages  of  such  problems  carefullv  and 
gradually.  A  wide  distribution  of  goods 
affords  the  most  healthful  and  satis¬ 
factory  prosperity  to  the  masses.  Un¬ 
due  or  abnormal  raising  of  prices  con¬ 
flicts  with  this  objective.  A  moderate 
level  of  prices  that  is  stable,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  fixed  by  fair  competition,  meets 


this  condition.  It  is  frequently  alleged 
that  certain  clauses  in  the  security  act 
are  too  drastic.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth  of  such  statements,  I  do  know  that 
during  the  mushroom  prosperity  i)eriod 
leading  up  to  the  1929  collapse,  many 
billions  of  dollars  of  securities  without 
one  dollar  of  physical  properties  behind 
them  were  poured  out  upon  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  confiding  public,  which  later 
has  taken  this  huge  loss.  It  is  imi)era- 
tive,  therefore,  that  necessary  prohibi¬ 
tions  be  thrown  around  the  business  of 
the  sev;urity  distributor,  and  he  should 
be  the  last  to  complain.  If  upon  fair 
and  searching  examination  some  liberali¬ 
zation  of  one  or  more  of  the  alleged 
drastic  clauses  in  the  security  act  seems 


advisable,  in  my  view  affirmative  action 
should  be  taken  without  delay. 

“Still  another  objective  is  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  normal  commercial  intercourse 
with  our  foreign  neighbors,  on  terms  of 
friendship,  equality,  and  mutual  profit. 
World  standards  of  living  are  bound  fur¬ 
ther  to  decline  rather  than  rise,  without 
the  restoration  and  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  trade.  Industry  and  business 
throughout  the  world  could  scarcely  be 
more  hopelessly  fettered.  So  many  re¬ 
strictions  and  impediments  hinder  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  that  many  mil¬ 
lions  throughout  the  world  are  obliged 
to  live  upon  charity  or  government 
relief. 

"  The  problems  of  international  com¬ 
merce  are  at  the  very  core  of  this 
country’s  economic  dilemma.  The  situ¬ 
ations  to  be  met  in  all  fields  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  the  policies  that  will  be 
required  will  depend  vitally  on  whether 
our  trade  relationships  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  be  sustained  and  re¬ 
vived,  or  whether  they  will  be  left  fur¬ 
ther  to  deteriorate.  If  American  for¬ 
eign  commerce  dies,  if  the  trade  of  the 
world  is  left  to  other  countries  which 
are  willing  to  recognize  its  importance, 
this  country  will  have  to  grapple  w'ith 
the  problem  of  surplus  production  of 
many  of  our  main  agricultural  prod¬ 


ucts.  It  will  have  to  absorb  the  people 
engaged  in  producing  and  to  take  care 
ot  the  communities  dependent  upon 
them.  Obviously  there  is  a  vital  con¬ 
nection  between  international  commerce 
and  our  whole  agricultural  program. 
This  connection  equally  applies  to  our 
surplus-producing  industry. 

"No  less  vital  is  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  international  commerce  and  our 
national  finances.  The  state  of  our  in¬ 
ternational  trade  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  ultimate  value 
of  our  currency.  The  fate  of  our  ports 
and  of  our  Merchant  Marine,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  many  of  our  railways  and  do¬ 
mestic  lines  of  transportation,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  millions  of  people,  will  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  depend  inevitably 
upon  our  international  commerce,  upon 
the  recovery  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 
This  also  will  affect,  in  large  measure, 
the  amount  of  relief  funds  which  our 
government  must  provide  and  the  un¬ 
dertaking  of  public  works  which  the 
government  must  finance.  In  short,  if 
international  trade  is  not  restored,  the 
domestic  burdens  of  increased  financial 
relief,  increased  unemployment,  and  in¬ 
creased  restrictions  on  American  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  are  inevitable. 

“The  present  movement  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  extreme  economic  nationalism 
is  choking  the  trade  of  the  world.  If 
long  continued,  it  spells  disaster.  Many 
important  countries  cannot  sustain 
themselves  without  the  importation  of 
vitally  needed  raw  materials  or  foods 
or  manufactured  goods  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  sale  abroad  of  their  manufac¬ 
tures  or  raw  materials.  The  strangling 
of  foreign  trade  means  for  them  eco¬ 
nomic  ruin.  The  financial  and  economic 
collapse  of  these  nations  in  turn  must 
react  disastrously  upon  the  home  pro¬ 
duction  and  home  prices  and  home  mar¬ 
kets  of  every  other  nation,  including 
our  own.  The  approaching  breakdown 
is  intensified  and  embittered  by_  arbi¬ 
trary  and  changing  trade  restrictions 
leading  to  further  uncertainty,  fear  and 
retaliation.  Economic  strife,  because  of 
the  bitterness  engendered,  leads  directly 
to  competitive  armaments,  and  once  the 
race  in  armaments  has  begun  the  road 
lies  open  to  bankruptcy  and  to  war. 

"It  becomes  all-important  as  this  na¬ 
tion  emerges  from  panic  conditions  to 
combine  with  the  permanent  parts  of 
the  present  domestic  economic  program 
a  program  of  international  economic 
co-operation,  based  on  a  more  liberal 
commercial  policy  and  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  mutually  profitable  trade  with  other 
nations.  May  I  here  remark  that  in 
July,  1932,  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  I  undertook  to  interpret  the  eco¬ 
nomic  provisions  of  the  platform 
adopted  at  the  time  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  nomination.  -After  reciting  the 
three  methods  proposed  for  attacking 
the  problem  of  liberalizing  trade  ob- 
(Continued  on  page  111) 


General  John  J.  Pershing  (renter),  a  guest  at  the  A.P.  lunrheon,  photographed 
with  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor.  Editor  &  Publisher  (left),  and  James  M.  Thomson, 
New  Orleans  Item  and  Tribune. 


L.  B.  Palmer,  general  manager  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  imparts  some  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  to  E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  Jackson 
S.  Elliott,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press. 
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BUSINESS  UPTURN  IS  PRIME  CONVENTION  CORRIDOR  TOPIC 


Herbert  porter,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlanta  Georgtan- 
American,  said  that  publishers  gen¬ 
erally  might  take  a  lesson  from  the 
success  of  his  paper  in  raising  circu- 


Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  editor,  Newark  (N. 
J. )  Evening  News  ( left ) ,  photographed 
with  W.  W.  Hawkins,  general  manager, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

lation  rates.  When  the  street  sale  price 
was  lifted  from  2  to  3  cents,  and  the 
home-delivered  price  from  15  to  20 
cents  a  week,  the  loss  in  circulation 
w^  only  9  per  cent,  and  in  the  last 
winter  all  this  loss  has  been  made  up 
and  more.  Circulation  is  now  higher 
than  ever  before. 

“Newspapers  are  worth  more  today,” 
he  said.  “People  are  more  interest^ 
in  politics  and  government  now,  and 
they  are  not  willing  to  do  without  the 
newspaper  that  tells  them  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  world.  If  they  drop  out 
for  a  wTek  or  two  because  of  price, 
they  will  just  realize  their  loss  that 
much  more.  It  is  weak-kneed  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  advertiser  to  stand  the  whole 
load  of  rising  costs.” 

The  Georgian  incidentally,  has  made 
two  increases  in  advertising  rates,  each 
of  approximately  7  per  cent,  in  recent 
years  based  on  circulation  increases. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  YEAR  ago  one  of  the  principal 
topics  of  conversation  in  the  cor¬ 
ridors  was  the  subject  of  circulation 
guarantees  in  advertising  contracts.  This 
year,  with  rising  circulations  reported 
from  many  parts  of  the  country,  no 
one  was  excited  about  the  matter. 

Leslie  M.  Barton,  managing  director 
of  Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc., 
who  is  in  close  touch  with  many  news¬ 
papers.  told  Editor  &  Plblisher  that 
circulation  increases  are  coming  with¬ 
out  any  special  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  newspapers,  and  in  some  cases  even 
embarassing  the  newspapers,  since  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  have  not  been  increased 
proportionately. 

“Advertising  rates.”  he  said,  “are 
bound  to  go  up  if  this  trend  continues.” 

Mr.  Barton  commented  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  more  cheerful  and  opti¬ 
mistic  gathering  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion. 

*  *  » 

The  United  Press  furnished  visiting 
publishers  with  tickets  to  the  Roxy 
Theater,  where  a  Universal  picture, 
“111  Tell  the  World”  was  being  shown. 
The  film,  produced  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Press,  depicts  the 
adventures  of  a  United  Press  reporter, 
played  by  Lee  Tracv. 

*  *  * 

Howard  DAVIS,  president  of 
she  A.N.P.A..  was  walking  with 
a  cane  and  a  slight  limp,  having  just 
got  one  foot  out  of  a  cast.  He  suffered 
a  braken  bone  in  the  foot  in  a  recent 
accident 

A  FLASHLIGHT  flared  as  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Nru's-Lfader,  paused 
to  speak  to  an  Edito*  &  Pl'BLISHek 


staff  member.  He  glared  suspiciously, 
evidently  thinking  he  had  been  lured 
into  range  by  design.  But  it  wasn’t  a 
plant,  and  he  passed  on  with  a  grin. 

Mr.  Bryan  reported  business  steadily 
improving  in  his  territory’. 

* *  *  * 

R.ALPH  H.  QUINN,  president  and 
business  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  told  acquaintances  that  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  boast  of  being  the  best-governed 
city  in  the  United  States  had  proved  a 
real  asset  in  the  depression  period.  Be¬ 
cause  the  citizens  had  confidence  in 
their  city-manager  government,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  city's  industries  had  held  up 
better  than  the  average,  he  said,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  had  set  a  record  by  collecting 
94  per  cent  of  the  1933  taxes  while 
other  cities  were  collecting  _  50  to  60 
per  cent.  As  a  result  the  city’s  bonds 
enjoy  high  rating  and  the  city  has  a 
surplus. 

As  an  unusual  feature  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  period.  Mr.  Quinn  commented  that 
sales  and  employment  at  the  huge  Cin¬ 
cinnati  plant  of  the  U.  S.  Playing  Card 
Company  had  been  kept  at  a  high  level 
— presumably  because  increased  leisure 
had  left  people  with  more  time  for 
playing  games.  At  the  same  time,  he 
said  a  new  trend  toward  religion  was 
visible  among  newspaper  readers.  Meet¬ 
ing  a  good  response  from  publication 
of  Dickens’  Life  of  Christ,  the  Post 
followed  with  a  Bible  contest  and  with 
increased  emphasis  on  religious  news. 

Like  many  other  publishers,  Mr. 
Quinn  reported  rising  circulation,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  mail  subscribers  al¬ 
though  also  affecting  city  and  suburban 
territory. 

“The  big  problem  of  our  industry  is 
rising  costs,”  he  said.  “Everything  that 
goes  into  the  making  of  a  newspaper 
is  trending  upward.  Undoubtedly  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  will  have  to  go  up  be¬ 
fore  long.” 

*  *  * 

Don  JOHNSON,  of  the  Trenton 
Times  newspapers,  was  optimistic 
as  to  business  prospects.  He  cited 
linage  gains  to  indicate  the  upward 
trend. 

*  *  * 

PAUL  S.  WALCOTT,  editor  of  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder,  told 
Editor  &  Piblisher  that  its  monthly 
mechanical  supplement  was  making  a 
big  hit  in  his  plant. 

*  «  * 

JOHN  P.4RK,  Chicago  Tribune  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  was  ob¬ 
served  in  close  conversation  with  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
mechanical  department.  The  topic :  The 
annual  A.N.P..\.  mechanical  conference 
to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  June. 

*  *  * 

Wq.  DAPPIN(i,  Auburn  (N.Y.) 

•  Citizen- Ad'rrtiser,  was  another 
attendant  at  the  A.N.P.A.  meetings  who 
was  optimi.stic  concerning  business  con¬ 


ditions.  He  told  of  increased  business 
by  the  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  since  U.  S.  recognition  of  Soviet 
Russia  as  an  indication  of  the  trend. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Harvey  young,  Coiumbus  (O.) 

Dispatch,  said  that  things  were 

going  along  fine  in  Columbus.  Agri¬ 
culture  and  manufacturing  were  im¬ 
proving,  he  said.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  Columbus  had  such  diversified 
interests  that  the  steady  increase  in 

business  in  general  is  reflected  quite 
conspicuously  there. 

*  *  « 

A  SCHAEFER,  local  and  national 
•  advertising  director.  Fort  IVayne 
(Ind.)  Journal  Gazette,  said  that  news¬ 
papers  would  solve  many  problems  if 
they  would  charge  enough  for  circu¬ 
lation  to  pay  a  legitimate  profit  with¬ 
out  necessity  for  advertising.  Such  a 
course  would  relieve  the  paper  from 
all  kinds  of  pressure  from  business 
groups  and  leave  it  with  no  hindrance 
in  representing  the  public  solely.  It 
would  reduce  circulations  somewhat 
and  lower  the  number  of  pages  printed, 
thus  avoiding  depletion  of  wood  pulp 
for  future  generations.  The  circulation 
that  would  remain,  however,  would  be 
the  most  valuable  part. 

A  five-cent  price  for  newspapers, 
Mr.  Schaefer  estimated,  would  be 
enough  to  make  circulation  pay  a  profit 
for  most  newspapers. 

“A.  few  years  ago.”  he  said,  “de¬ 
partment  stores  would  have  turned  up 
their  noses  at  the  idea  of  putting  in 
departments  for  tires  and  automobile 
accessories,  etc.  Now  they’re  all  do¬ 
ing  it.  Newspapers,  however,  have  only 
one  real  source  of  income — advertis¬ 
ing.  They  would  have  the  equivalent 
of  a  new  department  if  they  could  get 
out  of  circulation  what  every  other 
industry  is  trying  to  get  under  the 
recover}'  program — a  legitimate  profit 
from  the  public.” 

Mr.  Schaefer  said  that  operation  of 
codes  in  various  industries  had  resulted 
in  cutting  out  price  advertising  and 
reducing  linage.  He  mentioned  din- 
cleaners  and  coal  dealers  as  illustrating 
this  tendency.  Some  other  retailers 
were  turning  to  institutional  advertising 
instead  of  price  advertising  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  up  sales  volume. 

He  said  that  business  in  Northeast 
Indiana  was  showing  great  improve¬ 
ment,  with  numerous  industries  show¬ 
ing  activity  far  beyond  that  of  recent 
years.  In  visiting  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  men,  he  said  he  found  agents 
surprised  at  the  recovery  in  newspaper 
circulations. 

«  *  « 

“T”\0  not  go  west,  young  man,”  saia 
lA  \V’.  I.  \.  Cox.  general  manager 
of  the  Cheyenne  Tribune-Leader,  to 
Editor  &  Piblisher. 

There  are  ample  opportunities  for 
the  competent  newspaperman  in  the 
“wide  open  spaces,”  but  generally  speak- 


/: 


ing  all  the  major  positions  have  W 
filled. 

“In  Cheyenne,”  he  said,  “the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  is  the  main  industry 
We  also  have  an  airport  which,  I  bt^ 


A  gronp  from  the  Carolinai  at  the  A.P.  meeting,  left  to  right:  J.  M.  O’Dowd, 
Florence  (S.  C.)  News;  A.  W.  Huekle,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald;  C.  C.  Council, 
Durham  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Sun,  and  J.  L.  Home,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.) 

T  elegram. 


Fred  Harvey  and  Wilfred  Carnahan, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  rarria 
learn,  photographed  after  their  demon- 
atralion. 

lieve,  has  the  second  largest  servicing 
piant  between  Chicago  and  the  coast. 
Both  of  these  businesses  are  doing 
nicely.  Unless  labor  troubles  develop, 
they  will  likely  forge  ahead.  Newspaper 
linage  has  shown  a  gratifying  increase. 

“As  to  the  Newspaper  (juild;  I  think 
it  is  wrong  in  principle.  When  I  was 
a  young  man  (and  my  youngster  is  the 
.same  way).  I  had  the  desire  to  forge 
ahead  of  my  brothers  by  whatever 
means.  The  success  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  has  been  based  on  the 
theory  of  equality.  Every  man  is  worth 
the  ‘same  dollar  rate  per  hour’  as  the 
next  one.  That  could  never  go  when 
it  comes  to  a  newspaper  guild.  The 
man  who  w-ants  to  be  an  ordinary  edi¬ 
torial  worker  is  not  an  asset  to  the 
publisher.  Therefore  in  my  estimation 
the  guilds  are  w-ronglv  conceived." 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  following  comments  on  business 
conditions  obtained  from  leading 
publishers  by  the  Netv  York  Times 
follow : 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star— 
There  has  been  a  distinct  betterment 
of  business  conditions,  which  has  meant 
a  revival  of  general  business  actinty, 
except  in  the  heavier  industries.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  has  shown  a  good 
improvement.  The  increase  has  been 
noticeable  throughout  the  country. 

*  «  * 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat — Business  is  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  in  St.  Louis  and  in  the  whole  Mid¬ 
west  and  Mississippi  Valley.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  is  greatly  improved 
in  our  trade  territory  in  the  Southeast 
and  Southwest.  Wholesale  and  dry 
goods  business  and  shoe  manufactur¬ 
ing  arc  all  finding  things  much  better. 
Our  whole  situation  is  keeping  right  up 
with  the  way  things  arc  going  in  tlx 
rest  of  the  country.  The  outlook  is 
very  favorable  unless  there  should  he  a 
reaction.  Newspaper  circulation  has 
increased  and  advertising  has  shown  a 
fine  gain.  .Advertising  went  up  grad¬ 
ually  in  January  and  February,  shrt 
up  enormously  in  March,  as  compared 
with  moratorium  week  last  year,  and 
has  now  resumed  gradual  increase. 
(Continued  <m  Page  90) 


Photographs  of  publishers  at  the 
A.P.  meeting  were  made  by  J*eh 
Price,  especially  for  Eoitor  * 
Publisher. 
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TUGWELL  THEORIES  ASSAILED  BY  A.N.P.A. 


Address  Attacking  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Applauded — Membership  Approves  Fight 
of  Officers  for  Free  Press — Newsprint  “Monopoly”  and  Higher  Price  Scale  Seen 


All  the  problems  of  newspaper 
making,  particularly  manifold  and 
complex  in  this  era  of  Rooseveltian 
recovery,  passed  in  review  before  the 
48th  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
in  New  York  this  week. 

Newsprint,  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  NRA,  Congressional  bills  and  laws 
which  publishers  feel  restrict  their  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage,  the  new  problem 
presented  by  the  organization  of  news¬ 
paper  guilds  on  a  national  scale,  the 
propos^  child  labor  amendment,  radio, 
and  all  the  other  problems  affecting 
newspapers  presented  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  recovery  program  were 
faced  and  discussed  by  the  conven¬ 


tion. 

The  meetings  were  executive,  and 
only  the  news  the  management  felt 
was  of  general  interest  was  given  out. 

The  membership  went  on  record  as 
approving  the  course  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
and  its  officers  in  their  prosecution 
of  the  cause  of  a  free  press,  and  com¬ 
mended  them  for  their  work  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  free  press  reservation  in  the 
daily  newspaper  code. 

The  esteem  of  the  A.N.P.A.  mem¬ 
bership  for  the  efforts  made  by  How¬ 
ard  Davis,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
president  of  the  association,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  code  activities,  was  symbolized 
in  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  desk 
clock. 

An  address  by  L.  B.  Palmer. 
A.N.P.A.  general  manager,  which  was 
designed  to  expose  the  philosophic 
and  economic  fallacies  of  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Rexford  G.  Tugwell  in  re¬ 
gard  to  advertising  as  expressed  in 
C'Xies,  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
tlie  convention. 

Bainbridge  Colby,  former  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  stated 
the  position  of  the  newspapers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  newsprint  price  situation 
when  he  told  of  his  struggle  IS  years 
ago,  when  he  had  been  retained  by 
the_  United  States  Attorney  General 
to  investigate  charges  of  monopoly  in 
'.he  newsprint  industry.  Numerous  in¬ 
dictments  had  followed  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  said,  and  the  newsprint  mon- 
cply  was  destroyed. 

But  now,  he  added,  under  the  NRA 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  create  a  monoply  under 
governmental  sanction. 

Victor  Polachek,  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  urged  the  convention  to 
press  the  point  of  the  coinage  of  a 
”1'!' piece  upon  government 
officials,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  sales  of  newspapers.  No  action 
on  this  proposition  was  taken  as  Eni- 
TO*  &  PfBLisiiER  closed  its  forms  for 
this  edition. 


In  approving  the  course  of  the 
sociation  in  its  prosecution  of  the  1 
press  principle,  the  membership 
lowed  the  course  of  the  American 
cety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  wl 
^ssed  a  resolution  last  week 
Washington  approving  the  efforts  m 
the  free  press  principle  a 
This  places^  American  newspaperd 
m  the  position  of  endorsing  w 
out  reservation  the  much  criticized 
fivities  of  publishers  in  regard  to  tl 
**’t'u*'**  behalf  of  press  freedon 
The  resolution  was  offered 'after  ( 
Rol^rt  R.  McCormick  Chicago  Trtbt 
chairman  of  the  association’s  commi 
on  freedom  of  the  press,  gave  a  ri 
mg  address  on  the  “national  emergen 
!l  the  press  with  the  passage 

[P®  NIRA.  Col.  McCormick  preser 
m*  relation,  which  was  passed  uns 
The  resolution  follows: 
Whereas,  the  unrestricted  right 
H  one  of  the  most  important  princi] 
°  tfee  government,  and 
whereas,  the  freedom  of  the  pt 
Collect  and  disseminate  informatics 
essential  to  national  recovery,  inter 
iKWl  trade  and  peace  between  nati( 
Resolved,  That  the  American  Ne 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


paper  Publishers  Association  thank  its 
officers  and  the  members  of  the  Code 
Committee  for  their  foresight  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  importance  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  their  courage  in  main- 


Howard  Davis,  A.  N.  P.  A.  president, 
photographed  as  he  opened  the  con¬ 
vention  Tuesday  morning, 
taining  it  in  a  national  emergency;  for 
their  tact  and  judgment  in  coordinating 
the  interests  of  all  daily  newspapers; 
for  bringing  together  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  .American  journalism 
all  associations  of  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  for  expressing  the  American 
ideal  of  liberty  which  was  above  poli¬ 
tics  and  political  beliefs  and  for  nego¬ 
tiating  a  Code,  which  as  approved  by 
the  President,  maintains  unimpaired 
this  principle  of  free  government,  and 
Be  It  Further 

“Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this 
.Association  be  increasingly  vigilant  in 
their  efforts  to  protect  this  principle 


Due  to  negotiations  on  the  news¬ 
paper  cixle,  the  past  year  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  down  as  the  hardest  ever  put 
in  by  the  A.N.P..A.  board  of  directors 
and  the  various  committees,  Howard 
Davis,  president  of  the  association  said 
in  his  address  opening  the  groups  annual 
convention  Wednesday  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria. 

He  detailed  all  the  various  activities 
of  the  organization  as  follows: 

In  accordance  with  custom,  as  your 
President,  it  is  my  duty  to  outline 
briefly  some  of  the  outstanding  events 
of  the  past  year,  which  because  of  the 
many  new  and  heretofore  unheard  of 
problems  has  been  a  period  of  great 
stress  and  strain  upon  the  entire  person¬ 
nel  of  your  organization.  Our  many 
Committees  will  report  to  you  the  de¬ 
tails  of  much  that  has  occurred  during 
the  exceedingly  busy  and  harrowing 
year  through  which  we  have  just 
passed. 

I  believe  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Association,  and  certainly 
not  during  my  term  of  office,  have  your 
Board  of  Directors  and  Committees 
worked  so  hard  or  so  faithfully  to 
protect  your  interests.  Whether  or  not 
we  have  succeeded  is  for  you  to  decide, 
but  if  the  results  have  not  met  with 
unanimous  approval  it  has  not  been 
because  of  lack  of  effort. 

The  Natio.n'al  Recovery  .Administra¬ 
tion 

The  most  outstanding  event  in  the 
past  year  has  been  the  enactment  into 
hlw  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  Your  Board  of  Directors  was  of 
the  opinion,  and  I  believe  rightly  so, 
that  newspapers  did  not  come  within  the 


from  impairment  from  any  source." 

Five  hundred  newspaper  publishers 
from  every  state  in  the  country  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  meeting.  This  is  the 
48th  annual  meeting  of  the  .A.N.P..A. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  there  been  so  great  an  at¬ 
tendance.  The  huge  hotel  fairly 
throbbed  with  newspaper  shop  talk,  the 
corridors  were  jammed,  and  the  ele¬ 
vators  were  continually  laden  with  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  grand  ball  room  was  an  arena 
of  intense  activity  when  the  publishers 
met  twice  daily  to  discuss  momentous 
questions  now  facing  the  press,  and 
review  a  year  of  turmoil  and  danger. 
The  reports  of  the  many  committees 
of  the  A.N.P.A.  and  the  officers  as¬ 
sumed  vital  importance. 

In  contrast  to  the  meeting  of  a  year 
ago,  the  publishers  this  week  were  op¬ 
timistic.  Everywhere  there  was  talk 
of  better  business  conditions,  and  of 
assurance  of  its  continuance.  For  that 
reason,  perhaps,  a  much  more  cheerful 
spirit  prevailed,  and  the  innumerable 
social  activities,  always  a  part  of  the 
annual  meeting,  were  entered  into  en¬ 
thusiastically.  Private  luncheons,  such 
as  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association’s,  and 
that  given  by  Col.  McCormick,  were 
well  attended. 

The  weather  was  perfect,  with  clear 
skies  prevailing  during  the  week,  and 
a  Spring  briskness  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Colby's  oration  on  newsprint  was 
followed  by  remarks  by  \\'.^  G.  Chan¬ 
dler,  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers, 
chairman  of  the  .A.N.P.A.  newsprint 
committe;  John  Stewart  Bryan, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Nezrs-Leader ;  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  and  George  T.  Cameron, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

No  information  was  given  out  as  to 
the  conte.xt  of  these  remarks,  but 


provisions  of  that  Act,  but  after  further 
consideration  and  following  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  promulgation  of  the  Re-Employ¬ 
ment  -Agreement,  it  was  felt  that  in 
an  effort  to  co-operate  with  the  spirit 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act.  news¬ 
papers  should  endeavor  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  that  .Agreement  in¬ 
sofar  as  possible. 

The  details  of  that  endeavor  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  submission 
and  approval  of  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishing  Business  Code  will  be  fully 
related  in  the  Report  of  the  Newspaper 
Code  Committee,  but  I  believe  I  should 
record  the  fact  that  the  work  of  your 
Board  of  the  Code  Committee  was  un¬ 
flagging  and  that  its  achievements  have 
been  of  benefit  to  every  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

.  Freedom  of  the  Press 

The  vital  factor  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  publication  is  an  unhampered  and 
uncensored  press.  Freedom  of  the  press, 
one  of  the  most  cherished  possessions 
of  this  nation,  is  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution,  and  in  the  belief  that  no 
act  of  ours  should  lessen  or  impair  that 
guarantee,  your  Board  and  Committee 
felt  it  encumbent  upon  them  to  insist 
upon  its  specific  reservation  in  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Code.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  violent  opposition,  our  position  was 
maintained  and  the  Code  was  eventually 
approved  including  such  reservation. 

Colonel  R.  R.  McCormick  and  your 
Committee  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
can  be  depended  upon  to  fight  our  bat¬ 
tles  and  defend  our  interests  in  this 
matter  in  the  future  as  thev  have  done 
in  the  past.  Colonel  McCormick  will 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Editor  &  Publisher  learned  that  pub¬ 
lishers  generall)*  expressed  alarm  over 
the  tendency  in  the  newsprint  industry 
to  increase  the  price  scale. 

Thursday’s  morning  session  opened 
with  Mr.  Davis  in  the  chair,  ilarvey 
J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  .A.N.P..A. 
special  standing  committee,  talked  for 
two  hours  on  the  grave  labor  situation 
lacing  the  newspaper  industry  Mr. 
Kelly  answered  many  questions  from 
the  floor. 

Cliarles  A.  Webb,  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citicen-1  imes,  chairman  of  the  open- 
shop  committee,  presented  his  report 
at  this  meeting,  which  closely  tied  in 
this  year  with  the  report  of  the  special 
standing  committee. 

Victor  Ridder,  Ridder  Brothers 
Newspapers,  presented  the  report  of 
the  printing  school  committee  and  S.  H. 
Kauffmann,  Washington  Star,  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  of  the  mechanicil 
department  of  the  .A.N.P..A. 

The  presentation  of  the  clock  to 
Howard  Davis  was  made  by  W ,  * ). 
Taylor,  Boston  Globe,  in  a  short  talk 
in  which  he  eulogized  the  effort  of  the 
.A.N.P.A.  president  in  coordinating  and 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  press  in 
general  in  connection  with  the  NRA. 

The  clock  was  engraved  as  follows: 

“I'o  Howard  Davis — from  the  Daily 
Newspapers.” 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  A.N.P.A.  general 
manager,  at  the  Thursday  afternoon 
session  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  bills 
and  laws  in  Congress,  which  were 
termed  “assaults  on  advertising.” 

The  securities  act,  the  stock  exchange 
bill  and  the  Tugwell  bill  were  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  affect  advertising  adversely. 

Mr.  Palmer  centered  his  attack  on 
the  Tugwell  bill,  which  he  said  was  the 
most  “offensive’’  measure  ever  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress,  “insofar  as  proper 
advertising  is  concerned.” 

The  “reasonably  satisfactory”  manner 
in  which  this  bill  is  being  altered,  Mr. 
Palmer  said,  leaves  it  not  “sufficiently 
drastic  to  meet  Dr.  Tug  well’s  desire. 

“During  the  past  year,"  Mr.  Palmer 
said,  "there  has  been  marked  evidence 
of  efforts  on  the  part  of  .Administrative 
officials  and  others  to  change  the  exist¬ 
ing  philosophy  and  practices  relating  to 
advertising  and  to  substitute  punitive  and 
tyrannical  legislation  to  harass  manu¬ 
facturers  and  advertisers ;  in  fact,  to 
prohibit  any  advertising  that  is  not  lit¬ 
erally  true.  Probably  the  most  offens¬ 
ive  measure  which  was  ever  introduced, 
insofar  as  proper  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned,  was  the  first  one  of  the  series 
of  the  so-called  Tugwell  bills,  S-1944, 
regulating  advertising  of  foods,  drugs 
and  cosmetic,  one  paragraph  of  which 
read  in  part  as  follows : 

“  ‘An  advertisement  .  .  .  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  false  if,  in  any  particular, 
it  is  untrue,  or  by  ambiguity  or  infer¬ 
ence  creates  a  misleading  impression.’ 

“The  authors  of  this  bill,  connected 
with  the  Agricultural  Department,  orig¬ 
inally  desired  to  have  included  within 
this  bill  a  provision  that  would  hold 
the  publisher  equally  liable  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  but  because  of  strenuous  oppo¬ 
sition  that  provision  was  not  included 
in  the  bill  when  introduced.  The  spon¬ 
sors  of  this  measure  also  sought  to  re¬ 
move  so  far  as  possible  to  a  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  over 
foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics. 

“The  intent  behind  legislation  is  often 
more  important  than  the  legislation 
itself.  When  we  find  that  the  govern¬ 
ment,  through  its  responsible  attorneys 
and  trusted  spokesmen,  declares  what 
its  intentions  is,  we  are  put  on  notice 
as  to  what  we  have  to  expect  and  for 
what  we  must  be  prepared.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  in  discussing  the  original  Tug¬ 
well  bill,  a  representative  for  the  .Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  said  in  9,  set 
address : 
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The  Government  has  achieved  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  high  percentage  of  convictions  in  tiie 
cases  it  has  tried,  but  that  is  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  picked  its  cases 
with  some  care — and  with  reason.  Defeat 
of  the  Government  often  serves  as  an 
invitation  to  others  to  crawl  through  the 
loophole  the  victor  has  found  or  to  re* 
peat  his  success  in  hnding  a  sympathetic 
jury.  And  sympathetic  juries  are  far  too 
numerous;  so,  1  regret  to  say,  are  sym¬ 
pathetic  judges.  • 

“It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  state 
that  the  A.N.P.A.  individually,  as  well 
as  its  members,  have  no  desire,  even 
by  quiescence,  to  further  the  sale  of 
noxious,  dangerous,  fraudulent,  or  even 
harmless  concoctions  which  have  no 
real  value  for  the  purchaser.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  citizen,  whether 
he  is  interested  in  advertising  or  not, 
who  could  with  calmness  see  a  deliber¬ 
ate  and  approved  effort  to  substitute 
bureaucratic  judgment  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal  for  an  open  hearing 
in  established  courts  under  methods  of 
procedure  which  a  thousand  years  have 
justified  as  being  satisfactory  and  effec¬ 
tive  by  our  genus  and  our  nation. 

“Without  in  any  way  depreciating  Dr. 
Tugwell’s  rank  and  standing  as  a  soci¬ 
ologist  and  historian,  it  is  obvious  that 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  social  value  of 
advertising  are  not  only  open  to  great 
criticism  but  do  not  wholly  coincide 
with  the  opinions  of  experts  who  are 
no  less  patriotic  or  public  spirited  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  just  one  more  case  in 
which  it  is  obvious  that  the  possession 
of  skill  and  reputation  in  one  field  does 
not  qualify  a  man  as  a  final  authority 
in  every  field. 

“Your  committee  on  federal  laws  op¬ 
posed  S.  1944,  when  introduced,  and 
filed  a  brief  with  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  the  chairman  of  which. 
Senator  Copeland,  of  New  York,  had 
introduced  the  bill  at  the  request  of 
.\ssistant  Secretary  Tugwell. 

“.\fter  a  series  of  hearings  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  arguments  of  the 
many  groups  opposed  to  the  measure,  a 
revised  bill  was  drafted  by  Senator 
Cojieland.  S.  2000,  but  again  this  drew 
a  storm  of  protest  and  further  hearings 
were  order^  by  his  committee,  which 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  third 
bill,  S.  2800,  which  is  now  pending  in 
the  Senate,  and  which  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  substituted  definition  of  false 
advertising : 

An  advertisement  of  a  food,  drug  or 
metic  shall  l)e  deemed  to  l)e  false  if  it  is 
false  or  misleading  in  any  particular  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  purjioses  of  this  Act.  .  .  . 

“This  pending  bill,  which  has  not  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  drastic 
to  meet  Dr.  Tugwell's  desire,  provides 
penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
‘the  dissemination  of  a  false  advertise¬ 
ment  by  any  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics  in 
Interstate  Commerce.’  There  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  provision  that  no  media  for  the 
dissemination  of  advertising  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  provisions 
of  the  sections  relating  to  penalties  be¬ 
cause  of  dissemination  of  false  adver¬ 
tisement  provided  they  disclose  the  name 
and  address  of  the  advertiser. 

“From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
original  objectives  relating  to  advertis¬ 
ing  have  been  discarded  and  have  been 
replaced  by  provisions  in  the  pending 
bill  relating  to  advertising  that  are  at 
least  reasonably  satisfactory. 

“The  pernicious  influence,  however, 
of  the  definition  of  advertising  in  the 
first  Tugwell  bill  is  to  be  found,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  many  of  the  codes 
that  have  been  approved,  notably  in  the 
codes  of  the  brewing  and  the  wine  in¬ 
dustries  which  contain  under  ‘Unfair 
Methods  of  Competition’  the  following: 

An  adyertisement  shall  dmned  to  be 
false  if  it  is  untrue  in  any  particular  or 
if  directly  or  by  ambiguity,  omission  or 
inference  it  tends  to  create  a  misleading 
impression. 

“Tugwell  Bill  advertising  language  is 
to  be  found  in  forty-five  codes,  in 
which  appears  ‘tendency  or  capacity  to 
mislead’,  ‘ambiguous’,  ‘inference’,  etc,, 
and  in  thirteen  other  codes  ‘misleading’. 

“This  supports  the  conclusion  that 
there  may  be  truth  in  the  report  that 
Dr.  Tugwell’s  supporters  admit  there 
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was  a  deliberate  effo«rt  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  these  provisions  into  as  many  codes 
as  possible. 

“In  other  codes  are  to  be  found  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  the  use  of  advertising  ‘hav¬ 
ing  the  tendency  or  capacity  to  misled 
or  deceive  customers  or  prospective 
customers,’  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  codes  contain  sections  re¬ 
lating  to  advertising  of  a  deceptive 
nature  which  are  beneficial. 

“It  is  obvious  that  advertising  will 
decrease  in  volume  should  penalties  be 
applied  by  some  bureaucrat  who  might 
decide  a  given  advertisement  to  be  un¬ 
true  in  any  particular,  or  if  it  directly, 
by  ambiguity,  omission  or  inference 
tends  to  create  a  misleading  impressimi. 
Surely  this  language  gives  to  adminis¬ 
trators  very  great  latitude  of  interpre¬ 
tation. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  clearly  defined 
belief  on  the  part  of  many  administra¬ 
tive  officials  that  advertising  is  a  social 
and  economic  waste,  that  it  should  be 
included  as  a  marketing  cost;  that  even 
harmless  trade  claims  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  and  that  all  advertisements 
should  be  strictly  factual.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  latter,  all  will  remember 
that  officials  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  among  other  things,  protested 
against  an  advertisement  containing  the 
jingle: 

Most  little  pigs  go  to  market — 

The  best  little  pigs  go  to  Jones. 

as  being  misleading  because  not  all  of 
the  ‘best  little  pigs  go  to  Jones.’ 

“The  Oil  Administrator  recently 
recommended  that  certain  advertised  oil 
products  must  be  marketed  at  one-half 
cent  more  than  unadvertised  oil. 

“Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  Tug¬ 
well  and  other  bills  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  force  the  grading  of  many 
products  which  the  advertising  pro¬ 
ducers  believe  would  destroy  the  value 
of  their  good-will  and  trade  marks. 

“VVe  are  informed  that  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  book  by  Dr.  Tugwell  and  Howard 
C.  Hill,  entitled  ‘Our  Economic  So¬ 
ciety’  is  proposed  to  be  used  as  a  te.ct- 
book  in  social  science  classes  for  the 
purpose  of  implanting  anti-advertising 
propaganda  in  the  adolescent  mind.  A 
portion  of  this  book,  under  the  Chap¬ 
ter  ‘.Advertising  as  U  aste’  is  quoted  ; 
Even  if  we  assume  that  all  the  products 
advertised  are  worth  while,  a  tremendous 
social  waste  is  involved.  Stuart  Chase 
estimates  that  600, oOO  i)eople  are  en^jaRed 
in  advertising.  He  .says  that  in  a  socially 
p  anned  society  10  per  cent,  of  this  num¬ 
ber  would  lie  necessary  to  spread  useful 
information  and  540.000  might  be  released 
tor  oti'.er  needed  work.  He  presents  the 
economics  of  advertising  in  this  fashion: 

‘There  are  just  so  many  dollars  to  be 
spent.  Advertising  creates  no  new  dollars. 

In  fact,  by  removing  workers  from  pro¬ 
ductive  employment,  it  tends  to  depress 
output,  and  thus  even  lessen  the  number 
of  real  dollars.  What  it  does  do  is  this : 

It  transfers  purchasing  power  from  A.  to 
B.  It  makes  people  stop  buying  Mogg’s 
Soap  and  start  buying  Bogg  s  Soap. 
Every  drug  store  carries  some  60  kinds 
of  soap  and  35  kinds  of  tooth  paste.  It 
makes  people  stop  buying  shaving  soap 
and  starts  them  buying  it  in  tinfoil  sticks. 

It  can  make  A  rich  and  ruin  B.  With 
a  fixed  and  relentless  number  of  dollars 
to  play  with,  it  can  shift  these  dollars  all 
over  the  map.  But.  as'  Veblen  points  out, 
the  game  is  played  in  a  closed  market. 
You  cannot  lift  yourself  by  vour  boot¬ 
straps.  Further,  ‘in  such  a  closed  mar¬ 
ket,  the  volume  of  purchasing  power  will 
be  narrowed  by  approximately  the  aggre¬ 
gate  cost  of  salesmanship.’  ’’ 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  the  attempt  to 
our  school  system  for  this  or  any 
kind  of  propaganda  is  reprehensible 
and  should  be  condemned. 

“The  Securities  Act,  which  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
the  Federal  Government  something  akin 
to  various  State  blue  sky  laws,  has 
served  almost  wholly  to  dry  up  financial 
advertising.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  administers  this  law,  but  its 
jwwer  to  issue  regulations  is  strictly 
limited.  Shortly  after  the  enactment 
of  the  act,  your  committee  on  federal 
laws  made  representations  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  regulations  affecting  the  advertising 
of  securities.  The  commission  issued 
an  amendment  to  its  regulations  follow¬ 
ing  these  representations,  modifying  its 
former  restriction  in  some  respects,  but 
even  so,  the  punitive  features  of  the  act 


are  so  stringent  that  while  these  regu¬ 
lations  have  served  slightly  to  relax  the 
restrictions  on  advertising,  it  is  still  im¬ 
possible  for  newspapers  to  publish  a 
large  volume  of  proper  financial  adver¬ 
tising  because  of  the  liability  which  the 
law  places  upon  those  who  advertise. 
'There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  fur¬ 
ther  modification  is  in  prospect. 

“The  President  has  taken  up  this 
matter  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  has  suggested  that  it  prepare 
an  amendment  to  the  act  which  will 
permit  of  freer  advertising  of  proper 
securities  than  is  now  possible  under 
the  law. 

“The  Stock  Exchange  Bill  (S.  2693, 
introduced  by  Senator  Fletcher )  also 
contains  provisions  against  advertising. 
'The  bill  was  reported  out  .April  20th 
by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  11  to  8,  and  early  consideration 
by  the  Senate  may  he  expected.  On 
-April  25th  the  House  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  approved  it  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  It  is  expected  to 
come  up  in  the  House  on  Monday  and 
later  go  to  conference  after  the  Senate 
measure  passes  that  body. 

“A'esterday  executives  of  eleven  large 
insurance  companies  expressed  the  con¬ 
viction  that  this  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
impose  restrictions  which  go  far  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  occasion  and  will 
prevent  the  issuance  of  sound  long-term 
securities,  and  that  amendments  would 
start  a  flow  of  new  capital.’’ 

The  meeting  was  opened  Wednesday 
by  Mr.  Davis,  who  outlined  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  A.N.P.-A.  during  the  past 
year,  touching  upon  the  NR.A,  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  newspaper  boy,  news¬ 
print,  radio,  advertising  agencies,  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  labor  conditions 
and  other  matters  that  were  dealt  with 
in  detail  in  committee  reports. 

The  past  year,  Mr.  Davis  said,  has 
been  “a  period  of  great  stress  and  strain 
upon  the  entire  personnel’’  of  the  .A.X. 
P..A.,  “because  of  many  new  and  here¬ 
tofore  unheard  of  problems”. 

“I  believe,”  he  added,  “that  never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  association, 
and  certainly  not  during  my  term  of 
office,  have  your  Ixiard  of  directors  and 
committees  worked  so  hard  or  so  faith¬ 
fully  to  protect  your  interests.  W’hether 
or  not  we  have  succeeded  is  for  you  to 
decide,  but  if  the  results  have  not  met 
with  unanimous  approval  it  has  not  been 
because  of  lack  of  effort.” 

Mr.  Davis  then  turned  the  meeting 
over  to  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago 
Daily  .Vciv'j,  who  acted  as  chairman. 

Col.  McCormick’s  address  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  received.  The  resolution  he 
offered  was  not  acted  upon  immediately 
due  to  an  A.N.P.A.  convention  regula¬ 
tion  that  no  resolution  involving  the 
policy  of  the  association  can  be  passed 
on  at  the  same  session  it  is  offered. 

.After  giving  a  brief  history  of  press 
freedom.  Col.  McCormick  recounted  the 
struggles  of  publishers  leading  up  to  the 
writing  of  a  clause  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  code  reaffirming  the  press’s  guar¬ 
antee  of  freedom  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution.  He  answered  the  numer¬ 
ous  criticisms  of  the  newspapers’  stand 
in  the  matter,  made  by  NR-A  officials, 
and  paid  his  respects  to  publishers  who 
had  denounced  the  press  freedom  advo¬ 
cates. 

He  then  cited  instances  of  what  he 
said  were  government  deprivations  of 
free  press  and  free  speech.  If  the  press 
had  not  put  up  its  vigorous  insistence 
of  a  free  press  clause  in  its  code,  he 
said,  they  might  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  the  “little  tailor”  in  New 
A'ork  who  went  to  jail  because  he 
pressed  a  suit  for  35  cents  instead  of 
40  cents. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader,  and  a  memlier  of  the  code 
committee,  also  spoke  on  the  subject, 
as  did  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Ne^v  York 
Sun,  W.  O.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe,  and 
others. 

Col.  McCormick’s  address  is  printed 
in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  com¬ 
prised  the  report  of  the  press  freedom 
committee,  which  was  not  given  out  in 
advance. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  committee 


is  comprised  of  Col.  McCormick,  chair- 
man;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angela 
Times;  William  T.  Dewart,  New  Yori 
Sun;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  St,  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Joseph  Bidder,  Bidder  Broth-  I 
ers  Newspapers  and  S.  E.  Thomason, 
Chicago  Times  and  Tampa  Tribune, 

-At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  ses-  i 
sion  Wednesday,  R.  T.  Wilken,  Rev  ' 
York  Daily  News,  presented  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  advertising  agents. 

Then  Samuel  M.  Williams,  manager 
of  the  code  authority  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business,  explained 
what  his  office  was  doing  to  adjust 
overlapping  in  administration  of  vari¬ 
ous  codes  affecting  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

“There  will  be  no  dual  assessments 
of  newspapers  which  have  side  issues 
in  the  printing  fields,”  Mr.  Williams 
said.  He  told  of  the  negotiations  now 
taking  place  to  reconcile  conflicting  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  daily  newspaper  code 
with  the  newspaper  sections  of  the  gra¬ 
phic  arts  code,  the  trucking  code  and 
the  photo-engraving  code. 

The  principle  of  the  daily  newspaper 
code  authority,  Mr.  W’illiams  said,  is 
“to  protect  the  newspaper  publisher 
rather  than  to  impose  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  him.” 

The  trucking  industry,  Mr.  Williams 
said,  proposed  to  levy  a  registration 
fee  on  every  truck.  The  code  authority 
of  the  daily  newspapers,  however, 
lodged  a  complaint  against  inclusion 
of  newspaper  trucks. 

Newspapers  subscribing  to  the  daily 
newspaper  code  are  not  responsible  to 
any  code  “other  than  our  own,”  Mr. 
Williams  said.  He  devoted  consider¬ 
able  time  to  answering  questions  and 
explaining  various  matters  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  code. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Williams’ 
talk,  a  written  question  was  handed  to 
him. 

“What,”  it  was  asked,  “is  there  of 
benefit  to  newspapers  in  the  code?” 

Mr.  Williams  replied  that  there  were 
no  direct  benefits.  But  if  there  were 
no  newspaper  code,  he  added,  the  news¬ 
paper  world  would  be  beset  with  many 
perplexing  problems  that  would  prove 
embarrassing. 

John  C.  Shaffer,  Indianapolis  Star, 
made  the  observation  that,  with  all 
other  codes,  the  businesses  subscribing 
were  enabled  by  code  provisions  to 
make  a  profit.  W’hy  was  not  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  newspaper  code,  he  asked. 

Mr.  Davis  referred  Mr.  Shaffer  to 
the  answer  made  to  a  similar  request 
by  Elisha  Hanson,  -A.N.P.A.  attorney, 
at  the  meeting  of  small  dailies  on 
'Tuesday.  Mr.  Hanson  said  then  that  the 
newspaper  was  a  service,  not  a  com¬ 
modity,  and  that  the  cost  of  a  news¬ 
paper  could  not  be  determined. 

-Also  at  this  session  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  talk  about  the  pryxised  child 
labor  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  some  publishers  told  of  child  wel¬ 
fare  vvork  in  their  communities. 

The  radio  question  came  up  in  some 
detail,  although  the  .A.N.P.A.  withheld 
information  on  this  matter.  Since  last 
\ear’s  convention  the  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  press  associations,  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  has  regulated  the 
broadcasting  of  news.  -Although  there 
has  been  general  agreement  on  the 
merits  of  the  new  plan,  there  have  bera 
some  who  objected  to  it.  E.  H.  Harris. 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  is 
chairman  of  the  A.N.P..A.  radio  com¬ 
mittee  : 

Discussion  of  the  newspaper  code 
and  how  the  NR-A  code  system  was 
affecting  the  press  dominated  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  small  dailies  on  Tuesday, 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
proper. 

Howard  Davis  opened  the  meeting  at 
10  a.  m.  with  tne  following  remarks: 

“I  take  pleasure,  as  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  welcoming  '-ou  to  this  me^ 
ing,  which  has  been  especially  designed 
for  a  discussion  of  topics  believed  to 
be  of  peculiar  interest  to  those 
papers  which  are  not  published  in  the 
larger  cities, 

“The  idea  of  holding  such  a 
as  you  know,  was  inaugurated 
and  has  proven  such  an  outstanding 
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success  that  this  year,  instead  of  the 
usual  half-day  session,  the  meeting  has 
been  extended  to  two  sessions,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  entire  day.  It  might  be  said  to 
be  unfortunate  that  every  member  of 
this  association,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  his  paper’s  circulation,  does  not 
attend  these  sessions  and  take  part  in 
the  interesting  and  constructive  discus¬ 
sions  which  take  place  here. 

“This  year,  as  never  before,  a  full 
and  frank  discussion  of  the  problems, 
many  of  them  new,  confronting  news¬ 
paper  publishers  is  necessary  if  you  are 
to  receive  all  the  advantages  which 
these  meetings  make  possible. 

"Certainly  the  past  year  has  been 
fraught  with  difficulties  for  all  of  us. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  you  have  been 
able  to  discover  solutions  to  some  of 
the  difficulties,  and  those  who  have  will 
confer  a  great  favor  upon  the  entire 
membership  by  sharing  their  informa¬ 
tion  with  us.  I  hope  that  all  of  you 
will  discuss  each  topic  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sented.  There  is  no  subject  on  the 
program  not  worthy  of  consideration 
and  discussion. 

“Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  some 
of  you  have  ideas  entirely  outside  of 
the  program  that  are  invaluable. 

“If  each  of  you  contributes  one 
thought  to  this  meeting,  all  of  us  can¬ 
not  fail  to  leave  this  afternoon  with  the 
feeling  that  from  these  two  meetings 
alone  we  have  derived  sufficient  valu¬ 
able  information  to  repay  you  for  the 
time  and  expense  of  attending  the  en¬ 
tire  convention. 

“I  now  turn  this  meeting  over  to  Mr. 
E.  H.  Harris,  your  chairman,  who 
requires  no  introduction.” 

Mr.  Harris  set  the  keynote  of  the 
meeting  with  the  following  statement : 

“In  acknowledging  the  welcome  ex¬ 
tended  by  President  Davis,  I  want  to 
assure  him  on  behalf  of  the  publishers 
in  the  small  cities  that  we  truly  are 
grateful  to  him  for  the  time  and 
thought  which  he  has  given  to  our  in¬ 
terests  in  the  negotiations  for  a  daily 
newspaper  code. 

“Those  of  us  who  sat  with  him 
through  those  months  of  strenuous 
activity  can  testify  to  his  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  small  publishers  and 
his  efforts  to  keep  before  the  code  ad¬ 
ministrators  at  all  times  the  dangers  of 
some  proposed  provisions  which  might 
have  been  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
the  small  newspapers. 

"Since  we  assembled  in  this  room  a 
year  ago  today,  newspaper  publishers 
have  been  passing  through  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and,  we  might  add, 
one  of  the  most  hazardous  periods  in 
the  history  of  American  journalism. 
The  passage  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  followed  by  provisions 
of  the  President’s  Reemployment  Agree¬ 
ment,  brought  the  newspaper  publishers 
face  to  face  with  many  new  problems 
which  they  had  not  encountered  before. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  desired  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  government  in  its  re¬ 
covery  program;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  method  in  sight  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  revenue  for  newspapers 
to  meet  the  increased  expenses  accom¬ 
panying  an  adherence  to  the  govern- 
"lOTt  program. 

The  publication  of  a  newspaper  is 
unlike  other  business  enterprises  because 
additional  expense  cannot  be 
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handed  on  to  the  consumer.  In  our 
additional  expense  must  be 
absorbed  by  the  newspaper  itself  either 
through  a  drain  on  a  surplus  account 
or  through  reductions  in  expenses  in 
wme  other  phase  of  the  publishing 
busmess. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  publication 
I  h.  newspaper  falls  into  two  general 
classifications : 

Fikst:  It  Is  a  Profession 
It  Is  a  Business 

The  publication  of  a  newspaper  is 
m  u*  ^  business  with  which  to 
ake  profits.  It  is  a  profession  which 
h^  assumed^  the  responsibility  of  sup- 
j  t^hiaens  of  this  nation  with 
^  history  and  an  interpreta- 
living  Iilsfory  in  terms  of  daily 

^  newspaper  publishing  is 
P  imarily  a  profession,  but  because  it 


so  happens  that  this  profession  can 
function  only  through  certain  mechan¬ 
ical  processes  which  have  to  do  with 
type,  paper,  ink,  and  a  delivery  system, 
this  part  of  the  operations  of  a  news¬ 
paper  necessarily  must  be  classed  as  a 
business.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
code  committee  experienced  so  much 
difficulty  in  the  preparation  of  a  code 
which  would  comply  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recov¬ 
ery  .Act  and  at  the  same  time  would 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  profession 
which  are  guaranteed  to  it  in  the  first 
amendment  to  the  constitution. 

‘‘Although  many  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  said 
they  never  intended  that  newspapers 
should  come  under  the  law,  the  fact 
remains  that  after  it  was  enacted  the 
men  who  were  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  administrating  the  law 
decided  that  newspapers  came  under  its 
jurisdiction  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
industry.  They  so  informed  the  news¬ 
paper  code  committee,  which  was  then 
giving  its  time  and  thought  to  the 
subject. 

“However,  the  committee  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  practical  problem.  The 
President,  in  his  appeal  for  industry 
to  support  his  reemployment  program, 
virtually  placed  newspapers  ‘on  the 
spot.’  In  the  opinion  of  counsel,  the 
law  could  not  be  applied  to  newspapers 
if  they  resisted.  On  the  other  hand, 
publishers  as  a  whole  wished  to  assist 
in  bringing  about  economic  recovery 
and  were  reluctant  to  remain  out  of  a 
national  effort  because  of  a  peculiar 
legal  position,  given  newspapers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pe6ple  as  a  whole. 

“Therefore  a  code  was  submitted  to 
the  National  Recovery  .Administration 
which  not  only  permitted  newspapers 
to  participate  in  the  recovery  program, 
but  at  the  same  time  observed  our  obli¬ 
gations  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  a  free  press. 

“The  last  nine  months  have  been  spent 
in  attempting  to  meet  these  issues.  The 
preservation  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  these  issues  are  es¬ 
sential  not  alone  to  the  newspapers,  but 
alst)  primarily  to  the  people  who  must 
depend  on  the  press  for  the  protection 
of  their  constitutional  right  of  free 
e.'cpression  of  opinion. 

“It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  this  subject. 
It  will  l)e  considered  by  the  convention 
Wednesday  ond  Thursday  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  order  of  business.  I  do  desire  to 
point  out  to  you  at  this  time,  however, 
that  a  number  of  problems  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  .session  today,  the  answer 
to  which  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  convention  at  its  regular  session 
tomorrow  and  Thursday  when  you  are 
urged  to  participate  in  the  debate. 

“During  the  past  year  newspaper 
publishers  have  not  been  able  to  do 
much  constructive  planning  on  account 
of  the  uncertainties  of  business  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  our  economic  and  social  life. 


"Publishers  have  coasted  along  with 
their  organizations.  They  did  not  want 
to  increase  the  number  of  unemployed 
by  reducing  their  staffs;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  confronted  whh  a 
deficit  because  the  merchants  in  their 
towns  were  not  financially  able  to  meet 
an  increased  advertising  schedule. 

“In  the  meeting  today  we  will  have 
before  us  many  subjects  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  ail  of  us,  and  the  discussion 
of  these  topics  should  be  most  bene¬ 
ficial  and  instructive. 

“Out  of  these  group  discussions  per¬ 
haps  will  come  some  words  of  inspira¬ 
tion  which  will  offer  suggestions 
whereby  we  may  strengthen  our  own 
institutions.  The  obligations  resting 
upon  newspapers  with  their  millions 
of  circulation  are  greater  today  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  this  convention  can  assist  us 
in  solving  some  of  our  problems  and 
show  us  how  we  may  more  truly  live 
lip  to  the  ideals  of  the  profession,  then 
our  time  will  not  have  been  spent  in 
vain. 

“It  is  the  hope  of  your  chairman  that 
every  member  present  will  feel  that  he 
owes  an  obligation  to  every  other  pub¬ 
lisher  to  offer  him  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  and  advice. 

“Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  may  all 
enter  into  the  real  purpose  of  this 
meeting  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
for  a  serious  exchange  of  experiences 
and  opinions.’’ 

Nearly  the  whole  morning  session 
was  devoted  to  the  code  problem.  The 
feeling  was  expressed  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  should  attempt  to  govern  them¬ 
selves,  instead  of  waiting  for  govern¬ 
ment  action.  The  new  things  that  are 
likely  to  come  up  under  the  code  sys¬ 
tem,  it  was  argued,  should  be  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  newspapers. 

The  chairman  of  the  code  authority 
of  the  daily  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  S.  M.  Williams,  of  the  Ridder 
Brothers  Newspapers,  was  then  intro¬ 
duced,  who  stated  that  he  was  anxious 
to  obtain  information  as  well  as  re¬ 
ceive  it,  and  answered  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  daily  newspaper 
rode. 

Then  came  the  highly  moot  question 
as  to  why  the  daily  newspaper  code 
did  not  include  a  fair  business  practice 
provision. 

The  question  was  raised  by  S.  E. 
I'homason,  Chicago  Times  and  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  who  raised  the  “hypo¬ 
thetical”  question  as  follows:  VVhat 
recourse  has  a  newspaper  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  center  which  suddenly  finds  that 
its  newspapers  are  taken  off  the  news 
stands? 

But  the  problem  switched  immediate¬ 
ly  from  metropolitan  to  small  news¬ 
papers  when  E.  P.  Adler,  president  of 
the  Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers,  told  of 
newspaper  organizations  in  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  which  were  forming  trade 
practice  regulations,  particularly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  circulation  prices. 

O.  S.  Warden,  Great  Fails  (Mont.) 
Tribune,  was  another  who  brought  up 


the  application  of  the  daily  newspaper 
code  to  the  small  newspaper. 

Wilfred  Carnahan  and  Fred  Harvey, 
14-ycar-old  carriers  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post -Standard,  gave  a  sell¬ 
ing  demonstration. 

Fred,  taking  the  familiar  role  of 
newspaper  boy,  interrupted  Wilfred, 
who  enacted  a  busy  housewife,  with  a 
husband  out  of  work.  To  her  objec¬ 
tions  that  she  could  not  afford  a  palmer, 
he  answered  that  she  could  not  afford 
to  miss  the  opportunity  to  save  money 
by  studying  the  want  ads  and  bargain 
.sale  announcements.  P.  S.  He  got  the 
subscription. 

The  bovs  were  brought  to  the  con¬ 
vention  bv  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Mr.  Barnum  in  a  short  talk  empha¬ 
sized  the  educational  advantages  and 
the  training  in  good  wtizenship  received 
by  newspaper  boys  in  those  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  devoted  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problem. 

He  urged  the  publishers  to  select  in¬ 
telligent  boys  as  carriers,  train  them  not 
only  in  their  job  but  in  citizenship  and 
in»the  matters  valuable  to  their  future, 
and  to  consider  themselves  personally 
concerned  with  the  boys’  careers. 

Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  who  has 
long  been  active  in  boy  welfare  work, 
spoke  along  the  same  lines. 

J.  Noel  Macy,  of  the  Westchester 
County  (N.  Y.)  Newspapers  presided 
at  the  afternoon  session,  which  was 
taken  up  for  the  most  part  with  a 
continuation  of  the  code  discussion. 

Elisha  Hanson,  A.  N.  P.  A.  Wash¬ 
ington  attorney,  was  present  and  an¬ 
swered  many  questions.  He  paid 
tribute  to  Mr.  Davis  for  his  work  on 
the  code. 

Probably  the  question  raised  by  Fred 
Schilplin,  St,  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times- 
Journal,  was  the  most  provocative.  He 
asked  Mr.  Hanson  whether,  under  the 
daily  newspaper  code,  it  was  legal  for 
new'spapers  to  get  together  sectionally 
and  agree  not  to  sell  their  papers  below 
cost. 

Mr.  Hanson  answered  by  saymg  that 
newspapers  were  not  commodities  but 
a  service,  and  for  that  reason  it  was 
impossible  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  a 
newspaper.  There  is  no  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  he  added,  why  newspapers  which 
desire  to  get  together  to  formulate  a 
plan  for  making  production  economies 
and  thus  increasing  profits  should  not 
do  so. 

Mr.  Schilplin  spoke  on  the  present 
necessity  of  newspapers  having  to  meet 
the  higher  costs  of  production,  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  of  the  public  for  quality.  The 
newspaper’s  first  duty,  he  said,  is  to 
the  public. 

Other  matters  pertaining  to  increased 
newspaper  costs  were  discussed  in  de¬ 
tail.  Editor  &  Publisher  learned,  al¬ 
though  no  official  report  on  the  subject 
was  made. 

The  newspaper  guilds  came  in  for 
considerable  analysis. 

Some  alarm  was  expressed  over  the 
shopping  news  menace,  which  was  said 
to  be  greater  now  than  ever  before. 
One  publisher  told  of  being  sued  for 
libel  for  having  attacked  one  of  these 
publications  in  his  editorial  columns. 
The  convention  talked  for  about  an  hour 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Macy,  speaking  on  the  value  of 
local  news,  said  that  a  recent  survey  of 
his  papers  showed  that  95  per  cent  of 
their  readers  were  most  interested  in 
local  news. 

Mr.  Colby  described  the  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  the  press  clause,  then 
went  on: 

And  now  we  come  to  this  newsprint 
code.  It  stems  on  the  great  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  has 
been  admirably  analyzed  this  afternoon, 
first  by  Colonel  Knox,  in  his  lucid  re¬ 
marks  which  I  regret  were  not  more 
extended  because  I  should  have  listened 
to  him  at  greater  length  with  great 
pleasure,  and  then  by  other  speakers. 
It  is  apparent  you  have  studied  this 
proposed  code  in  all  its  implications  and 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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A.  N.  A.  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  COMMISSIONS 

Advertisers*  President  Opposes  Any  Provision  in  Proposed  Agency  Code  Which  Would  Give  Legal 

Backing  to  Present  System  of  Compensation 

Outspoken  opposition  to  any  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  ferent  subjects.  There  are  those  »b; 

orovision  in  the  advertisinK  A dvArtJcinor  AtrAtirv  Pnm-  I  am  not  nrenared  to  sav.  I  am.  how-  !»eem  to  take  any  discussion  of  ageurl 


provision  in  the  a  d  v  e  r  t  i  s  i  n_g 
agencies’  code,  when  and  if  one  is 
adopted,  that  would  give  legal  force  to 
the  present  agency  commission  system, 
was  voiced  April  26  by  Allyn  B.  Mc- 
Intire,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Natiopal  Advertisers,  speaking  before 
the  Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

“As  to  whether  or  not  advertising 
agents  should  have  a  code,”  said  Mr. 
Mclntire,  “I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
I  am,  however,  prepared  to  say  that,  if 
they  do  desire  one,  it  should  be  one 
which  regulates  themselves  and  not  one 
which  seeks  to  freeze  a  rate  of  payment 
or  method  or  payment  upon  advertisers. 

“I  am  also  prepared  to  offer  the 
opinion  that  a  code  for  the  agency 
business  should  be  part  of  a  master 
code  for  all  who  serve  the  advertiser, 
it  any  code  be  required.  Certainly  if 
all  industries  that  are  part  of  the 
graphic  arts  can  operate  under  a  master 
code,  then  all  who  serve  the  advertiser 
can  operate  under  a  master  code.” 

The  advertising  agency  code,  after 
many  months  of  negotiation,  is  still  held 
up.  A  preliminary  code  was  submitted 
last  August,  and  many  revisions  have 
been  made  since  then;  but  no  code  has 
reached  the  stage  of  a  public  hearing. 

Provisions  covering  the  agency  com¬ 
mission  have  been  generally  considered 
the  heart  of  code  proposals.  John  Ben¬ 
son,  president  of  the  .American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  -Agencies,  who 
has  been  the  leader  in  code  negotiations, 
pointed  out  to  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
this  connection  that  the  proposed  code 
did  not  seek  to  establish  “either  the 
validity  or  the  amount”  of  commission 
to  be  paid  to  an  agency. 

“We  merely  want  to  see.”  Mr.  Ben- 
ton  said,  “tliat  our  own  members  live 
up  to  their  obligations;  that  if  they 
accept  a  commission  from  a  publisher 
for  a  certain  purpose,  they  shall  not 
divert  it  to  some  other  purpose.” 

To  accomplish  this,  code  proposals 
thus  far  made  public  have  provided  that 
rebating  of  commissions  to  a  client  by 
an  agency  should  be  considered  an  un¬ 
fair  practice. 

Mr.  Mclntire’s  topic  was  “Let’s  Get 
Rid  of  An  Outworn  Conception  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  Referring  to  the  drastic 
reforms  in  many  phases  of  business 
and  the  criticism  of  advertising  in 
Washington,  he  went  on  to  say : 

“Over  a  long  period  of  time  one  of 
the  most  important  institutions  in  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  slowly  developing  into 
something  other  than  what  it  originally 
started  as.  1  am  referring  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agent.  In  the  Iwginning  he 
was  a  seller  of  space.  For  some  years 
he  has  steadily  worked  toward  an  ob¬ 
jective  which  is  best  descrilied  by  my 
good  friend.  Roy  Durstine,  as  a  ‘conh- 
dential  partner  of  the  advertiser.’  While 
this  evolution  has  been  taking  place  with 
respect  to  his  relationship  to  advertiser 
and  medium,  many  of  his  number  have 
clung  tenaciously  to  a  method  of  com- 
pen;<ation  best  described  as  a  percentage 
on  money  spent,  which  was  right  and 
proper  when  agents  were  brokers  of 
space,  which  they  bought  and  sold. 

“The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  of  which  I  now  happen  to  be 
president,  has  in  times  past  vigorously 
stated  its  opposition  to  this  old  time 
method  of  agency  compensation.  In  go¬ 
ing  over  past  records  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  find  that  when  it  has  spoken  out, 
it  has  ^ne  so  because  of  attempts  made 
at  a  given  time  to  ‘freeze’  that  method 
of  compensation  as  the  only  permissible 
method. 

“About  ten  months  ago  there  were 
public  indications  that  the  Association, 
after  some  years  of  silence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  was  about  to  speak  its  mind  again. 
Such  an  indication  was  given  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  association's  semi-annual 
meeting  in  New  A'ork  on  June  8  of  a 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

report  called  “.Advertising  Agency  Com-  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  am,  how- 
pensation  in  Relation  to  the  Total  Cost  ever,  prepared  to  say  that,  if  they  do  de- 
of  Advertising”  by  James  W.  Young  of  sire  one,  it  should  be  one  which  regu- 
the  University  of  Chicago.  This  study  lates  themselves  and  not  one  which  seeks 
offered  these  thoughts:  that  the  dis-  to  freeze  a  rate  of  payment  or  method 
count  system  of  agency  remuneration  of  payment  upon  advertisers.  I  am  also 

prepared  to  offer  the  opinion  that  a 

-  code  for  the  agency  business  should  be 

part  of  a  master  code  for  all  who  serve 
the  advertiser,  if  any  code  be  required. 
There  are  many  organizations  which 
do  not  bear  the  name  of  advertising 
agency.  In  the  group  of  the  many  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  who  serve 
advertisers  in  addition  to  advertising 
agents,  are  to  be  found  direct  mail 
specialists,  window  display  counsellors, 
package  experts,  premium  goods  special¬ 
ists,  industrial  motion  picture  producers, 
radio  program  bureaus,  car  card  adver¬ 
tising  services,  and  exhibition  special¬ 
ists.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go 
further  with  this  roll  call.  Certainly 
if  all  industries  that  are  part  of  the 
graphic  arts  can  operate  under  a  master 
cixle,  then  all  who  serve  the  advertiser 
can  operate  under  a  master  code. 

“During  the  intervening  months  since 
the  agency  group  submitted  a  code,  ad¬ 
vertisers,  through  the  A.  N.  A.,  have 
supplied  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  from  time  to  time  with  infor¬ 
mation  and  facts  on  their  own  initiative 
and  at  the  request  of  the  NR  A — facts 
on  which  we  based  our  opposition  to 
any  proposed  code  for  the  advertising 
agency  business  which  sought  to  build 
Allyn  B.  Mclntire  a  price  barrier  around  that  business, 

had  grown  by  an  evolutionary  process:  “There  has  been  only  one  motive  be- 


that  the  process  was  now  finished  and  hind  our  opposition.  That  motive  has 
the  system  should  be  accepted  as  the  )»een  to  prevent  any  one  from  using  the 
liest  for  all  concerned.  The  association  force  of  law  to  stop  the  evolution  of  a 
rejected  the  conclusion  of  this  report  system  of  agencv  remuneration, 
and  came  to  a  decision  to  make  a  study  ..4^  minutes  ago  I  referred  to  the 
of  agency  comiiensation.  \\  ith  regard  there  was  under  way  a  study 

to  that  study  I  shall  say  more  subject  of  advertising  agency 

I  desire  now  to  address  myself  to  compensation  by  the  Association  of  Na- 
an  endeavor  on  the  i«rt  of  some  agents  Advertisers.  I  desire  now  to 

to  use  the  force  of  law  to  fasten  upon  make  the  first  public  statement  on  that 
advertisers  the  present  discount  system  ^tudy.  This  study  is  being  carried  on 
of  agency  remuneration  within  a  short  Association  by  its  former  man¬ 

time  after  the  \oung  report,  which  ad-  aging  director.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Haase, 
vertisers  rejected,  had  api>eared.  under  the  direction  of  three  trustees, 


‘In  Augu.st  of  last  y-ear  there  was  is-  yvhich  number  includes  Mr.  Lee  H. 
sued  by  the  National  Recovery  .Admin-  Bristol.  Mr.  Stuart  Peabody,  and— I 
istration  a  printed  document  liearing  the  happy  to  say— myself 
heading  ‘Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  -jhis  .study  seeks  to  take  an  inven- 
the  -Advertising  Agency  Business  as  jory  of  the  various  methods  of  agency 
Submitt^  on  August  26,  1933.  The  compensation  which  exist,  and  to  ap- 
cover  of  this  printed  document  bore  praise  these  different  methods,  if  pos- 


these  explanatory  words : 

“  ‘  This  Code  for  the  Advertising 


sible. 

“This  study  is  in  no  way  revolution- 


.Agency  Industry  in  its  present  form  j^ry  in  its  intent.  Like  our  opposition 
merely  reflects  the  proposal  of  the  jq  agency  code  which  seeks  to  reg- 
alxive-menuoned  industry,  and  none  of  ulate 'advertisers,  it  is  calm  and  consid- 
the  provisions  contained  therein  are  to  ered  in  its  outlook.  It  seeks  to  render 
l)e  regarded  as  having  received  the  ap-  ^  service  to  all  concerned — advertiser, 
proval  of  the  National  Recoverv  .Ad-  agent  and  medium.  It  is  not  being  car- 
mimstration  as  applying  to  this  mdus-  qjj  jp  selfish  interest  of  any 

party, 

'This  proposed  code,  which  the  -A.  -jj  ^.jij  jje  based  upon  legal  research; 
N.  A.  suhmittM  to  its  members  for  upon  research  of  all  existing  non-Iegal 
e.xamination  and  study,  on  close  anal-  public  documents  and  upon  field  work 
ysis,  seemed  to  be  a  plan  that,  in  effect,  and  investigation  among  advertisers, 
sought  to  regulate  the  advertiser  by  when  those  phases  of  the  work  have 
forcing  upon  him  an  arbitrary  metln>d  been  completed  and  written,  it  will  be 
of  doing  business.  _  submitted  for  comment  to  representa- 

“Naturally,  we,  as  buyers  of  advertis-  tives  of  all  the  different  interests  in- 
ing.  objected.  (Any  other  group  of  volved  in  the  advertising  agency  busi- 
buyers  of  any  other  service  or  com-  ness  and  in  advertising  mediums.  Their 


modity  would  do  the  same  thing  when  comments  will  be  given  with  the  report. 


any  numerically  small  group  of  sellers 
band  together  and  determine  what  their 
prices  and  the  prices  of  their  competi¬ 
tors  shall  be.) 

“There  is  as  yet  no  code  of  fair  com¬ 
petition  for  the  advertising  agency  busi¬ 
ness.  To  my  knowledge  there  is  no 
proposed  code  on  which  a  hearing  can 
be  held.  The  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  my  opinion  has  very 
wisely  delayed  action  in  this  matter  un¬ 
til  it  could  properly  weigh  and  appraise 
the  controversy.  As  to  whether  or  not 


It  will  not  be  necessary  for  any  con¬ 
trary  findings  or  opinions  to  seek  to 
catch  up  with  any  report  which  we  may 
put  out.  As  one  of  the  trustees  direct¬ 
ing  this  study  of  the  Association,  I  am 
able  to  say  to  you.  at  this  stage  of  the 
study,  that  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  be  a  report  which  agents 
will  gladly  welcome  because  it  will  af¬ 
ford  them  information  on  their  busi¬ 
ness  not  hitherto  generally  available. 

“Advertising  agenej"  compensation 
and  the  advertising  agency  as  an  Am- 


advertising  agents  should,  have  a  code,  erican  business  institution  are  two  dif¬ 


ferent  subjects.  There  are  those  »b 
seem  to  take  any  discussion  of  agenr 
compensation  as  an  attack  upon  the  ai 
vertising  agency  as  an  institution, 

“The  advertising  agepey  in  the  eyti 
of  an  intelligent  advertiser  is  a  souk 
institution.  It  is  a  cooperative  idea.  1; 
operates  on  the  basis  of  serving  not; 
than  one  advertiser,  thus  spreading  tit 
cost  of  the  ability  and  service  it  hap. 
pens  to  be  able  to  offer  among  nwi: 
than  one  advertiser  and  thereby  nuk- 
ing  the  cost  lower  for  each  individia 
advertiser.  It  is  an  institution  that  tht 
advertiser  desires  to  perpetuate  andtw 
that  will  perpetuate  itself  by  its  vtn 
abilities,  in  my  opinion,  long  after  thi 
present  artificial  wall  of  agenq’  rt- 
muneration  has  crumbled  away.” 

Mr.  Mclntire  insisted  that  advertisinj 
should  exist  for  the  primary  benefit  ot 
the  advertiser — not  to  pile  up  inordinate 
profits,  but  “so  he  can  share  his  gain; 
with  consumers  and  with  all  who  help 
him  serve  the  consumer.”  He  said  that 
many  agents  and  owners  of  adverfisinj 
mediums,  although  recognizing  this  at 
individuals,  took  the  group  position  tha* 
“advertising  exists  for  t^  advertising 
medium.”  This  conception,  he  said 
“means  volume  for  the  sake  of  volume." 
involving  careless  waste  of  space,  pro¬ 
tection  of  inefficient  agents,  and  sus¬ 
taining  of  “inefficient,  paste-pot  and 
racketeer  mediums  which  drain  business 
away  from  worth-while  mediums.” 

As  a  constructive  example  of  effort 
the  speaker  cited  the  recent  establisii- 
ment  of  the  Traffic  Audit  Bureau  in 
New  A’ork  by  cooperation  of  the  A 
N.  A.,  the  American  Association  oi 
Advertising  Agencies,  and  the  Oit- 
door  Advertising  Association  of  Am¬ 
erica. 

“Here,”  he  said,  “is  a  going  institu 
tion  that  resulted  from  a  recognitioc 
of  the  advertiser’s  need  for  factual  in¬ 
formation  on  outdoor  advertising. 

“More  efforts  such  as  this  which  art 
directed  toward  giving  the  advertiser 
information  he  wants,  and  in  which 
agents  and  medium  join  hands  with  the 
advertiser,  are  needed.  There  is  mud', 
to  be  done.  The  broadcasting  indu^. 
for  example,  might  well  join  advertisers 
and  agents,  in  their  cooperative  effort 
to  get  better  qualitative  as  well  as  qur- 
titative  information  on  radio  advertis¬ 
ing.  I  predict  they  will  when  they 
come  to  realize  that  their  own  future 
prosperity  lies  in  serving  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  the  end  that  the  advertiser  may 
better  .serve  the  consumer.” 

WALTER  J.  FLANIGAN 

Former  Newark  (N.  J.)  ETcaiif 

New*  Drama  Critic  Die* 

Walter  J.  Flanigan,  74,  former  dram 
and  music  critic  of  the  Newark  Eve 
ning  News,  died  April  25  of  a  heart 
attack  in  his  sleep  at  his  home  in 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Mr.  Flanigan  hw 
his  post  on  the  News  from  Sept  1. 
1901,  until  Sept.  2,  1933,  when  he  re 
tired  on  the  advice  of  physicians. 

In  earlier  life  he  work^  the 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Republican  and  tht 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.J  Post-Stan^rd. 

His  sister  is  his  only  surviving  rela¬ 
tive. 

ANTI-NAZI  BILL  KILLED 

The  anti-Nazi  bill  by  Senator  LaO' 
rus  Joseph,  of  New  York,  making  it> 
penal  offense  to  write  or  publish  an) 
statements  attacking  any  group  for  i*^ 
race,  religion  or  color,  was  killed  Apn 
25  by  the  Assembly  Rules  Commits 
with  the  consent  of  Senator 
The  bill,  sped  through  the  ^na*e  wiw- 
out  discussion  early  April  24.  » 
criticized  as  threatening  a 
infringement  on  the  pr'nc'P'*  “  I  . 
speech.  A  story  on  this  bill  and 
similar  one  in  New  Jersey  appears 
page  36  of  this  issue. 
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NEWSPAPERS  STRENGTHEN  POSITION 

Magazines  and  Radio  Lost  Twice  As  Heavily  in  1933,  Bureau  of  Advertising  Reports,  During 

Year  When  Advertisers  Were  Revaluating  All  Media 


••  \S  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  coni- 
^  pletes  its  21st  year  of  service, 
three  encouraging  developments  are  pre- 
<flited  in  the  national  advertising  pic¬ 
ture."  it  was  stated  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Bureau,  presented  to  the  A.N, 
p  A.  convention.  The  three  points  are : 

1.  The  first  quarter  of  1934  contin¬ 
ued  the  increase  in  national  advertising 
volume  that  began  last  year,  with  an 
average  gain  of  21.6  per  cent  over  the 
same  three  months  of  1933. 

i.  Volume  of  national  advertising  in 
1933  reflects  the  stability  of  our  me¬ 
dium,  compared  with  the  year  preced¬ 
ing  and  with  the  records  of  other 
major  mediums. 

3.  The  newspaper  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser’s  dollar  showed  an 
appreciable  increase  in  1933,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

The  report  was  given  final  approval 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  meeting  .April  24  at  the  Bureau  of- 
lices.  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York 
Sun.  chairman  of  the  committee,  pre¬ 
side,  and  the  following  also  attended: 

W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago  Tribune, 
vice-chairman;  Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Chud 
(Minn.)  Times-Journat  F.  I.  Ker, 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  David  B. 
Plum,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record;  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers;  Fleming 
Newbold,  Washington  Star;  William  G. 
Chandler,  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers; 
Frank  G.  Huntress,  San  Antonio  E.v- 
press  atui  Neu's;  James  G.  Stahlman, 
Sashiille  Banner;  Louis  Wiley,  New 
York  Times;  William  F.  Rogers,  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 

John  F.  Rolfe,  chairman  of  the  din¬ 
ner  committee,  was  also  present. 

The  report  of  the  finance  committee 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Plum. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau,  submitted  his  report  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year,  showing  that 
the  Bureau  had  lived  within  its  budget 
and  added  to  its  activities  in  the  period 
covered. 

Plans  for  extending  the  Bureau’s 
sales  promotion  bulletin  service  and 
other  services  that  are  part  of  Bureau 
membership  were  discussed.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  Bureau  to  in¬ 
clude  in  its  mailing  lists  for  Bureau 
material  all  special  representatives.  The 
committee  decided  that  hereafter  distri¬ 
bution  of  Bureau  data  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  those  special  representatives 
who  represent  newspapers  that  are 
members  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau’s  report  went  on  to  say: 
Xational  advertisers  invested  $145,- 
000.000  in  newspaper  space  in  1933,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bureau  of  Advertising  esti¬ 
mates.  This  represented  a  decline  of 
slightly  more  than  9  per  cent  from  the 
figure  of  a  year  ago.  The  $94,000,000 
magazine  expenditure  reported  for  last 
year  represents  a  drop  of  18.2  per  cent 
compared  with  1932;  while  $31,500,000 
invested  in  chain  broadcast  indicates  a 
loss  of  19.2  per  cent  compared  with  the 
investment  of  a  year  preceding. 

LARCEji  Slice  for  Newspapers 
As  might  be  expected  from  these 
figures,  the  newspapers’  slice  of  the 
Mtional  advertiser’s  dollar  increased  in 
1933.  compared  with  1932,  from  46.4c 
to  48.fc.  Between  the  same  years,  the 
•"Rgazine  slice  declined  by  1.8c  to  the 
portion  shown  above,  radio  broadcast 
dropped  by  six-tenths  of  a  cent,  while 
car  cards  and  outdexir  advertising  re- 
nam^  about  the  same. 

This  strengthening  of  the  newspapers’ 
position  came  during '  a  year  of  careful 
^•ttlysis  on  the  part  of  advertisers — 
^lous  to  revaluate  mediums  in  the 
light  of  past  experience  and  present 
cecpiirements — and  severe  com^^hion 
i^cdiums. 

.  „  of  the  mediums  mentioned, 
luiiy  15  others  compete  with  news¬ 
papers  for  a  larger  share  in  the  na- 
“iial  advertisers’  budget.  It  has  been 


the  bureau’s  most  telling  argument  that 
each  of  these  mediums,  and  all  of  them 
together,  only  duplicate  a  portion  of 
the  almost  universal  coverage  of  news¬ 
papers. 

This  argument  has  been  the  basis  of 
bureau  solicitations  during  the  past  year, 
as  it  has  been  the  foundation  of  all 
bureau  promotional  effort. 

Bcreau  Contacts  Increased;  to  Be 
Reported  Monthly 

During  the  year,  bureau  representa¬ 
tives  made  approximately  1,500  con¬ 
tacts  with  advertisers  and  account  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Many  of  these  contacts  in¬ 
volved  the  preparation  of  special  pres¬ 
entations  ;  in  all  cases  the  data  of  20 
years’  experience  in  newspaper  solicita¬ 


catiiig  the  permanent  use  of  newspaper 
copy. 

Me.mbership  Marks  “.\  Progressive 
Newspaper" 

The  account  executive  for  an  impor¬ 
tant  food  campaign,  which  brought 
114,282  lines  to  bureau  member  news¬ 
papers,  wrote  in  announcing  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $150,000,  90  per  cent  of 
which  was  spent  in  newspapers: 

“You  will  recall  that  1930  marked  a 
definite  trend  on  our  part  away  from 
magazines  into  newspapers.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  that  step  has  long  since  proven 
itself,  and  we  don’t  mind  saying  that 
the  work  of  the  bureau  was  a  mighty 
important  factor  in  enabling  us  to  reach 
that  decision. 


1931  193S  1933 


*441,500,000  *345,000,000  *590,000,000 


How  the  national  advertiser  spends  his  dollar.  Figures  below  each  dollar 
•’*P''*®*ut  total  expenditures  for  the  year  in  the  live  mediums  indicated. 


tion  gave  bureau  field  men  a  sound 
approach  to  advertisers’  problems. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  bureau’s 
staff  at  the  beginning  of  1934,  the  num¬ 
ber  and  frequency  of  contacts  was  in¬ 
creased  to  a  point  where  it  now  seems 
advisable  to  report  these  solicitations 
in  detail  once  a  month  to  the  member¬ 
ship,  instead  of  bi-monthly  as  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  past  two  years.  While 
the  reports  are  not  intended  to  be  “tips,” 
frequent  information  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  prospects  of  important  ac¬ 
counts  has  proved  a  valuable  service. 

Definite  results  from  these  solicita¬ 
tions  become  apparent  to  members  who 
follow  the  reports.  Naturally,  much 
of  the  bureau’s  work  is  constructive 
building  for  the  future — less  obvious 
than  a  direct  sale  of  advertising  space. 
As  the  bureau’s  work  expands,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  its 
efforts  are  felt,  results  become  more 
apparent. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  first  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  ever  undertaken  cooperatively 
by  the  life  insurance  companies,,  which 
appeared  in  March.  For  four  years 
prior  to  that  time  the  bureau’s  work 
with  insurance  executives  had  been  re¬ 
ported  fully  to  the  membership.  In 
confirming  the  decision  to  advertise 
and  in  acknowledging  the  bureau’s  part, 
the  chairman  of  the  companies’  1934 
advertising  committee  wrote : 

“We  recognize  that  the  one  big  me¬ 
dium  whereby  we  can  do  this  job  is 
through  the  newspapers.  You  have 
stressed  this  fact  quite  forcibly  many 
times,  but  not  until  this  year  have  we 
been  able  to  institute  a  cooperative 
campaign  that  would  pay  for  putting 
the  message  across . . .  Permit  me  to 
thank  you  for  this  kind  cooperation... 
and  for  the  help  you  have  given  to  me 
so  far  this  year.” 

Space  totalling  272,000  lines  was  used 
in  the  bureau  member  news,  papers 
and  hundreds  of  local  agents  and  under¬ 
writer  groups  bought  supporting  adver¬ 
tising  to  accompany  the  cooperative 
schedule. 

Since  this  advertising  is  said  to  have 
been  highly  successful,  the  bureau  be¬ 
lieves  it  now  a  stronger  case  than  ever 
to  lay  before  these  companies  in  advo- 


“As  I  have  often  told  you,  it  is  a 
mystery  to  me  why  your  efforts  do  not 
enjoy  the  support  of  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country.  I  am  going  to 
tell  the  newspaper  men  I  contact  that 
they  are  ‘missing  a  bet’  by  not  being 
behind  the  bureau.  More  and  more  I 
am  convinced  that  one  of  the  indices  of 
a  progressive  newspaper  is  whether  qr 
not  it  supports  the  good  work  you  are 
doing.” 

Spectal  Services  for  Bureau 
Members 

While  promotion  of  the  newspaper 
medium  is  still  the  bureau’s  chief  duty, 
the  development  of  exclusive  services 
for  bureau  members  continues  to  be 
an  important  part  of  its  program.  .As 
your  committee  said  in  its  1933  report: 

“Membership  in  the  bureau  is  no 
longer  merely  an  opportunity  offered  to 
a  few  newspapers  to  finance  a  move¬ 
ment  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  alt 
. . .  membership  has  become  a  valuable 
franchise.” 

Bureau  representatives  continue  to 
to  meet  with  advertising  staffs  of  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  wherever  possible,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Bureau’s  work  and  suggest¬ 
ing  how  Bureau  material  may  be  used 
in  the  local  market.  Personal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Space  Buyer’s  Wall  Map 
of  newspaper  cities,  identifying  Bureau 
members  by  name,  which  was  begun 
early  in  1933,  continued  throughout  the 
year  until  a  total  of  450  maps  had  been 
hung  in  the  offices  of  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies.  The  reception  ac¬ 
corded  this  map  is  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  vice-president  of 
a  leading  agency: 

“The  Newspaper  Wall  Map  which  you 
sent  us  recently  is  a  ‘peach’!  We  im¬ 
mediately  hung  it  up  in  our  Market  Re¬ 
search  Department  and  there  it  is  going 
to  stay.  Nothing  I  have  seen  presents 
the  newspaper  story  more  simply  and 
more  interestingly  from  a  visuki  stand¬ 
point,  than  this  map.” 

Bureau  Slide  Film  Proves  Its  Value 

The  bureau  slide  film,  “The  News¬ 
papers,”  was  shown  during  the  past  year 
before  scores  of  gatherings  of  advertis¬ 
ing  executives,  agency  groups  and  news¬ 


paper  staffs.  In  addition,  prints  of  the 
film  were  obtained  by  many  bureau 
members  who  reported  putting  them  to 
profitable  use  before  local  gatherings  of 
advertisers  and  business  men  generally. 
One  member  wrote: 

“We  feel  we  have  been  able  to  put 
over  the  story  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  a  really  impressive,  way  with  this 
film,  and  to  make  space  selling  some¬ 
what  easier  than  it  would  be  without 
this  assistance." 

■A  member  who  used  the  film  fre¬ 
quently  in  his  market,  was  impressed 
with  its  influence  upon  meetings  of 
jobbers’  salesmen  and  manufacturers’ 
representatives.  “In  my  opinion”  he 
wrote,  “this  film  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  things  the  Bureau  has  done  for 
its  members. 

-An  agent  showed  the  film  to  the  sales¬ 
men  of  a  client  with  the  understanding 
that  newspapers  would  be  considered  if 
the  salesmen  were  interested.  A  sched¬ 
ule  for  newspapers  were  released  soon 
after  the  demonstration. 

Many  suggestions  were  received  for 
improving  the  film,  which  was  twice  re¬ 
vised.  Early  this  year  another  edition 
was  prepared.  This  includes  much  new 
material  and  a  more  definite  appeal  to 
retailers  on  questions  surrounding  the 
sale  of  nationally  advertised  goods.  In 
view  of  these  improvements,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  new  film  will  be  shown 
this  year  before  groups  of  advertisers 
wherever  the  bureau  has  members. 

During  the  convention  the  new  film 
will  be  shown  at  scheduled  intervals  at 
bureau  headquarters,  in  the  Astor  Gal¬ 
lery.  All  delegates  are  invited  to  see 
the  presentation. 

Promotion  Studies  Help  in  Loc.m 
Selling 

Studies  aimed  particularly  at  prob¬ 
lems  of  member  newspapers  in  the  local 
market  signalized  a  new  development 
in  the  Bureau’s  Sales  Promotion  Ser¬ 
vice.  One  of  these  studies  presented  a 
survey  of  jobbers’  sentiment  with  re¬ 
spect  to  advertising.  Another  gave  a 
comprehensive  picture  ol  the  present 
“shopping  news”  situation,  and  de¬ 
scribe  how  various  newspapers  had 
effectively  met  this  form  of  competition. 
A  third  gave  an  intimate  picture  of  the 
attitude  of  department  stores  toward 
nationally-advertised  merchandise.  All 
these  studies  were  strongly  commended 
by  members ;  many  used  them  to  distinct 
advantage. 

A  radio  broadcast  analysis  “On  the 
Air — and  Off  1”  appeared  to  be.  equally 
useful  in  local  problems.  One  member 
said  of  this  study,  “It  gives  the  most 
surprising  analysis  of  radio  broadcast 
advertising  and,  in  addition,  is  most 
clever  and  convincing.” 

Another  remarked,  “This  is  the  sort 
of  stuff  that  newspapers  ought  to  know 
about  a  competitive  medium  which  has 
been  getting  away  with  murder  on  the 
basis  of  intangibles.” 

How  One  Idea  Developed  Linage 
In  addition  to  the  regular  monthly 
Sales  Promotion  Service,  a  series  _  of 
six  page  advertisements,  discussing 
timely  advantages  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  was  prepared  by  the  bureau  and 
made  available  to  members  in  mat  form. 
These  advertisements  were  used  by 
some  175  member  newspapers. 

One  member  wrote  of  this  campaign: 
“We  were  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
scries  that  we  wanted  you  to  know  you 
had  this  wholeheartedly  appreciation 
from  our  organization  for  a  splendid 
job.  excellently  done.” 

This  promotional  copy  was  awarded 
a  prize  in  the  competition  conducted  in 
April  by  Editor  &  Pubushi*. 

An  example  of  the  bureau’s  Service  as 
a  clearing  house  of  information  is  af¬ 
forded  by  a  letter  to  the  membership 
early  in  1934,  describing  a  tax-collec- 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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UNION  CONTRACTS  HELD  UP  BY  CODE 

283  Out  of  522  On  File  With  Special  Standing  Committee  Are  Still  Unsigned,  Harvey  Kelly 
Reports — 148  More  Expire  Before  April  1,  1935 — Few  Strikes  or  Lockouts  in  Past  Year 


/^NE  of  the  effects  of  the  XRA  has 
been  to  retard  the  normal  negotia¬ 
tion  of  contracts  with  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  unions,  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chair- 
nwn  of  the  A.N.P.A.  Special  Standing 
Committee,  reported  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  this  week. 

As  of  April  1,  this  year,  283  union 
contracts  out  of  the  522  on  file  were 
open  for  negotiation,  he  stated. 

“This  was  the  largest  accumulation 
of  contracts  awaiting  negotiation  since 
the  labor  department  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
commenced  to  function  more  than  33 
years  ago,”  Mr.  Kelly  said.  “Expira¬ 
tion  dates  of  148  more  union  contracts 
are  distributed  between  .\pril  1,  1934, 
and  .April  1,  1935.” 

At  best  the  newspaper  code  increases 
costs,  he  declared. 

His  report  dealt  with  all  phases  of 
the  labor  situation.  It  follows: 

Considering  the  seriousness  and  num- 
lier  of  economic  and  administrative 
problems  injected  into  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  during  the  past  fiscal  year  there 
were  remarkably  few  strikes  or  lock¬ 
outs  in  newspaper  publishing  plants. 

Many  grave  questions  for  which  there 
are  as  yet  no  authoritative  answers  con¬ 
tinue  to  confront  the  industry. 

It  rounded  out  the  year  1933,  with 
volume  of  business  approximately  12j4 
per  cent  above  1914  volume  and  with 
mechanical  department  hourly  wage 
rates  remaining  approximately  100  per 
cent  above  the  levels  of  1914. 

Employment  throughout  the  depres¬ 
sion  has  been  maintained  at  a  high 
level.  The  average  for  the  year  1933, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  reports  being  99.1  per  cent 
of  1926. 

As  of  September,  1933,  newspaper 
and  periodical  employment  rose,  reach¬ 
ing  107.3  per  cent  of  1926  employment 
in  December  and  payrolls  rose  to  89.1 
per  cent  of  1926  levels.  According  to 
ex  parte  I.  T.  U.  statistics  covering 
newspaper  and  job  plant  members  of 
that  union  there  were  as  of  September, 
1933,  but  5.6  per  cent  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  wholly  unemployed  against  28.2 
per  cent  job  plant  members  wholly  un¬ 
employed.  The  I.  T.  U.  statistics  make 
no  allowance  for  members  who  by  rea¬ 
son  of  advanced  age  might  be  incapable 
of  holding  situations.  Previous  official 
union  reports  show  more  than  10,000 
members  to  be  65  years  of  age  and 
over.  The  total  membership  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  was  74,492  as  of  April  30, 
1933. 

Job  shop  employment  for  1933  was 
only  70.4  per  cent  of  1926  levels  and 
employment  in  all  industries  only  64.5 
per  cent.  Payrolls  for  newspaper  and 
periodical  publishing  in  1933  averaged 
80.8  per  cent  of  1926  against  55  per 
cent  in  commercial  shops  and  43.9  per 
cent  for  all  industries. 


Because  of  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  wage  dollar  and  the  high 
level  of  employment  and  wage  rates 
maintained  in  the  newspaper  publishing 
industry,  its  wage  earners  have  occupied 
a  preferential  position  throughout  the 
depression. 

Living  costs  as  of  December,  1933, 
were  76.8  per  cent  of  1926  living  costs, 
according  to  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics  index  numbers.  While  there 
was  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  June  and  December,  1933,  living 
costs  must  travel  upward  more  than  30 
per  cent  yet  to  equal  the  1926  levels. 

Newspaper  mechanical  department 
wage  rates  are  at  approximately  1926 
levels.  The  spokesman  for  the  .Allied 
Printing  Trades  Association  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  on  the  code  for  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishing  Business,  testi¬ 
fied  that  wage  rates  of  all  printing 
trades  unions  averaged  a  reduction  of 
but  10  per  cent  from  the  prosperitv 
levels  of  1929. 

Despite  the  favorable  position  enjoyed 
by  newspaper  pri.nting  trades  through¬ 
out  the  depression,  the  unions  are  mak¬ 
ing  demands  for  drastic  increases  in 
hourly  wage  rates.  They  allege  that 
the  contemnlated  objective  of  the  “New 
Deal”  justifies  their  demands.  In  the 
same  breath,  however,  unions  other  than 
the  1.  P.  P.  and  .A.  U..  argue  that  costly 
and  restrictive  ex  parte  union  laws 
passed  prior  to  the  “New  Deal”  and  in 
contemplation  of  continued  normal  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  must  not  be  disturbed. 
In  short,  that  union  laws  are  superior 
to  emergency  federal  laws. 

Union  wage  increase  demands  gen¬ 
erally  allege  that  living  costs  have  risen 
above  the  low  reached  in  1933  and  that 
wage  increases  are  being  made  in  other 
industries.  They  choose  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  while  living  costs  were  declin¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  while  other  industries 
were  reducing  wages  three  to  four 
times  as  much  as  wage  reductions  in  the 
publishing  business,  the  same  unions 
vigorously  rejected  these  factors  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  bearing  upon  their  wage  rates. 

The  NRA 

One  of  the  early  effects  of  the  NRA 
insofar  as  industrial  relations  of  A.N. 
P..A.  members  and  the  various  printing 
trades  unions  are  concerned,  was  to 
retard  the  normal  negotiation  of  con¬ 
tracts  after  June,  1933. 

International  Unions  of  the  printing 
trades,  generally,  counseled  their  subor¬ 
dinate  locals  not  to  sign  new  contracts 
nor  to  proceed  with  arbitrations  until 
the  terms  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code 
should  be  known.  .As  a  consequence, 
283  union  contracts,  out  of  the  522  on 
file,  were  open  for  negotiation  as  of 
.April  1.  1934.  This  was  the  largest  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  contracts  awaiting  nego¬ 
tiation  since  the  labor  department  of  the 


.A.  N.  P.  A.  commenced  to  function 
more  than  33  years  ago.  Expiration 
dates  of  148  more  union  contracts  are 
distributed  lietween  .April  1,  1934,  and 
.April  1,  1935. 

Under  a  rule,  long  observed  by  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  and  the  re- 
sjiective  international  unions,  the  last 
contract  continues  in  effect,  regardless 
of  its  expiration  date,  until  the  parties 


negotiate  a  new  contract,  formally  ter¬ 
minate  relations ;  or,  if  the  contract  pro¬ 
vides  for  arbitration,  secure  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  award. 

The  creation  of  the  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
trial  Board  by  the  Code  for  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishing  Business  injects 
a  new  element  into  newspaper  indus¬ 
trial  relations. 

The  Board  is  comprised  of  equal  rep¬ 
resentation  of  employers  and  employees. 
Provision  is  made  for  drawing  by  lot 
an  impartial  arbitrator  if  the  even  num¬ 
bered  board  deadlocks. 

The  language  of  the  Code  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Industrial  Board  provides  that 
nny  controversy,  which  cannot  be  settled 
locally,  shall  be  referred  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Industrial  Board  for  its  consid¬ 
eration  and  determination,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  of  said  board  shall  be  accepted  by 
the  parties  to  the  controversy. 

The  board  has  no  jurisdiction  where 
the  local  contract  provides  a  method 
for  .settlement  of  controversies  by  arbi¬ 
tration.  Out  of  522  union  contracts  in 
the  files  of  the  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee.  242  have  arbitration  clauses 
covering  the  negotiation  of  new  con¬ 
tracts.  It  is  improbable  that  arbitration 
clauses,  to  any  extent  appear  in  con¬ 
tracts  of  publishers  not  members  of  a 
newspaper  association  but  who  have  as¬ 
sented  to  the  code. 

Despite  legal  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
some  international  union  representa¬ 
tives  argue  that  the  labor  provisions  of 
the  code  are  mandatory  for  the  employer 
but  optional  as  to  the  employee.  One 
international  union  president  declared 
that,  regardless  .of  what  might  be  the 
ultimate  construction  of  the  law,  the 
members  of  his  union  would  not  submit 
to  arbitration  any  question  covered  by 
the  laws  of  the  international  union. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  ex 
parte  union  laws  out-rank  the  N.  I.  R. 
A.  remains  to  he  settled.  The  News¬ 
paper  Industrial  Board  adopted  as  its 
rules  and  regulations  for  arbitration  the 
code  of  procedure  from  the  International 
arbitration  agreement  between  the  .A. 
N.  P.  A.  and  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union.  This 
rode  of  procedure  makes  no  provision 
for  the  exemption  of  union  laws  from 
arbitration. 

There  is  neither  desire  nor  intention 
on  the  part  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  members  to 
bring  into  arbitration,  laws  of  the  union 


which  relate  to  its  internal  affairs  and 
self-government. 

In  1922  the  .A.  N.  P.  .A.,  in  conveg. 
tion,  rejected  the  renewal  of  any  Inttr- 
national  Arbitration  .Agreement  with 
any  international  union  which  exempu 
from  the  scrutiny  of  an  impartial  arbi¬ 
trator  those  laws  of  the  union  which 
affect  wages,  hours,  working  conditions 
and  administration  of  the  department. 


This  action  was  necessitated  by  an  in¬ 
ternational  union  policy  of  progressive 
encroachment,  through  ex  parte  union 
legislation,  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  ar¬ 
bitration  boards  over  the  four  funda¬ 
mental  points  of  industrial  relations. 

Following  this  action  in  1922,  an  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration  Agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  A.N.P..A  and 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  .Assistants’  Union.  This  agreement 
places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  Ixjards  any  controversy  which  af¬ 
fects  cost,  working  conditions,  efficienc)' 
and  administration  of  the  services  of 
members  of  the  union  in  the  operation 
of  newspaper  pressrooms.  The  I.P.P. 
&.A.U.  is  the  second  largest  union  of  the 
printing  trades.  The  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  is  now  in  its  third  5-year  term  by 
mutual  agreement. 

This  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  newspaper  publishers  have 
neither  intention  nor  desire  to  bring 
into  arbitration  any  subjects  other  than 
those  in  which  the  publisher  has  a  le 
gitimate  concern  and  a  legitimate  right 
to  have  an  impartial  arbitrator  pass 
uiion  when  mutual  agreement  proves 
impossible. 

Newspaper  publishers,  generally,  can 
see  no  merit  in  the  claim  of  some  of 
the  international  unions  of  the 
trades  that  they  shall  exercise  the  right 
to  pass  ex  parte  union  laws  which  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  publisher’s  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  and,  that  the  publisher  may 
not  question  the  propriety  of  these  laws 
before  an  impartial  arbitrator. 

It  is  unreasonable  in  the  opinion  ol 
newspaper  publishers  for  any  union  to 
expect  that  a  network  of  sacrosanct 
union  laws  may  overlay  the  daily  new^ 
paper  code  and  that  publishers  must  oN 
serve  both  code  and  laws  while  the 
union  rejects  any  restraint  under  the 
code. 

-At  best  the  code  increases  costs- 
Managerial  ability  will  be  put  to  a  test 
even  with  the  exercise  of  all  its  proper 
prerogatives.  . 

There  is  no  restoration  of  1926  busi¬ 
ness  volume  legislated  into  newspapers. 

There  is  no  suspension  of  the  mev 
orable  economic  law  that  ultimate  ^ 
inevitable  insolvency  follows  prolonged 
costs  in  excess  of  income.  , 

Between  1928  and  1934,  120  daily  ^ 
Sunday  newspapers  merged  with  otiw 
newspapers  or  passed  out  of  existence. 

(Continued  on  page  109) 


From  Kansas  comes  this  group,  left  to  right:  John  P.  Harris,  Hutchinson  Herald 
and  Netvs;  Hugh  J.  Powell,  CoffeyviUe  Times;  Ray  Green,  Concordia  Blade- 
Empire;  Sidney  F.  Harris,  Ottawa  Herald. 


A  delegation  from  Michigan  at  the  A.P.  meeting,  left  to  right:  L.  A.  Weil,  Jr, 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald;  L.  A.  Weil,  Sr.,  Port  Huron  Times-Herald; 
A.  R.  Treanor,  Booth  Publishing  Company,  and  Malcolm  Bingay,  executive 
editor,  Detroit  Free  Press. 
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HOW  THE  DAILY  CODE  WAS  FORMULATED 

History  of  Long  Negotiations  Reported  to  Convention  by  Howard  Davis,  Chairman  of  Code  Com¬ 
mittee — Nearly  1,100  Newspapers  Have  Assented 


EV'EN'  before  the  National  Recovery 
Act  became  law,  directors  and  com¬ 
mitteemen  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  met  to 
consider  the  possible  application  of  the 
measure  to  the  newspaper  industry,  it 
was  disclosed  this  week  in  the  report 
of  Howard  Davis  as  chairman  of  the 
Code  Committee  which  finally  nego¬ 
tiated  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code.  He 
explained  the  considerations  affecting 
various  provisions  of  the  code,  but  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Code  Committee’s  work 


Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Chairman 
E.  P.  Adler,  Democrat  and  Leader, 
Davenport,  Iowa 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Post  Standard. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Desha  Breckinridge,  Herald.  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Ky. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  News-Leader, 
Richmond.  Va. 

E.  H.  Butler,  Evening  News,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 


Representing  Minnesota  at  the  convention,  left  to  right:  Fred  Schilplin, 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Timea-Journal;  W.  F.  Johns,  general  manager,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  and  Carl  W.  Jones,  publisher,  Minneapolis  Journal. 


is  now  ended,  and  matters  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code 
Authority. 

Mr.  Davis’  report  follows : 

The  most  important  problem  which 
confronted  your  Board  of  Directors  and 
Federal  Laws  Committee  during  the 
last  year  was  that  of  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Code. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
became  law  on  June  IS,  1933.  On  June 
7th,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  members  of  the  News¬ 
print,  Federal  Laws  and  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Committees  met  in  New  York  to 
discuss  the  possible  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  law,  which 
then  were  well  known  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  country. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association, 
the  Chairman  of  the  above  three  Com¬ 
mittees  and  the  Presidents  of  five  Re¬ 
gional  organizations  of  Daily  news¬ 
papers,  met  in  New  York  and  organized 
a  Committee  to  handle  this  problem  in 
all  of  its  phases  as  those  phases  might 
develop. 

In  July  another  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  was  held  and  in  the  middle 
of  July  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  together  with  certain  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  -American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  Regional  Asso¬ 
ciations  went  to  Washington  to  discuss 
the  situation  with  General  Johnson. 

Meanwhile  a  Committee  of  Twenty- 
five  publishers  from  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
Regional  organizations  was  created, 
known  as  the  “Code  Committee”  and 
from  July  27th  until  December  9th  this 
Committee’s  attention  was  given  almost 
entirely  to  the  problem  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Code. 

A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  How¬ 
ard  Davis,  Amon  G.  Carter  and  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  was  appointed  to  handle 
me  negotiations  with  officials  of  the 
National  Recovery  .Admini.stration. 
L^ter,  Charles  R.  Butler,  then  President 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
J^^od  to  the  sub-committee. 

While  this  sub-committee  handled  the 
actual  negotiations,  it  made  no  commit¬ 
ments  at  any  time  except  after  consid¬ 
eration  by  and  approval  of  the  full  Code 
Lommittee — consisting  of  the  following 
members : 


Charles  R.  Butler 

Hilton  U.  Bro^vn,  News,  Indianapolis. 
Amon  G.  Carter,  Star-Telegram,  Fort 
\\  orth,  Tex. 

Harry  Chandler,  Times,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 


William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  New  A’ork,  N.  Y. 

Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  Journal, 
Jersey  City.,  N.  J. 

Dan  k'.  Hanna,  Jr.,  News,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

lu  H.  Harris,  Palladium  and  Item, 
Richmond,  Ind. 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  Scripps-Howard 
Newsiiapers,  New  York,  N.  A’. 

F.  G.  Huntress,  Express  and  Evening 
News,  San  .Antonio,  Tex. 

Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Wm.  F.  Metten,  The  News  and  Every 
FNening,  Wilmington,  Del. 

F.  .A.  Miller,  Tribune,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

John  S.  Parks,  Times-Record,  Fort 
Smith,  .Ark. 

William  H.  Reed,  General  Manager, 
'iaunton  Gazette,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe, 
Boston,  Mass. 

J.  F.  Young,  Spokesman-Review,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash. 

William  F.  Wiley,  Enquirer,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio 

Charles  .A.  Webb,  Citizen-Times,  Ash- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Cranston  Williams,  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn. 

S.  R.  Winch,  Oregon  Journal,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Since  early  in  June  your  Directors 
and  Committee  Chairman  have  given 
an  immense  amount  of  their  time  to 
meetings  made  necessary  by  Code  activ¬ 
ities. 


A.N.P.A.  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  LAWS 


The  last  year  has  been  an  extremely  mously  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
active  one  in  legislative  matters.  It  Wnnep  rrimmittpe  nn  I  ahor  This  meas. 
has  also  been  an  unfortunate  one  in 


that  it  saw  the  passing  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Baker,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
served  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Federal  Laws. 

The  most  important  item  of  legislation 
affecting  publishers  was  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  which  was 
enacted  on  June  15,  1933.  Immediately 
after  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Laws,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Board  of  Directors, 
gave  its  almost  undivided  attention  to 
the  problems  arising  from  this  legisla¬ 
tion  over  a  period  of  months.  These, 
however,  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  report 
on  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code. 

The  last  year  has  seen  the  repeal  of 
the  18th  .Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  with  it  the  repeal  of  the  Reed 
Amendment.  The  latter  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  advertising  of  liquor  in  news¬ 
papers.  After  repeal,  this  Committee 
paid  clo.se  attention  to  the  legislation 
which  was  under  consideration  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  administration  of  the  new 
liquor  laws.  Senator  Bennett  Champ 
Clark,  of  Missouri,  was  the  sponsor  of 
the  specific  amendment  which  repealed 
the  Reed  Amendment. 

The  30-Hour  Week  Bill. 

At  the  time  of  the  .Annual  Convention 
in  1933,  the  so-called  .30-hoiir  Week  Bill 
was  pending  before  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  I^abor.  This  measure  had  passed 
the  Senate  with  an  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Tydings,  of  Maryland,  speci¬ 
fically  exempting  newspapers  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  from  its  restrictions.  No  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  on  the  bill  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  because  of  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act.  Now,  however,  a  new 
.3()-hour  bill  (H.  R.  7202.  introduced  by 
Congressman  Connery)  has  been  unani- 


House  Committee  on  Labor.  This  meas¬ 
ure  provides  that  all  industries  which 
are  subject  to  codes  shall  immediately 
establish  a  30-hour  week  for  all  em¬ 
ployees  with  no  reduction  in  pay  per¬ 
missible  because  of  the  reduced  hours. 

Harvey  J.  Kelly,  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  of  the 
.A.N.P.A.,  who  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  earlier  bill,  has 
also  submitted  a  brief  in  opposition  to 
this  bill. 

The  Wagner  Bill. 

Because  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  as 
to  the  meaning  of  Section  7  (a)  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  .Act,  which 
requires  employers  to  engage  in  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  and  restrains  employers 
from  refusing  to  bargain  with  any 
group  of  employees  because  of  their 
membership  in  a  particular  labor  or¬ 
ganization,  Senator  Wagner,  of  New 
York,  has  introduced  a  measure  in  the 
Senate  S.2926,  ostensibly  to  clarifv  this 
provision,  but  really  to  compel  unioni¬ 
zation  of  all  industries,  apparently  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor.  The  Administration 
has  not  yet  given  its  support  to  the 
Wagner  measure,  but  on  .April  20th,  the 
President  conferred  on  this  measure 
with  Senator  Wagner,  Secretary  Per¬ 
kins,  General  Johnson,  and  Donald  Rich- 
berg  counsel  for  the  NR. A. 

Communications  Bill. 

A  Bill,  S.2910,  was  introduced  some 
weeks  ago  by  Senator  Dill  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  unify  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  regulation  of  communications. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  regulates  all  radio  com¬ 
munications,  including  broadcasting, 
whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  regulatory  powers  over 
telephone  and  telegraph  communications 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

(Continued  on  fiage  109) 


There  liave  been  at  least  titteen  such 
meetings,  many  of  them  covering  two 
and  tliree  days. 

In  addition  the  Sub-Code  Committee, 
consisting  of  your  President,  John  Stew¬ 
art  Bryan  and  .Amon  G.  Carter,  which 
handled  the  direct  negotiations  with  the 
National  Recovery  Administrator,  has. 
since  July  17th,  made  seventeen  trips  to 
Washington,  covering  from  two  to  five 
days  each. 

The  most  intensive  and  trying  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  negotiations  were  frofn  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  last  of  September 
and  as  you  know,  Washington  is  not  a 
“summer  resort” — particularly  not  last 
Summer.  I  want  to  take  this  opportun¬ 
ity  of  saying  that  both  Messrs.  Bryan 
and  Carter  gave  of  their  time  and  ef¬ 
forts  uncomplainingly  throughout  that 
trying  period.  They  answered  prompt¬ 
ly  every  call.  Mr.  Carter  came  to 
Washington  from  Fort  Worthy  at  my 
urgent  request  for  a  “few  days”,  about 
July  20th,  and  stayed  in  Washington  and 
New  York  for  more  than  a  month.  He 
then  returned  to  Fort  Worth,  but  in  less 
than  ten  days  I  requested  him  to  come 
back,  which  he  did,  and  stayed  on  until 
late  September;  in  December  he  re¬ 
turned  to  AV'^ashington  again  at  my  re¬ 
quest.  Mr.  Bryan  likewise  answered 
every  call. 

You  owe  these  gentlemen  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  also  the  help  given  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  various  regional  and  state 
associations.  Mr.  Cranston  Williams, 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  Mr.  William  N.  Hardy,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Butler, 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
responded  promptly  to  our  calls  from 
Washington  from  time  to  time  and  their 
advice  and  counsel  were  of  inestimable 
value  to  us  during  the  long  and  difficult 
period  covered  by  the  negotiations. 

The  President  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  issued  his  appeal  to  employers  to 
sign  the  so-called  “President’s  Reem¬ 
ployment  .Agreement.” 

Employers  signing  this  agreement 
obligated  themselves  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  have  a  Code  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition  for  their  particular  industry,  to 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


L.  A.  Gaines,  Jr,,  business  manager  of 
the  Richmond  ( Va.)  News-Leader 
(left)  and  Vincent  C.  Byers,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  T imes-Dispalch  (right), 
cheerfully  hear  of  Florida  prosperity 
from  J.  S.  Mims,  general  manager  of 
the  Tampa  Tribune. 
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HISTORY  OF  RADIO -PRESS  PACT  TOLD 

A.N.P.A.  Committee  Tells  Steps  Taken  By  Newspapers  In  Preserving  Property  Rights  In  Their 
News — Recommends  Publishers'  Radio  Group  Be  Continued  In  Present  Form 


Recommendation  last  year  of 

the  A.N.P.A.  Radio  Committee 
that  all  publishers  drop  radio  programs 
from  their  papers 
because  of  the 
news  competition 
of  radio  was  the 
action  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  pres¬ 
ent  radio  -  press 
agreement,  the 
annual  report  of 
the  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee  made  to 
the  A.N.P..\.  this 
week  declares. 

The  step  -  by  - 
step  progress  cul- 
E.  H.  Hakkis  minating  in  the 
formation  of  the 
Press  Radio  Bureau  is  told  in  detail  in 
the  report. 

Commenting  on  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  report  says: 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
can  be  no  monopoly  in  the  gathering  of 
news.  The  publishers  recognize  this 
to  be  a  fact.  They  are  concerned  about 
the  protection  of  their  property  rights 
in  the  news  which  they  gather  and  in 
the  prevention  of  its  illegal  use  by 
others ;  therefore,  in  the  final  analysis 
the  basis  for  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Publishers’  National  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee  begins  and  ends  with  a  plan  for 
the  preservation  of  the  property  rights 
of  the  newspapers  in  their  own  news.” 

The  program  in  which  “all  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties  have  concurred  is  not  a 
legal  instrument,  but  a  memorandum  of 
what  the  groups,  so  represented,  believe 
to  be  a  practical  basis  for  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  and,  which  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give  a  fair  trial.” 

The  committee  recommended  the  con- 
tinuatiOT  of  the  Publishers’  National 
Committee  and  the  present  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  report  follows: 

In  the  latter  half  of  1933  your  Radio 
Committee  prepared  a  campaign  which 
recommend^  to  all  publishers  that 
radio  programs  be  dropped  from  the 
news  columns  and  be  published  only  as 
advertisements. 

Before  the  committee  could  swing 
this  campaign  into  full  operation,  the 
representatives  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  made  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Publishers’  National  Radio  Committee 
to  meet  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  “the  long  standing  dispute 
between  the  broadcasters  and  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

.^s  a  result  of  this  request,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Sub-Committee  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  National  Radio  Committee  met 
with  the  representatives  of  the  two 
large  chains,  tether  with  the  repre- 
SCTtatives  of  The  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  Associations,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters.  The  out¬ 
come  of  this  and  of  subsequent  meet¬ 
ings  was  the  formulation  of  a  program 
that  was  adopted  and  accepted  by  the 
representatives  of  all  the  groups,  with 
the  exception  of  the  National  .A.ssoci- 
atim  of  _  Broadcasters,  whose  represen¬ 
tative  said  no  officer  of  his  Association 
could  officially  represent  its  member¬ 
ship. 

The  program,  as  adopted  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups,  follows: 

“That  a  committee  consisting  of  one 
representative  of  The  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association,  one  rep- 
resentotive  each  from  the  United  Press, 
The  Associated  Press  and  The  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  one  representa¬ 
tive  from  The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  and  one  representative 
each  from  The  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  The  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  totaling  seven  mem¬ 


bers,  with  one  vote  each,  should  consti-  committee  will  be  in  conjunction  with  principal  press  associations  copies  oi 

tute  a  committee  to  set  up  with  proper  the  Publishers’  National  Radio  Com-  their  respective  day  and  night  press  re¬ 
editorial  control  and  supervision  a  mittee.  ports,  from  which  shall  be  selected  bul- 

Bureau  designed  to  furnish  to  the  radio  “The  newspaper  and  press  associ-  letins  of  not  more  than  thirty  words 
broadcasters  brief  daily  news  bulletins  ation  members  of  this  committee  are  each,  sufficient  to  fill  two  broadcast 
for  broadcasting  purposes.  The  Chair-  authorized  and  empowered  to  select  periods  daily  of  not  more  than  five  min- 
man  of  the  above  Committee  will  be  such  editor  or  editors,  and  establish  utes  each. 

the  representative  of  the  .American  such  a  Bureau  as  may  be  necessary  to  “It  is  proposed  that  a  broadcast,  to 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  pro-  be  based  upon  bulletins  taken  from  the 

a  member  of  the  Publishers’  National  gram,  to  wit:  morning  newspaper  report,  will  be  put 

Radio  Committee.  .All  actions  of  this  “To  receive  from  each  of  the  three  on  the  air  by  the  broadcasters  not 
•  -  . .  ■  =  earlier  than  9 :30,  local  station  time 

NEWSPAPER  MAIL  COSTS  IMPROPERLY  -f, Jbi 

ALLOCATED  BY  U.  S.  REPORT  .SAY.<?  the  air  by  the  broadcasters  prior  to 


ALLOCATED  BY  U.  S.  REPORT  SAYS 

A.N.P.A.  Postal  Committee  Declares  Post  Office  Would  Save 
Nothing  If  All  Rural  Delivered  Newspapers  Were  WHh- 
dravm — Renews  Suggesdoa  of  Bundle  Rate 


9  P.  M.,  local  station  time. 

“It  is  agreed  that  these  news  broad¬ 
casts  will  not  be  sold  for  commercial 


aa  a-mu  axau  cam  ▼▼  ▼▼  lUl*  pllfpOSCS. 

dravm — Renews  Suggesdoa  of  Bundle  Rate  “AH  expense  incident  to  the  func- 

- — — —  tioning  ot  this  Bureau  will  1«  bornt 

ACTU.AL  costs  of  service  to  news-  sary  mail  trains  on  Milrorf.  .„d  par- 

papers  arc  not  properly  allocated  m  ticularly  on  branch  line  railroads  where  access  to  these  oroa  cast  eports 

the  Cost  Ascertainment  Report  of  the  train  service  in  many  instances  has  been  ppon  *h*  basts  ot  tnis  program,  upon 
Post  Office  Department,  which  shows  completely  withdrawn.  While  the  re-  request  and  agreement  to  pay  its 
a  huge  deficit  against  second  class  mail  duction  in  mail  service  by  the  railroads  proj^tionate  snare  ot  t  e  expense  m- 
and  attributes  the  largest  part  of  such  was  unquestionably  necessary  as  an  •  ,  u  ii  »•  t  . 

loss  to  newspapers,  the  annual  report  economy  measure  the  fact  that  the  ser-  Occasional  news  bul  etins  ot  Iran- 
of  the  .A.N.P..A.  Postal  Committee  vice  was  withdrawn  did  not  mean  that  s^endent  importance,  as  * 
declares.  newspapers  failed  to  reach  subscribers 

“If  every  copy  of  a  newspaper  is  in  those  sections  for  the  newspapers  broadcasters,  f"®  (Kcasion  may  ^ 
withdrawn  from  the  rural  delivery  ser-  turned  to  competing  lines  of  transporta-  **  times  other  than  the  sUtra  perils 
vice  not  a  cent  will  be  saved  by  the  tion.  above.  T^hesc  bulletins  will  be  written 

Post  Office  Department,  but  vast  re-  In  the  main,  motor  transportation  and  broadcast  in  such  a  as  to 

ceipts  now  obtained  would  be  lost,”  the  services  were  expanded  at  rates  con-  st'thulate  public  interest  in  e  d- 

report  states.  siderably  lower  per  hundred  pounds  n^spapers. 

The  committee  renews  its  suggestion  than  the  charge  for  delivery  service  in  .  broadcasters  agree  t  atr  p 

that  a  special  bundle  rate  be  included  the  U.  S.  mails.  the  broadcasts  by  their  comme^tors 

in  the  mail  rates,  saying  immediate  The  average  newspaper  circulates  a  manner  that  mese  perils 

volumes  of  business  would  result.  mainly  in  the  first  and  second  zones,  an  aevotM  to  a  genera  iza^  and 

The  report  follows:  average  haul  of  less  than  100  miles  and  background  of 

To  exp^ite  the  dispatch  of  the  U.  S.  the  government  receives  from  $1.75  to  eliminate  the  practice 

mails,  newspapers,  over  a  long  period  $2.00  per  hundred  pounds  for  service  in  the  recital  ot  sjjot  ews. 

of  time,  have  perfected  the  mailing  of  those  zones.  Shipped  by  motor  truck  A  part  of  this  , 

copies  in  such  a  manner  that  little  ef-  direct  from  newspaper  plants  at  the  the  broadcasting  o 

fort  is  requir^  on  mail  trains,  bundles,  hour  requir^,  newspapers  are  delivered  paper^wned  stations  a™  *  .j' 

single  wraps,  or  pouches  of  mail.  In  faster  and  cheaper  to  all  points  desired  o^^ned  stations  on  a  on^ 

most  cases  newspapers  are  delivered  di-  for  rates  much  lower  than  the  Post  to  the  foregoing  sched  .  - 

rect  to  mail  trains  by  newspaper  trucks  Office  charges.  Where  newspapers  have  Associations  will  in  or 
thus  eliminating  all  service  at  post  of-  continued  to  use  shipments  on  the  rail-  P*"  oictnbers  concerni  g  .  .  ' 

fices  at  the  place  of  publication.  roads  they  have  paid  for  bundles  ship-  of  news  from  press  associahM  «• 

Newspapers  pay  on  the  zone  rate  ped  by  baggage  or  express  at  rates  forth  in  ego  g 

basis  for  the  full  service  of  the  Post  as  low  as  30c  per  hundred  pounds.  ®ohMule.  xt„*;„„,i  D,,i;n 

Office  Department,  whether  they  use  it  Such  shipments  are  frequently  carried  _  ^be  Publisher 

or  not,  but  the  main  service  required  in  the  same  car  with  U.  S.  mail.  Committee  will  recommend  to  all 

in  the  dispatching  of  mail  by  news-  The  only  conclusions  that  can  be  publishers  P 

papers  is  delivery  in  the  mail  car  and  drawn  from  such  a  wide  difference  in  ^o*"  Prru 

distribution  on  the  rural  routes.  The  rates  as  charged  by  the  Post  Office  De-  *be  members  ot  1  e  . 

newspapers,  at  the  present  postal  rates,  partment  in  comparison  with  private  the  management  o  iTii:ifl 

are  paving  their  way  in  the  mails  for  carriers  is  that  the  Post  Office  is  los-  t'onal  News  Service  and  The  UmtM 

the  service  rendered.  ing  large  revenues  that  it  could  regain  Press  the  adoption  of  this  program. 

The  Cost  Ascertainment  Report  of  the  only  by  offering  reasonable  prices  that  ^7  broRr^m  i  .  . 

Post  Office  Department,  by  Its  method  newspapers  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  f^^'^vkuable  t^  an/  radio  ^station  in 
of  accounting,  shows  a  huge  deficit  delivery  service  required.  tV  j  o.  I  r  _  nur- 

against  second  class  mail  and  attributes  The  .A.N.P.A.  Postal  Committee  has  *be  United  States  o  , 

the  largest  part  of  such  loss  to  news-  recommended  for  years  that  a  special  brief  “^"7  Pr««  Associ- 

papers.  When  it  is  understoexi  by  the  bundle  rate  should  be  included  in  the  collected  by  .  available 

public  that  the  method  of  accounting  mail  rates.  Enactment  of  such  pro-  v,  radio  sfa- 

used  by  the  post  office  at  the  present  vision  in  the  future  will  bring  immedi-  t?  ^he  public  tbrouRh  the 
time  is  to  charge  as  much  for  service  ate  volumes  of  business  to  the  Post  Of- 

rendered  for  delivery  on  a  route  of  a  fice  Department.  wi*  the  least  Pf  s™'  °elay 

newspaper  as  for  a  large  package,  it  Newspapers  and  the  public  in  various  carry  out  the  p  '  .  . 

should  be  evident  to  all  that  the  actual  parts  of  the  country  have  suffered  dur-  plan,  an  -f  the 

costs  of  service  are  not  properly  alio-  ing  the  past  year  through  the  Post  Pos^d  of  six  rep  .  ,  •  „ 

cated  in  that  report.  Office  Department  permitting  local  FO“P®  %win  S. 

The  rural  delivery  service,  properly  postmasters  to  exclude  service  at  Post  ^mediately  fomed,  Executiw 

installed  by  the  government  years  ago  Offices  to  patrons  on  holidays.  Papers  ^  as  Chaimitn  of 

to  give  the  man  on  the  farm  and  the  printed  on  the  eve  or  the  morning  of  a  Eomimttee,  seeing  _  . 

person  located  in  sparsely  settled  sec-  holiday  have,  as  a  result,  not  reached  Ibe  Organization  ^ 
tions  of  the  country  daily  contact  with  subscribers  until  the  day  after  the  holi-  ^enibers  of  the  Lo  National 

the  rest  of  the  worfd,  makes  up  for  the  day.  Mason. 

largest  deficit  involved.  If  every  copy  This  is  an  injustice  to  the  pub-  Broadcasting  Co  b  ^  •  .  o.oadcast- 

of  a  newspaper  is  withdrawn  from  the  lie  which  should  ht  rectified  in  the  im-  representing  the  C  .  „  „{  tht 

rural  delivery  service  not  a  cent  will  be  mediate  future.  There  is  just  as  much  ’"K  System,  and  represen 

saved  by  the  Post  Office  Department  in  reason  why  the  Post  Office  should  serve  thrw  National  News  Oathen  g 
the  maintenance  of  the  R.  F.  D.  routes,  the  public  on  holidays  as  the  railroads,  ganizations.  The  representative  ot 
but  vast  receipts  now  obtained  would  the  telegraph  or  the  telephone  com-  National  Association  of  Broadcaster 
be  lost.  Also  vast  receipts  from  letter  panics.  temporarily  refused  an  appointment  m 

mail  and  parcel  post  written  in  r^ly  There  are  ten  Bills  affecting  postal  ^^is  Committee  on  the  grounds  that  the 
to  items  in  newspapers  would  be  elimi-  matters  before  the  House  and  the  Sen-  nflFj--rc  nf  that  Association  were  »<>• 
nat^.  ate  now.  .All  of  these  bills  are  being  nartirinate  officially  i® 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  in  a  carefully  watched  by  your  Postal  Com-  .  .  ,  ,  ^  Committee  In  order 

position  to  increase  its  receipts  from  mittee.  °  u  u.i j  «««!  for  » 

the  shipment  of  newspapers  in  the  mails  Respectfully  submitted,  a  place  might  be  he  d  pen 

by  building  up  its  service  that  has  been  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Chairman,  official  representation  ot  i  ne 
greatly  reduced  since  the  start  of  the  Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  Vice-(^airman,  Association  of  Broadcasters,  tw  se 

depression  by  the  elimination  of  ncces-  J.  D.  Barnum,  Vice-Chairman,  (Continued  on  page  107) 
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NRA  SETS  STAGE  FOR  PAPER  MONOPOLY 

Major  Improvement  In  Condition  of  Both  U.  S.  and  Canadian  Mills  Reported  by  A.N.P.A.  Paper 
Committee — Use  of  Paper  Increasing  Rapidly — Code,  Seeking  Monopoly,  Disapproved 


Through  the  operation  of  the 
NRA,  rather  tlum  through  cor¬ 
porate  merger,  details  of  a  proposed 
Qiooopolistic  control  of  newsprint  are 
fgring  the  publishers  of  the  United 
States,  members  of  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.N.P.A.  informed  the 
jjiociation’s  atmual  convention  in  New 
York  this  week. 

Tlure  is  a  major  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  both  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
manufacturers,  the  report  went  on,  say¬ 
ing  that  operating  costs  are  materially 
reduced  by  capacity  operations,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  31^  per  cent  itKrease 
in  shipments  from  mills  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1934. 

The  report  follows : 

During  the  past  three  years  your 
Paper  Committee  has  led  its  report  with 
the  following  paragraph: 

“The  anticipated  merger  of  various 
Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers 
has  not  eventuated.  There  has  been 
no  improvement  in  the  Canadian 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
ditions  have  become  more  confusing, 
and  your  Committee  regrets  to  re¬ 
port,  more  distressing  for  the  news¬ 
print  industry.” 

To  all  effects  and  purposes,  details  of 
a  proposed  monopolistic  control  are 
no«'  ^fore  us.  It  is  instrumented 
through  the  medium  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  rather  than 
co^rate  merger. 

The  present-day  newsprint  situation 
may  be  headlined  as  follows : 

There  is  a  major  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  Canadian  and  United  States 
manufacturers.  Most  of  the  efficient 
mills  are  now  operating  at  full  or  near¬ 
full  capacity.  Several  operators  have 
declined  proffered  tonnage. 

Operating  costs  per  ton  are  materially 
reduced  by  capacity  operations.  A 
modem  mill,  with  a  bond  and  deben¬ 
ture  investment  of  ^5,000  per  ton  per 
day,  shows  a  difference  of  $12.94  per 
ton  in  cost  between  operation  at  50  per 
cent  and  100  per  cent  capacity.  With¬ 
out  charge  for  bond  interest,  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  $724  per  ton. 

When  the  Newsprint  Code  Authority 
presented  their  proposed  Supplemental 
Code,  thty  stated  the  average  operating 
cost  of  Canadian  mills  at  $43.50,  and 
$43.28  for  United  States  mills.  These 
%ures  were  predicated  upon  an  opera¬ 
tion  of  56  per  cent  capacity  for  Canada 


and  71  per  cent  capacity  for  United 
States  mills.  Capacity  operation  must, 
therefore,  have  changed  operating  losses 
to  profits  for  low-cost  mills. 

One  of  the  large  purchasers  of  news¬ 
print  reports  an  increase  of  33  per  cent 
for  March,  1934,  and  26  per  cent  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Another  large  user  of  newsprint 
shows  an  increase  in  consumption  of 
24|4  per  cent  for  March  and  16}^  per 
cent  for  the  first  three  months  of  1934. 


volume  for  newsprint  manufacturers. 
They  do  not  help  the  publishers  pay 
larger  paper  bills. 

Volume  of  tonnage  and  price  are  the 
two  vital  factors  ^at  determine  profit 
or  loss  in  newsprint  manufacture.  A 
few  paper  mill  executives  realize  that 
a  price  increase  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  would  reduce  volume  enough  to 
checkmate  the  benefit  of  a  higher  price 
per  ton.  Other  manufacturers,  perhaps 
the  majority,  are  earnestly  seeking  a 


From  the  heart  of  the  Middle  West,  left  to  right:  W.  C.  Powell,  Ottumwa  (la.) 
Courier;  E.  P.  Adler,  president  of  the  Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers;  J.  H.  Powell, 
Ottumwa  Courier,  and  F.  D.  Throop,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

Canadian  and  American  mills  show  price  increase  now,  regardless  of  their 
Siyi  per  cent  increase  in  newsprint  customers’  ability  to  pay. 
shipments  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  Publishers  have  within  their  control 
Successful  promotion  of  circulation  the  means  to  offset  a  premature  or  un¬ 
sales  far  more  than  revenue-producing  economic  increase  in  price.  A  price 
advertising  linage  has  brought  about  advance  may  always  be  offset  by  re- 
this  radical  change  in  the  condition  of  duced  consumption  of  newsprint.  News 


newsprint  mills. 


condensation,  fewer  and  better  editions. 


While  total  advertising  linage  has  closer  control  of  returns  and  unsold 
increased  about  17?^  per  cent  in  the  copies,  and  less  promotion  of  circulation 
first  quarter  of  1934,  and  retail  linage  sales  would  cut  newsprint  tonnage  with- 
for  the  quarter  shows  a  gain  of  20.8  out  harming  service  to  readers  or  ad- 
per  cent,  advertising  dollars  have  not  vertisers. 

increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Decreased  Through  frequent  bulletins  your 
rates  have  taken  care  of  that  Committee  has  endeavored  to  keep  the 

Increased  circulation  figures  are  membership  posted  on  events  as  they 
pleasing  but  prove  expensive  scenery  have  occurred. 

for  publishers.  They  mean  increased  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  News¬ 


print  Manufacturers  Code  on  November 
17th,  your  Committee  met  on  various 
occasions  with  the  Code  Committee  of 
the  domestic  manufacturers,  to  discuss 
preliminary  drafts  of  their  proposed 
code,  of  which  there  were  severaL 

On  October  24th,  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  and  Europe  met  in 
Washington  on  invitation  of  Admin¬ 
istrator  General  Johnson,  for  the  stated 
purpose  of  solving  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  industry.  At  this  meeting 
most  of  the  manufacturers  present 
agreed  to  end  all  competition  for  a 
period  of  weeks,  to  fix  no  prices  for 
delivery  after  1934,  and  to  maintain 
existing  prices.  This  resulted  in  a 
combination  of  these  produces  to  con¬ 
trol  the  market  in  the  United  States 
under  auspices  of  the  NRA. 

At  this  meeting  C.  R  McMillen, 
President  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co., 
Industrial  Adviser  to  W.  W.  Pickard, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Newsprint 
Code,  submitted  a  report  containing  the 
following  recommendations,  which  were 
then  adopted: 

1.  No  price  to  be  fixed  for  any  de¬ 
livery  after  1934. 

2.  No  price  to  be  fixed  for  1933  or 
1934  deliveries  less  than  the  present 
prices  above  mentioned. 

(These  “present  prices”  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  report  as  follows:  “The 
prices  now  in  force  were  made  effective 
April  1,  1933.  They  are  based  on  a  $41 
deliver^  price  a  ton,  subject  to  zone 
differentials  which  are  shown  on  the 
attached  map  marked  Schedule  A.  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  prices  result 
in  a  net  delivered  price  at  New  York 
and  at  Chicago  of  $40  a  ton.”) 

3.  No  price  to  be  fixed  for  1934  de¬ 
liveries  without  provision  for  its  beitw 
increased  on  each  of  the  dates,  April  I, 
July  1,  and  Oct.  1,  1934,  to  the  extent, 
if  any,  necessary  to  bring  it  in  line  with 
the  then  generally  prevailing  contract 
market  price  at  the  point  of  ddivery. 

4.  These  principles  to  be  given  im¬ 
mediate,  complete  nad  tmiversal  effect 
and  to  be  adhered  to  rigidly. 

The  resolution  by  which  the  confer¬ 
ence  members  bound  themselves  to  abide 
by  the  McMillen  recommendations  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Moved  that  this  Committee  recom- 
(Conlinued  on  page  106) 


(Canada  . 

United  States . 

United  States  and  Canada 

Newfoundland  . 

Mexico  . 

Total  North  American  . . . 


Canada  . 

Overseas  . 

Newfoundland 


1933 

Tons 

2,017,004 

946,374 

2,963,378 

270,834 

16,367 

3,250,579 


1933 

Tons 

1,545,292 

153203 

94,946 


Newsprint  Production 

Increase  -|- 

1932  or  Decrease  — 


1932 

Tons 

1,914,316 

1,006,588 

2,922,904 

271,804 

12,683 

3,207,391 


Tons 

+  102,688 

—  62,214 
+  40.474 

—  970 

+  3,684 

-f-  43,188 


% 

+  5.4 
—  6.2 
+  1.4 
—  0.4 
+  29.0 
-f-  1.3 


Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar., 
1934  1933 


Increase  + 
or  Decrease  — 


United  States  Imports 

Increase  -|- 

1932  or  Decrease  — 

Tons  Tons  % 

1,533,314  -I-  11,978  +  0.8 

143,671  -I-  9,532  +  6.6 

112,842  —  17,896  —  15.9 


Tons 

+  17U75 
+  22,840 
-I-  194215 
+  11231 
—  27 

-f  205,419 


+  42.7 
+  10.4 
-1-  31.3 
+  18.4 
—  0.7 
+  30.0 


Jan.,  Feb., 

1934  1933 

Tons  Tons 

257.219  194,847 

20,879  21,934 

15238  9,043 


Information  covering  the  experience  of  members  who  are  using  the  products  of  overseas  newsprint  mills  will  be  supplied  on  r^uesL 


Increase 
or  Decrease  — 
Tons  % 

-1-  62,372  -I-  32.0 

—  1,055  —  4.8 

+  6,195  +  68.5 


1933 

Tons 

2,146279 


United  States  . 

U®nsda  to  (Overseas 


1932 

Tons 

2,254,878 


1933 

Agate  Lines 
1.065,514,601 


1932 

Agate  Lines 
1,164,769,819 


C>)NSUMPTION 

(Of  434  leading  newspapers  as  reported  to  A.  N.  P.  A.) 

,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar., 

Decrease  —  1934  1933 

Tons  %  Tons  Tons 

—  108.599  —  4,8  583,717  496,10 


1932  Increase  -|-  1 

Tons  Tons  %  1 

8,465  2,708  -f-  32.0  3 

256,472  61,954  -1-  24.2  4( 

Advertising 
(52  major  cities.) 

Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar., 

1934  1933 

%  Agate  Lines  Agate  Lines 

—  8.5  266,890,495  226,859,561 


Increase  -f 
Tons  % 

+  87,611  +  17.7 


Jan.,  Feb., 


Tons 
-f-  2,593 
+  12,142 


Increase  -1- 


% 

-1-336.8 
+  35.2 


Loss  — 
Agate  Lines 
99,255,218 


Agate  Lines 
+  40,030,934 


Gain  -1- 


% 

+  17.6 
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COLOR  PRINTING  PROBLEMS  STUDIED 


Report  on  Type  Page  Sizes  and  Paper  Roll  Widths  Nearly  Done,  Mechanical  Department  Reports 

— Survey  of  Body  Type  Faces  Under  Way 


The  Joint  Committee  on  Newspaper 
Printing  is  making  a  study  of  color 
printing,  W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the 
Mechanical  Department,  reported  to  the 
A.N.P.A.  this  week.  A  report  on  type 
page  sizes  and  paper  roll  widths  will 
be  ready  soon,  and  a  survey  of  body 
type  faces  and  classified  advertising 
faces  is  under  way.  The  campaign  on 
newsprint  waste  is  continuing. 

The  report  also  described  new  policies 
in  connection  with  this  year’s  mechani¬ 
cal  conference,  to  be  held  June  4-6  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  the  text  of  the  report: 

A  Few  Highlights 
Mechattital  Conference — The  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Mechanical  Conference  at 
Pittsburgh  last  year  was  189,  the  largest 
since  the  banner  year  of  1929. 

This  year’s  Conference  will  be  held 
at  Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis,  June  4,  5 
and  6.  The  entire  opening  day  will  be 
devoted  to  problems  of  the  smaller 
newspapers. 

New  Policies — Subscriptions  to  the 
Mechanical  Bulletin  are  now  accepted 
from  non-members  (but  not  non-mem¬ 
ber  newspapers)  at  $3.00  per  year. 

Representatives  of  the  manufacturing 
and  supply  companies  will  be  admitted 
to  the  sessions  of  the  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  this  year  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions. 

Bulletins — Bulletins  issued  during  the 
year  are  outstanding  in  both  quantity 
and  variety  of  subject  matter  and  touch 
upon  every  phase  of  newspaper  print- 
ing. 

Joint  Committee — The  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Newspaper  Printing  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  upon  a  study  of  the  requirements 
for  successfully  printing  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  color.  This  is  important 
in  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  growing  use  of  color  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

_  Newsprint  fForte— Quarterly  publica¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  waste  reports  from 
over  ISO  offices  has  been  continued,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  per¬ 
centage  figures  continue  to  decrease. 
The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  has  reported  a  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $17,000  annually  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Department. 

Current  Activities — A  report  on  an¬ 
other  biennial  survey  of  type  page  sizes 
and  paper  roll  widths  is  nearly  ready 
for  the  printer.  A  survey  on  body 
type  faces,  which  is  expected  to  jdeld 
interesting  results,  is  now  in  progress. 

Mechanical  Conference 
_  That  the  Mechanical  Conference  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  highly  regarded  by  our 
publishers  and  their  mechanical  men  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  last  June  at  Pittsburgh  was  the 
highest  since  the  banner  year  of  1929. 
The  total  number  registered  was 
as  compared  with  207  in  1929.  Com¬ 
ments  of  those  who  attended  this  Con¬ 
ference  were  most  enthusiastic,  many 
saying  that  it  was  the  most  successful 
ever  held ;  but  there  was  some  criticism 
to  the  effect  that  too  much  time  had 
been  assigned  for  set  speeches  and  not 
sufficient  time  left  for  discussion.  The 
program  for  this  year  has  accordingly 
been  arranged  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis  with  a  smaller  number  of  speak¬ 
ers  and  greater  opportunity  for  discus¬ 
sion  from  the  floor. 

Outstanding  subjects  on  last  year’s 
program  were,  Co-o^ration  Between 
Elditorial  and  Mechanical  Departments, 
discussed  by  two  managing  editors,  an 
art  director  and  a  compiosing  room 
superintendent ;  Ecimomies  in  the  Press¬ 
room;  Newsprint  Waste  Reduction; 
Economies  in  the  Stereotypie  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  Color  in  Newspiapier  Advertising ; 
My  ^pierience  with  the  Teletypesetter, 
contributed  by  F.  H.  Keefe,  pxiblisher 
of  the  Newburgh-Beacon  News ;  and 


the  Final  Report  on  the  Study  of  Ink 
and  Papier  conducted  jointly  by  the 
A.N.P.A.  and  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  An  innovation  on  last  year’s 
program  was  a  symposium  on  all  the 
new  high  speed  roll  changers  presented 
by  representatives  of  the  respective 
companies.  A  similar  session  on  press 
drives  is  scheduled  for  this  year’s  con¬ 
ference. 

Your  Mechanical  Committee  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  oft  repeated  invitation  of 
St.  Louis  publishers  to  hold  a  Confer- 


to  do  with  production  problems.  The 
intention  is  to  stage  an  open  discussion 
by  both  agency  men  and  newspapier 
men  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  the  printing  of  agency  advertis¬ 
ing  in  black  or  color.  A  St.  Louis 
agency  man  has  been  invited  to  lead 
the  discussion  from  the  agency  view- 
pioint,  and  L.  C.  Michaels,  a  newspapier 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Newspapier  Printing,  will  lead  the  dis¬ 
cussion  for  the  newspapier  side. 

The  closing  session  on  Wednesday 


W.  I.  N.  Cox,  Cheyenne  CWyo.)  Tribune-Leader  (left) ;  Dietrick  Lamade, 
veteran  publisher  of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit  (center),  and  S.  G.  Gold- 
thwaite,  Boone  (la.)  News-Republican,  at  the  A.  P.  meeting  this  week. 


ence  in  their  city,  and  the  dates  have  afternoon  has  been  assigned  to  the 
bwn  fixed  as  June  4,  5  and  6.  Since  sympiosium  on  press  drives  which  will 
St.  Louis  is  within  easy  access  of  a  be  staged  by  General  Electric  Co.,  Cline 
large  number  of  our  member  offices  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  and  Cutler-Hammer 
never  represented  at  any  previous  Cbn-  Mfg.  Co. 
ferences,  the  Committee  hopies  that  these  New  Policies. 


publishers  will  take  full  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  see  that  their  me¬ 
chanical  departments  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  educational  gathering. 
Conditions  this  year  are  such  that  the 
cost  of  attending  the  conference  will 
be  lower  than  usual.  Room  rates  and 
other  charges  at  the  Hotel  Statler  are 
extremely  moderate,  and  the  railroads 
are  offering  unusually  attractive  fares, 
piartly  pierhaps  because  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago  will  be 
reopiened  this  year. 

In  order  to  encourage  attendance  of 
representatives  of  the  smaller  offices, 
the  Committee  has  assig;ned  the  entire 
first  day  (Monday)  for  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  the  smaller  plants. 
Mechanical  men  from  small  offices  have 
been  invited  to  lead  the  discussions  arid 
also  to  act  as  chairmen  of  these  two 
sessions.  The  morning  session  has  been 
assigned  to  the  compxjsing  room,  and 
the  afternoon  to  press  work  and  stereo¬ 
typing.  The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 
and  the  Goss  Printing  Press  (jo.  have 
each  been  invited  to  send  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  discuss  the  operation  of  tubular 
and  flat  bed  perfecting  web  presses. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sessions  will  be  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  The  subject 
for  the  morning  session  is  The  Modem 
Newspapier  Composing  Room,  Its  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Opieration.  This  will  be 
participated  in  by  E.  H.  Evers  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  by  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  IntertjTie  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Linotypie  Co.  who  will  describe 
the  recent  improvements  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  keyboard  line  composing  ma¬ 
chines.  The  afternoon  session  will  be 
devoted  to  general  discussion  on  press¬ 
room,  stereotype  room  and  photo-en¬ 
graving  problems. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  is 
one  to  which  advertising  agencies  are 
invited  to  send  representatives  who  have 


It  was  announced  a  year  ago  that  the 
Directors  had  authorized  the  sale  of 
bowd  volumes  of  the  Mechanical  Bul¬ 
letins  to  the  membership  and  that  it 
had  been  decided  to  allow  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  supply  companies  to  make  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  Mechanical  Conference. 
These  policies  are  still  in  force  and  two 
new  ones  have  been  inaugurated. 

Requests  for  copies  of  the  Mechanical 
Bulletins  from  non-members  of  the 
.Association  have  constituted  something 
of  a  problem  for  several  years.  (3f 
course,  the  answer  to  non-member  news¬ 
papers  was  an  invitation  to  join  the 
A.N.P.A.  In  order  to  handle  the  re¬ 
quests  of  other  non-members  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis,  it  was  decided  to  place  a 
subscription  price  on  the  Mechanical 
Bulletins.  Accordingly,  all  bulletins 
issued  since  November  have  carried  a 
notation  on  the  cover  that  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  to  non-members  is  $3.00  a 
year,  and  for  single  copies  25  cents. 

With  reference  to  attendance  at  the 
Mechanical  Conference,  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Committee  has  recommended  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  has  approv^ 
that  representatives  of  manufacturing 
and  supply  companies  affiliated  whh 
the  newspapier  business  be  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  conference  sessions  under 
certain  conditions.  These  conditions 
are  that  each  company  be  allowed  only 
one  representative  who  will  attend  only 
as  an  observer  and  take  no  part  in  the 
proceedings  unless  called  upon  by  the 
presiding  officer.  It  is  further  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  Association  is  not  issuing 
invitations,  but  that  any  company  de¬ 
siring  to  be  so  represented  must  request 
an  admission  card. 

This  plan  of  admitting  trade  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  sessions  is  being  tried 
experimentally  this  year  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  it  will  be  advantageous 
both  to  the  newspapers  and  the  manu¬ 


facturers.  If  the  experiment  provei 
otherwise,  the  privilege  can  be  with¬ 
drawn.  The  sole  motive  prompting  the 
adoption  of  any  new  policy  has  been  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  Mechanical 
Department  to  our  member  publishers. 

Bulletins  Issup 

In  addition  to  the  bulletins  reportiiy 
the  Mechanical  Conference,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  important  subjects 
covered  in  the  bulletins  issued  since  the 
last  Convention:  Immersion  Gas  Burn¬ 
ers  for  Metal  Pots ;  Use  and  Care  of 
Rubber  Rollers,  contributed  by  H.  B. 
.Adsit,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Press 
Drive  and  Control  for  Modern  Presses 
contributed  by  J.  E.  Ridder  of  the  Bid¬ 
der  Newspapers;  Newsprint  and  News 
Ink,  prepared  jointly  by  the  Mech^ 
ical  Department  and  the  (iiveroninent 
Printing  Office;  Printing  Metals,  a  im¬ 
print  of  an  English  publication;  Web 
Tension  and  Paper  Strength. 

In  addition  to  the  Bulletins,  the  D^ 
partment  distributed  a  newspaper  page 
prepared  by  E.  C.  Pratt,  Camden,  N.  J, 
Courier-Post,  showing  the  loses  wWdi 
may  occur  when  an  original  cut  is  suc¬ 
cessively  restereotyped.  This  attracted 
considerable  attention  as  evidenced  ^ 
the  numerous  requests  for  additional 
copies. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  has  been 
prepared  by  Auburn  Taylor,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  Gazette,  for  distribution 
at  the  St.  Louis  conference.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  really  prepared  two  exhibits,  each 
of  which  shows  conclusively  flat  a 
trouble  in  printing  halftones  which  is 
a  serious  pressroom  problem  and  which 
is  commonly  diagnosed  as  strike-through 
or  show-through  is  really  caused  by 
offset  from  the  second  impression  cylin¬ 
der.  Although  no  cure  for  this  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  discovered,  a  discovery 
of  the  exact  nature  of  the  trouble  is  a 
step  in  advance. 

Joint  Committee 

The  agency  side  of  the  A.N.P.A.  and 
-A.A.A.A.  Joint  Committee  on  News¬ 
paper  Printing  has  been  augmented,  and 
the  Committee  is  now  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  numerous  and  complex 
problems  involved  in  the  printing  of 
color  advertising  in  newspapers.  This 
is  a  real  problem  on  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  it  can  and  will  be 
of  decided  service  to  both  newspapm 
and  agencies.  The  need  for  joint  acto 
on  this  problem  by  the  two  Associa¬ 
tions  was  brought  sharply  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  session  on  the  use  of  color 
in  newspapers  at  the  Pittsburgh  (in¬ 
ference  at  which  the  two  chief  spe^ers 
were  Carl  W.  Jones,  publisher,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal,  and  V.  Winfield  Chal¬ 
lenger,  director  of  printing,  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son. 

The  Committee  has  held  two  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year  just  closed  and, 
after  much  study  and  discussion,  has 
prepared  a  set  of  four  questionnaires. 
One  pair  has  been  prepared  for  and 
mailed  to  agencies  and  the  other  pair 
to  newspapers.  Because  of  the  involved 
nature  of  the  subject  and  because  of 
the  various  conditions  obtaining  both  in 
newspaper  and  agency  offices  whki 
must  be  considered  and  met,  consider¬ 
able  time  will  be  required  to  properly 
analyze  the  returns  from  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  draw  from  them  some 
workable  conclusions. 

For  some  months  the  Department  has 
been  collecting  samples  of  newspaptf 
color  advertising  with  the  intention  of 
using  them  in  an  exhibit  at  the  next 
Conference.  This  is  to  take  Ae  place 
of  the  exhibit  of  black  and  white  print¬ 
ing  which  has  been  a  feature  of  w 
three  preceding  Conferences.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  there  has  been  a  noticeable  i^Iprov^ 
ment  in  the  printing  of  color  adv«- 
tising  and  also  in  newspaper 
generally.  (Concurrent  with  this  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  quality  ot 
(Continued  on  page  103) 
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SAVINGS  MADE  IN  RATES  ON  CORES 

Traffic  Department  of  A.N.P.A.  Estimates  Reduced  Charges  Have  Saved  Publishers  $30,000 — 
Newsprint  Freight  Rate  Decision  Made  Last  December  Considered  Satisfactory 


ONE  of  the  important  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Traffic  Department 
of  the  A.X.P.A.  in  the  past  year  was 
establishment  o  f 
fifth  class  rates 
for  newsprint 
cores  from  all 
points  in  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Middle- 
western  states  to 
mills  in  the 
United  States,  at 
an  estimated  sav¬ 
ings  to  publishers 
of  $25,000,  the 
annual  report  of 
this  department 
reveals.  Rail  car¬ 
riers  were  later 
induced  to  reduce 


R.  A.  Cooke 


rates  on  cores  in  carload  lots  in  certain 
areas  resulting  in  a  further  saving  of 

department,  headed  by  R.  A. 
Cooke,  was  extremely  active  in  news¬ 
print  freight  rate  matters,  and  fur¬ 
thered  a  safety  movement  designed  to 
rduce  public  liability  and  property 
damage  insurance  premiums  on  news¬ 
paper  trucks. 

The  report  follows: 

The  principal  activities  of  the  Traf- 
lic  Department  subsequent  to  its  report 
the  1933  Convention  may  be  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows : 

Docket  21095  —  General  Newsprint 
Freight  Rate  Investigation 
What  we  hope  is  the  final  decision 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  in  this  proceeding  was  made  pub¬ 
lic  Dec.  9,  1933.  A  complete  analysis 
was  made  in  Traffic  Bulletin  No.  43, 
dated  Dec.  21,  1933.  Briefly  from  the 
publishers’  standpoint  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  should  to  a  considerable 
degree  be  a  source  of  satisfaction.  It 
realizes  to  a  major  extent  the  objectives 
sought  by  your  Traffic  Department  at 
the  outset  of  the  proceedings.  It  re¬ 
verses  the  two  previous  proposed 
recommendations  of  the  Examiner,  pre¬ 
scribes  rates  far  below  those  proposed 
by  the  rail  carriers  and  while  the  de¬ 
cision  involves  increases,  freight  rate 
reductions  may  be  said  to  predominate. 

The  general  basis  for  the  decision  is 
25  per  cent,  of  the  existing  first-class 
rates  in  the  Official  and  Southern  Clas- 
iifiation  territories.  Both  of  these 
rate  adjustments  are  predicated  on 
short-line  mileages.  In  addition  import 
rates  are  prescribed  and  reparation  al¬ 
lowed  in  two  instances. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  feature  of 
the  Commission’s  action  is  that  no  or¬ 
der  is  entered  as  to  date  of  establish- 
Mnt  of  Ae  prescribed  rate  basis.  The 
Commission’s  only  admonition  to  the 
rarriers  is  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
cither  that  revision  of  the  domestic  ad- 
ustments  be  delayed  any  substantial 
tune  or  that  it  should  be  made  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  international  adjustment. 
It  seems  probable  that  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  carriers  do  not  promptly 
act  to  appeal  to  the  Commission  to  en- 
ttf  an  order  requiring  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  rates  prescribed  on  or  be- 
•ore  a  pven  date  with  respect  to  rates 
■rom  origins  within  the  United  States, 
tntil  such  time  as  a  specific  date  is 
for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
We  basis,  the  present  rate  adjustment 
*ul  continue  in  effect.  The  decision 
**7?*  United  States  business. 

,  Die  (Radian  Board  of  Railway 
“«^issioners  on  April  18th  announced 
in  connection  with  the  pro- 
■'•ates  on  newsprint  paper 
^  endian  mills  to  United  States 
*stinations. 

Time  does  not  permit  of  an  analysis 
writing.  The  de- 
on  will  be  analyzed  and  reported  on 
™>y  m  a  subsequent  bulletin. 

M  PAm  103-15  Per  Cent  Case 
_  _  oragmal  action  in  this  proceed- 


the  country  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  in  an  effort  to  secure 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  their 
freight  rates.  After  hearings  the  Com- 
miseion  decided  the  carriers  were  not 
entitled  to  the  full  extent  of  the  in¬ 
crease  petitioned  for  but  allowed  spe¬ 
cific  increases  subject  to  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  including  the  pooling  of  rev¬ 
enues.  Shipments  generally,  including 
newsprint  paper,  were  subjected  to  an 
increase  of  2c  per  100  pounds  effective 
Jan.  4,  1932,  to  expire  Mar.  31,  1933. 
Prior  to  the  expiration  date  carriers 
again  petitioned  the  Commission  for  a 
continuation  of  the  increases.  .After 
hearing  the  Commission  on  a  6  to  4 
decision  permitted  extension  of  the  sur¬ 
charge  until  Sept.  30,  1933. 

In  light  of  certain  developments  your 
Traffic  Department  filed  a  petition  with 
the  Director  of  Traffic  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
rail  carriers’  committee  created  to  con¬ 
sider  protests,  pointing  out  that  failure 
to  comply  with  the  Commission’s  sug¬ 
gestion  and  that  continuance  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  surcharge  through  increases 
in  freight  rates  on  newsprint  paper  was 
not  a  remote  possibility  and  was  un¬ 
justifiable.  Our  petition,  although  sub¬ 
sequently  denied  by  the  Director  of 
Traffic,  served  its  objective  inasmuch 
as  the  carriers  failed  to  observe  the 
Commission’s  invitation  to  increase  the 
rates  on  newsprint  paper,  a  commodity 
which  they  have  consistently  regarded 
as  susceptible  to  increased  rates. 


Ex  Parte  104,  Part  6 — Warehousing. 

Proceedings  in  this  investigation  were 
ordered  by  the  Commission  on  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Warehousemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  alleging 
certain  abuses  in  the  practices  of  car¬ 
riers  affecting  operating  revenues  or  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  warehousing  or  storage  of 
property  by  carriers  at  the  Port  of 
New  York.  Your  Traffic  Department 
intervened  and  became  a  party  to  this 
proceeding  to  protect  the  interests  of 
our  members  if  it  should  be  shown 
necessary.  The  Commission  decided  the 
case  on  Dec.  12,  1933,  condemning  and 
ordering  the  rail  carriers  to  end 
promptly  discriminatory  practices  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  warehousing  and 
storage  operations  for  large  shippers  at 
the  Port  of  New  York  at  less  than  com¬ 
pensatory  rates.  It  was  directed  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  storage  and  subsequent 
transportation  of  westbound  business 
and  had  little  if  any  bearing  on  the 
storage  of  newsprint  paper  at  points 
adjacent  to  or  in  New  York  City 
whether  in  the  cars  or  warehouses  of 
the  carriers. 

Ex  Parte  110 — Docket  26000. 

An  investigation  was  ordered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
petition  of  various  shipping  interests  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  and 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  reductions  in  the 
rates  and  charges  of  carriers  by  rail¬ 
road  applicable  to  the  transportation  of 
property  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 

INSURANCE  CHARGES  ON  NEWSPAPER 
TRUCKS  MAY  BE  REDUCED 

Coordinated  Plan  Mig^t  Save  Thousands  of  Dollars  to  Publishers, 
Traffic  Committee  Reports— National  Safety 
Council  Would  Cooperate 


Legislative  developments  affect- 

ing  transportation  costs  have  been 
watched  by  the  Traffic  Committee  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  and  in  general  have 
been  carried  on  without  action  unfavor¬ 
able  to  newspapers,  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention 
this  week.  After  making  a  general 
newsprint  rate  investigation,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  prescribed 
rates  far  below  the  carriers’  proposals. 

The  Traffic  Committee  report^  that 
some  newspapers  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
duce  their  insurance  premiums  on 
delivery  trucks  by  educatioaal  cam¬ 
paigns  among  their  employes,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Safety 
Council.  The  Committee  suggested  a 
cordinated  effort  in  behalf  of  members 
agreeing  to  participate. 

The  report  follows: 

Cost  of  Operation 
The  budget  of  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  past  year  was  $10,500. 
The  actual  expenditures  amounted  to 
$9,371.21.  This  economy  of  operation, 
in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was 
accomplished  without  any  decrease  in 
services  rendered  to  members  or  reduc¬ 
tion  in  efficiency  of  the  Department. 

During  the  year,  a  tangible  saving 
of  $30,0(X)  in  one  item  alone  was  effected 
for  members  of  the  Association.  Many 
other  accomplishments  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  past  year  are  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  appriasement  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the  report 
of  the  Manager  will  clearly  indicate 
their  importance  and  value. 

General  Newsprint  Rate 
Investigation 

During  the  past  year,  the  Manager 
has  participated  in  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  rate  hearings  directly  affecting  the 
interests  of  our  members.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  organization 
of  the  Department  in  1926  was  to  fur- 


■w  wa  K~  L - -  I'*.'''-'-'-'*-  nish  the  newspaper  publishers  with  an 

as  Drought  by  the  rail  carriers  of  intelligent  means  of  representation  in 


a  threatened  increase  in  freight  rates 
on  newsprint  paper  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers  through  the  institution  of  a 
General  Newsprint  Rate  Investigation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  decision  of  the  Commission, 
made  public  December,  1933,  pre¬ 
scribes  rates  far  below  the  carriers’  pro¬ 
posals.  The  reductions  authorized  ex¬ 
ceed  the  increases  allowed.  The  drastic 
increases  proposed  by  the  carriers  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country  were 
rejected 

_  The  rates  authorized  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  have  not  as  yet  been  made  effect¬ 
ive  by  the  railroads.  The  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee  has  instructed  the  Manager  of 
the  Traffic  Department  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  newsprint 
prices  proposed  by  the  manufacturers 
in  the  Newsprint  Code  to  ascertain  what 
the  effect  will  be  if  the  freight  rate 
reductions  and  increases  are  applied  to 
the  various  territories  shown  on  the 
manufacturers’  zone  price  map.  The 
result  of  this  investigation  will  be  placed 
before  your  Board  of  Directors  with  a 
recommendation  from  the  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Code 
Authority  should  be  petitioned  to  make 
a  realignment  of  the  delivered  prices 
of  newsprint  in  the  various  destination 
zones. 

Other  Important  Rate  Cases 
The  efforts  of  the  Department  in  the 
so-called  15  per  cent  Case  were  largely 
successful  in  that  in  most  cases  the  sur¬ 
charged  of  2c.  per  100  pounds  on  news¬ 
print  paper  was  eliminated. 

Transportation  Legislation 
The  Traffic  Committee  has  kept 
before  it  the  statement  of  principles  in 
connection  with  the  general  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  of  the  country  adopted 
by  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  April.  1933.  Certain  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  enacted  into  law  in 
{Continued  on  page  102) 


merce  might  and  should  be  required^  by 
order  or  orders  of  the  Commission. 
Intervention  was  made  in  behalf  of 
A.N.P.A.  members  on  specific  grounds. 

Testimony  was  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  at  Washington  by  your  Traffic 
Manager  and  Counsel.  The  decision  dis¬ 
allowed  a  general  reduction  in  freight 
rates.  While  denying  the  petitioners 
the  right  to  a  reduction  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  stimulate  business  gm- 
erally,  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
justified  our  intervention. 

Our  judgment  and  subsequent  action 
in  entering  this  proceeding  was  com¬ 
pletely  justified  as  evidenced  by  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  in  Docket 
21095,  the  General  Newsprint  Investiga¬ 
tion,  in  which  for  the  first  time  it  gave 
formal  recognition  to  the  effects  of 
water  and  truck  competition  upon  the 
revenue  of  the  rail  carriers.  Full  ac¬ 
count  of  our  activities  in  this  proce^- 
ing  may  be  found  in  Traffic  Bulletins 
38  and  40. 

Docket  25103— Surcharges  from 
Canada. 

A  complaint  was  filed  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company  against  the 
emergency  charges  on  carload  shipments 
of  newsprint  paper,  woodpulp  and  pulp- 
wood  from  Canadian  origins  to  destina¬ 
tions  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
assessment  of  the  surcharge  authorized 
under  Ex  Parte  103  was  in  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission’s  explicit  terms 
that  only  the  proportions  of  such  rates 
accruing  within  the  United  States 
might  be  increased  to  the  extent  author¬ 
ized  for  domestic  rates.  The  contentiim 
was  that  the  only  fair  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  a  situation  was  to  impose 
a  partial  surcharge  for  the  United 
States  lines  arrived  at  by  a  fair  appor¬ 
tionment. 

While  it  was  felt  complainants  were 
not  on  firm  ground  in  setting  forth  the 
above  allegations  as  a  basis  for  com¬ 
plaint,  we  intervened  for  protection  of 
members’  interests  should  a  favora^ 
finding  be  made.  Deciding  May 
1933,  the  Commission  said  complaint 
was  without  merit  and  dismissed  the 
proceeding. 

Federal  Co-ordinator. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Railroad  Transportation  Art  of 
1933  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
Joseph  B.  Eastman  was  appointed  Fjrf- 
eral  Co-ordinator  to  administer  the  Art 
by  Presidential  direction.  Under  Title 
I  it  required  the  Co-ordinator  to  effect, 
if  possible,  certain  economies. 

Extensive  surveys  were  conducted  by 
questionnaire.  Your  Traffic  Managtf, 
in  his  capacity^  as  a  meml^r  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinator’s  Shipper’s  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  answered  three  of  considerable 
magnitude,  dealing  with  various  phases 
of  the  transportation  problem. 

Certain  recommendations  made  by  the 
Traffic  Committee  and  approved  by  the 
membership  at  the  last  Convention  deal¬ 
ing  with  amendments  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  were  enacted  into  law 
under  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Transportation  Act  of  1933. 

Marcy-Thayer  Bill  for  the  Regu¬ 
lation  OF  New  York  State  Motor 
Trucks.  65  Per  Cent  Super  Tax 
ON  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  Marcy-Thayer  Bill,  proposing 
drastic  regulation  of  motor  trucks  ope¬ 
rating  within  New  York  State,  was 
introduced  into  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  in  the  early  part  of  19M. 
The  bill  would  have  imposed  hardships 
on  those  of  our  members  maintaining 
trucks  for  the  distribution  of  daily 
f  nn  baat  104^ 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  CONTENTION 


fUGWELL  ASKS  FAIR  DEAL  FOR  ‘NEW  DEAL’ 

Rooseveltian  Philosophy,  Not  Easily  Labeled,  Aimed  Not  At  Regimentation  of  People,  But  At 
Control  of  Industrial  Regimentation  Whose  Failure  Perils  American  System,  He  Tells  Editors 

ft  is  my  belief  that  the  core  of  the  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  April  21  before  A.  S.  -V.  E.  by  Dr.  ordinarily  sensitive  to  increases  and  de- 
1  American  tradition  is  to  be  found  Rexford  G.  Tugivcll,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  creases  in  production  and  to  the  exist- 


in  a  kind  of  defiance  to  fate.  We  will 
not  do  what  we  do  not  want  to  do  and 
coercion  cannot  make  us.  We  can  be 
fooled,  but  not  for  long.  We  have  a 
precious  inventiveness  which  gets  us 
out  of  holes.  We  have  a  saving  irrev¬ 
erence  of  authority.  These  basic  traits 
determine  the  structure  of  our  laws  and 
of  our  Government.  No  one,  with  the 
slightest  sense  of  history,  would  try  to 
fit  such  a  people  into  a  regimented 
scheme,  would  try  to  think  for  them 
instead  of  getting  them  to  think  for 
themselves.  Indeed,  anyone  who  has 
Itnown  them  by  living  their  lives,  by 
really  being  one  of  them  in  body  and 
spirit,  would  know  in  his  heart,  with 
no  need  for  consideration,  that  law, 
government,  and  social  organization  for 
such  a  people  must  be  instruments 
through  which  their  characteristic  ac¬ 
tions,  resistances,  imaginations  could 
find  appropriate  expression.  Law,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  social  organization  will 
inevitably  fail  if  they  are  not  this.  In 
this  respect  I  unhesitatingly  avow  my¬ 
self  a  thorough  conservative.  I  do  not 
believe  that  people  can  be  compelled 
to  do  for  long  anything  that  is  alien  to 
their  national  character,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  any  safe  compul¬ 
sions  which  may  be  used  on  human 
nature. 

This  is  not  always  easily  remembered 
by  those  who  are  not  part  of  us,  or 
those  who  have  lived  so  long  away  that 
th^  have  forgotten  our  intolerance  of 
restrictive  means.  It  was  forgotten  by 
those  who  thought  that  prohibition  might 
suaeed.  This  will  do  for  illustration  in 
the  field  of  government  and  law.  But 
most  conspicuously  it  has  been  forgot¬ 
ten  by  some  industrialists.  If  you  look 
for  regimentation  in  American  life  you 
will  find  your  best  illustrations  in  in¬ 
dustry.  We  never  tolerated  prohibition 
and  we  finally  got  it  out  of  our  consti¬ 
tution.  We  have  more  difficulty  and 
more  confusion  in  getting  rid  of  regi¬ 
mentation  in  industry.  When  there  are 
thousands  of  people  working  together 
in  a  business  enterprise,  and  those  peo¬ 
ple  are  Americans,  things  will  not  run 
smoothly  unless  that  enterprise  bases 
its  operations  on  free  and  full  consent 
throughdut  the  or^nization,  rather  than 
on  economic  coercion  or  arbitrary  man¬ 
agement. 

It  seems  to  me  ironic  that  measures 
which  arc  taken  to  assure  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  throughout  our  industry 
and  our  argriculture  should  be  said  to 
I*  regimentation.  There  is  a  distinc- 
ti(m  to  be  made  between  people  and 
things  which  is  overlooked  in  this.  A 
part  of  the  conspicuous  victory  over 
nature  on  this  continent  has  been  the 
power  which  has  been  exhibited  in  sub- 
duiiijg  natural  materials  and  forces  to 
a  will  for  well-being.  Nature  has  been 
reduced  to  order,  to  regimentation. 
This  is  a  prcKess  which  should  have 
freed  men  as  it  enslaved  nature.  This 
IS  what  it  was  done  for. 

If  that  does  not  result  from  it,  the 
thing  was  not  worth  doing.  But  until 
lately  it  was  not  happening.  As  the 
iMustrial  system  developed,  men  found 
themselves  more  and  more  the  slaves 
®  tMchincs,  of  system,  of  corporate 
™  fi^cial  devices.  Naturally,  being 
Africans,  they  eventually  revolted  and 
asked  for  a  New  Deal.  It  is  my  con- 
<*Ption  of  the  New  Deal  that  it  shall 
wsure  the  subjugation  of  things,  and 
restore  to  men  the  freedom  they  have 
together  with  all  the  advantage 
which  ought  to  accrue  from  our  victo- 
fies  over  nature.  Those  who  are  shout- 
"18  regiincntation”  now  do  not  recog- 
fbe  inevitability  of  this  process; 
^  are  those  who  have  greatly  bene- 
"ted  from  the  subjection  of  man  to 


Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  April  21  before  A.  S.  .V.  E.  by  Dr.  ordinarily  sensitive  to  increases  and  dc- 
Rexford  G.  Tugzvcll,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  creases  in  production  and  to  the  exist- 

.  c  •  •  f  ■  .  •  .  ,  .  .  ,  ence  of  surpluses.  Only  nation-wide  ac- 

things.  The  beneficiaries  of  private  in-  who  want  to  go  back  to  1929.  And  ,io„  sufficient  to  make  the  necessary 
dustnal  regimentation  cannot  prevail,  they  would  pillory  as  enemies  of  what  adjustments,  and  the  farmers  seem  sat- 
of  course,  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  they  call  the  American  System”  those  istied  to  have  the  Federal  government, 
.Americans  to  permit  it.  But  it  offers  who  still  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  which  represents  all  of  them,  function 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  confusion  orderly  movement  of  democratic  change  these  common  matters, 
of  thought  into  which  we  fall  in  trying  or  to  go  back  where  we  were  when  Rut  the  threads  which  run  backward 
to  sort  out  those  purposes  and  plans  that  movement  had  been  successfully  in-  forward  between  the  county  asso- 

which  we  shall  ultimately  want  from  hibited.  The  sovereignty  of  the  .Amer-  ciations  and  the  .Administration  in 
those  which  we  shall  ultimately  reject,  ican  j^ople  is  the  real  source  of  this  W  ashington  are  sensitive  to  local 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  ponder  administration’s  power ;  there  is  not  a  wishes.  Quota-making  has  been  car- 
and  discuss  the  policies  which  have  been  man  among  you  who  does  not  recognize  ried  out  with  fairness  to  everyone.  The 
written  into  law  and  put  into  operation  this,  though  there  are  some  who  appear  calculations  are  complicated;  but  they 
(luring  this  administration.  Those  who  to  resent  it.  I  for  one  do  not  wish  to  have  been  carried  out  in  a  way  so  dis- 
do  not  like  them  will  object  with  cus-  supplant  this  sovereignty  with  another  interested  and  with  such  dependable 

results  that  complaints  have  been  in- 
f requent ;  and  once  the  quota  is  made, 
everything  else  is  left  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  de¬ 
manded  from  extension  agents  who  are 
jointly  responsible  to  the  County,  the 
State  and  the  Federal  GovernmOTt. 

It  is  a  democratic  process  revised  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  a  world  econo¬ 
mic  system.  It  is  not  laissez-faire,  but 
neither  is  it  anything  else  for  which  a 
d<x:trinal  name  is  appropriate.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough  this  stubborn  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  such  practical  devices  as  these 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  literary 
terms  infuriates  many  people. 

“W’hy  don’t  you  come  out,”  they  say, 
“and  admit  that  this  is  Socialism  or 
Fa.scism  or  Communism — or  something.” 

I  sympathize  with  this  impulse  because 
it  is  a  highly  academic  one,  and,  as  you 
know,  I  am  a  Professor,  But  I  can’t 
agree  that  national  policies  ought  to 
be  shaped  with  reference  to  any  dogma 

.,,o  ,...  ...  ..  .  just  so  that  detractors  can  conveniently 

Under  Seeretary  of  Agriculture  Dr.  Rexford  Tugwell  shown  rhatting  with  attach  a  label  to  them  and  find  a  library 

William  Allen  White,  noted  editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  toastmaster  {^,]i  of  ready-made  criticisms.  I  have 

at  the  Society  of  Editors’  meeting  in  Washington.  A  short  time  later  Dr.  Tug-  hger,  interested  in  the  kind  of  argu- 

well,  main  speaker  at  the  Society’s  dinner,  said  the  New  Deal  is  just  beginning  nient  which  has  been  made  against  pres¬ 
and  urged  the  editors  to  he  critical,  but  fair.  ent  policies  in  default  of  easy  laWling. 

,  ,  ,1.  u  j  Ml  1  •  j  u  ,1.  •  ,1  ,  r  Of  course,  some  of  the  less  discriminat- 

tomary  argument;  those  who  do  will  kind  whose  theory  is  that  for  some  jng  have  not  hesitated  to  use  labels  even 
make  the  customary  defenses.  But  ulti-  groups  and  interests  there  should  be  ^ough  they  might  be  obviously  inap- 
mately  the  measure  will  stand  on  their  immunity  from  political  control.  That  T>rQ«riate 

own  ground  and  be  judged  as  par^  of  way  lies  economic  oligarchy.  It  in-  ”  of  ,„s  discriminating  also 

a  continuing  American  tradition.  They  volyes  the  creation  of  aut^ratic  insti-  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  rather  will- 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  men  who,  for  tutions  which  are  alien  to  the  American  f^j  misrepresentations  I  suppose  I 
the  moment,  happen  to  be  administering  spirit.  We  were  drifting  toward  them  j,o  annoyed  when  some  (me  pub- 

them.  If  these  men  misconceive  their  in  the  post-war  years.  Our  present  jjoi  ^^d  repeatedly  distorts  an  expres- 
mandates,  or  if  they  are  inefficient  or  return  to  Democracy,  constitutes,  as  I  ^f  skepticism  regarding  planning 

arrogant,  they  will  disappear  and  otliers  believe,  their  final  repudiation  in  this  advocacy  of  wholesale  regimen- 

will  take  their  places.  But  the  social  naUon.  .  tatinn;  or  when  an  individual  becomes 


arrogant,  they  will  disappear  and  otliers  believe,  their  hnal  repudiation  in  this  advocacy  of  wholesale  regimen- 

will  take  their  places.  But  the  social  naUon.  .  when  an  individual  becomes 

movement  by  which  new  accommoda-  Time  will  tell  which  in  these  times  j,q  cleverly  selective  as  to  make  an  en- 
tions  to  the  requirements  of  industrial  is  the  best  -American— those  who  believe  chapter  in  Secretary  Wallace’s 

life  have  been  made  cannot  be  undone,  that  the  racketeering,  the  financial  jugg-  pamphlet  “America  Must  Choose” — 
The  abuses  which  they  sought  to  correct  ling,  the  exploitation  of  workers  and  ^hich  opposes  nationalism  an(l  its  ac- 

are  t(X)  imminent  still ;  and  the  process  consumers  must  be  ended  once  for  all  companying  restraints _ appear  to  be  an 

itself  was  too  democratic.  If  there  was  and  that  the  continuity  of  industry  must  argument  in  favor  of  those  restraints, 
any  failure  of  the  democratic  prcKess  it  be  definitely  assured  by  whatever  orderly  Such  things  are  annoying,  but  after  all 
lay  in  refusal  before  1933  to  realize  the  political  means  can  be  found;  or  those  are  exceptional.  Probably  we  shall 
fundamental  causes  of  the  present  crisis  who  believe  it  more  important  that  never  be  wholly  rid  of  them,  and  I 
and  to  frame  remedies  which  might  some  few  insiders  should  be  allowed  to  doubt  that  they  amount  to  much  in  the 
succeed  because  they  did  go  to  causes  manipulate  materials,  natural  forces  ^nd.  I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  I 
rather  than  to  symptoms.  and  social  institutions  for  their  own  still  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 

Social  change  in  America  cannot  go  good  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest,  intellectual  honesty, 

on  any  faster  than  the  people  who  are  Which  of  these  alternatives  is  really  Seven  years  ago  I  visited  Russia  for 

affected  want  it  to  go  on.  That  is  one  the  regimentation  about  which  so  much  two  months.  That  visit  has  often  been 
of  the  assurances  against  any  danger  has  recently  been  heard?  Which  is  considere(i  sufficient  proof  of  my  ad- 
that  it  may  go  too  fast  in  this  country,  closest  to  the  democratic  process  ?  herence  to  Communism,  as  though  Com- 

Those  who  are  favored  under  present  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin-  munism  could  be  caught  by  contagion, 
arrangements  have  too  ready  a  remedy  istration  has  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  like  mumps  or  measles.  I  suppose  there 
against  excessive  speed.  Also,  for  the  the  regimenting  agencies.  I  should  like  does  not  exist  in  the  whole  country 
present  it  must  be  remcml^red  that  we  for  the  moment  to  examine  this  idea.  today  a  more  convinced  believer  in  the 
suffer  from  years  of  blocking.  Changes  The  best  comment  on  it  is  furnished,  democratic  process  than  I  am.  But  I 

can  come  slowly  if  progress  is  n<rt  al-  I  think,  by  pointing  out  that  it  does  no  happen  to  be  really  interested  in  its  sur- 

together  stopped.  But  when  it  is  more  than  make  its  machinery  available  vival  and  eager  to  adapt  it  to  the  modern 
stopped,  an  accumulation  of  desirable  to  cooperators.  Its  life-blood  is  fur-  world  so  tiat  it  can  survive.  For  this 
policies  is  ready  to  be  let  loose  and  nished  by  the  County  Production  Con-  something  more  than  windy  eulogies  to 
much  more  rapid  changes  result.  The  trol  Associations.  liberty  is  necessary.  Democracy  has 


policies  is  ready  to  be  let  loose  and  nished  by  the  County  Production  Con-  something  more  than  windy  eulogies  to 

much  more  rapid  changes  result.  The  trol  Associations.  liberty  is  necessary.  Democracy  has 

resistance  mechanisms  are  almost  too  It  is  true  that  quotas  are  established  been  living  a  precarious  life  among  our 
perfect.  They  brought  about  complete  at  Washington,  with  a  wide  view  of  business  institutions ;  Its  enemies  in  this 

collapse  in  1929  and  prevented  any  national  and  international  conditions,  country  were  in  a  fair  way  to  have  it 


collapse  in  1929  and  prevented  any  national  and  international  conditions,  country  were  in  a  fair  way  to  have  it 
change  for  some  three  years.  Now  that  But  with  the  great  cash  crops — cotton,  strangled  and  laid  quietly  aside  until 
some  of  the  necessary  measures  have  at  wheat,  tobacco,  corn  and  hogs — no  sin-  the  New  Deal  came  along.  For  they 
last  been  taken  and  some  recovery  has  gle  farmer,  not  even  any  regional  group  did  not  realize  that  real  democracy  can- 

been  assured,  the  forces  of  reaction  of  them,  is  in  a  position  to  take  this  not  be  destroyed  without  provoking  a 

are  again  in  full  cry.  No  one  could  be  sufficiently  wide  view.  Every  unit  of  revolt  on  the  part  of  its  practioners. 

found  a  year  ago  who  wanted  to  stop  these  crops  is  dependent  on  a  world-  Farmers  were  being  starved  off  their 

everything.  Now  there  are  a  noisy  few  wide  market  and  that  market  is  extra-  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  28,  1934 

_ STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  CONTENTION 

SOCIETY  PLEDGES  FREE  PRESS  DEFENSE 

Reviews  Code  Fight  And  Applauds  Victory  For  Newspapers  —  Communications  Board  Opposed 
as  Potential  Censor — Foreign  Nations  Under  News  Control  Seen  As  War  Peril 


Freedom  of  the  press,  successfully 
defended  by  the  craft  in  the  past 
year,  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  un¬ 
flagging  devotion  of  every  individual 
newspaper  and  its  directing  heads,  the 
Society’s  Qjmmittee  on  the  Press  and 
Public  Relations  declared.  The  report, 
adopted  unanimously,  was  jM'esented  by 
Grove  Patterson,  chairman,  Casper  S. 
Yost  and  William  Allen  White.  It 
follows : 

In  November,  1933,  the  directors  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  meeting  in  Chicago,  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

“Wherras.  the  National  Recovery  Act  and 
its  enforcement  present  possibilities  of  direct 
or  indirect  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and 

“Whereas,  it  is  beyond  all  question  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  was  iruaranteed  in 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  not 
to  confer  a  special  and  peculiar  privilege 
upon  the  press,  but  in  order  to  protect  the 
fundamental  rights  and  essential  liberties  of 
a  free  people,  and 

“Whereas,  there  is  an  effort  to  create  an 
opinion  that  spcial  immunities  and  privileges 
are  being  sought  for  newspaper  publishing  as 
a  business  under  the  guise  of  defending  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  making  a  specific  state¬ 
ment  of  the  position  of  this  Society  desirable; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
considers  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  the  American  people,  as  well  as  to 
the  press,  that  the  Newspaper  Code  now 
being  formulated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Recovery  Act  shall  contain  a  spe¬ 
cific  statement  on  behalf  of  the  government 
as  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  that  the 
acceptance  of  a  newspaper  code  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to,  and  shall  not  be  construed  as 
waiving,  abrogating,  or  modifying  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press 
as  these  are  guaranteed  under  the  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  several 
states.” 

Before  tliat  time  and  thereafter,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  lifted  their  voices  in  con¬ 
stant  and  proper  insistence  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  prerogatives  of  a  free  press 
in  the  United  States  not  only  must  un¬ 
dergo  no  modification  but  must  not  be 
subjected  even  to  remote  threat. 

Erom  August,  1933,  until  the  end  of 
February,  1934,  a  controversy,  which  at 
times  assumed  the  proportions  of  battle, 
was  waged  between  certain  officers  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration, 
notably  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  its  chief, 
and  a  group  of  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  who  carried  in  their  minds 
and  hearts  unmistakable  convictions  as 
to  the  rights  of  newspapers  under  the 
constitution  and  as  to  the  eternal  values 
inherent  in  a  free  press. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
the  resolution  of  tUe  directors  of  the 
society,  and  their  accompanying  reso¬ 
luteness,  made  an  unmistakable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  victory  which  was  finally 
won  by  the  adoption  of  a  clause  in  the 
Newspaper  Code,  re-stating  and  re-en¬ 
forcing  the  privileges  of  a  free  press  as 
guarantetHl  by  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the 
resolution  hereinbefore  mentioned  was 
a  sound  and  worthy  one  and  deserves 
the  standardization  and  permanence 
which  your  adoption  of  this  general  re¬ 
port  will  bring  to  it. 

It  seemed  to  the  committee  to  lie 
within  its  duty  to  review,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  clarity  and  for  your  informa¬ 
tion.  the  various  steps  and  the  progres¬ 
sive  achievements  which  led  up  to  the 
adoption  and  final  acceptance,  on  the 
part  of  the  national  administration,  of 
those  guarantees  upon  which  thoughtful 
newspaper  men  have  been  so  earnestly 
insistent. 

The  committee  presents,  then,  here¬ 
with,  a  chronological  development  of 


the  Code  for  Daily  Newspapers,  with 
special  reference  to  the  clause  relating 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Article 
VII  of  the  Code. 

On  Aug.  7,  1933,  Elisha  Hanson, 
counsel,  presented  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  of  which  How¬ 
ard  Davis  is  chairman,  a  modification 
of  the  President’s  Recovery  Agreement, 
or  Blue  Eagle  code,  for  particular  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  newspaper  industry. 


Cen.  Johnson  told  the  Editors’  Society 
he  had  never  opposed  press  freedom 
reservation  in  newspaper  code. 


Certain  paragraphs  of  his  suggestions 
were  adopted  as  representing  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  stand  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  incorporated  in  the  code  to  be 
submitted. 

On  Aug.  8,  Mr.  Hanson  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  formally  presented  a  modified 
code  to  Gen.  Johnson,  in  Washington. 
This  code  contains  a  paragraph,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Hanson  and  adopted  by 
the  committee,  and  is  the  paragraph 
with  which  this  preliminary  narrative  is 
concerned. 

\s  .Article  \’II  of  the  Newspaper 
Code,  finally  adopted,  it  reads : 

“Those  suhmittinK  this  code  recognize  that 
pursuant  to  Section  10  of  the  Act  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may,  from  time  to  time,  cancel  or 
modify  any  order  approving  this  code,  but 
in  submitting  or  subscribing  to  this  code 
the  publishers  do  not  thereby  consent  to  any 
modification  thereof,  except  as  each  may 
thereto  subsequently  agree,  nor  do  they 
thereby  waive  any  constitutional  rights,  or 
consent  to  the  imposition  of  any  requirements 
that  might  restrict  or  interfere  with  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

From  Sept.  21  to  23  a  newspaper  code 
hearing  was  held  in  Washington  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Prof.  Lindsay  Rog¬ 
ers,  of  Columbia  University,  as  deputy 
administrator. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September 
and  throughout  October  numerous  in¬ 
formal  and  confidential  conferences 
were  held  in  Washin^on  between  the 
A.  N.  P.  committee,  headed  by 
Howard  Davis,  and  Gen.  Johnson,  cmi- 
cerning  the  newspaper  code,  and  espe¬ 
cially  concerning  the  freedom  of  the 
press  section,  to  which  section  Gen. 
Johnson  vigorously  and  sometimes  vio¬ 
lently  objected  and  which,  he  declared, 
would  not  be  included  in  the  code  with 
his  approval. 

The  committee  was  equally  insistent 
that  the  newspaper  publishers  would 
agree  to  no  code  which  did  not  specif- 
icajly  reserve  for  the  press  its  consti¬ 
tutional  rights.  To  fail  to  assert  those 


rights,  or  to  waive  them,  the  commit¬ 
tee  contended,  might  cause  them  to  be 
suspended  or,  eventually,  to  be  forever 
lost.  No  agreement  or  understanding 
was  reached  at  these  conferences. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1933, 
after  the  matter  had  lain  in  dormant 
state  for  many  weeks,  all  the  previous 
efforts  to  bring  about  agreement  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press  provision  hav¬ 
ing  come  to  naught,  the  conferences 
were  resumed.  After  new  and  contin¬ 
ued  negotiations  with  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
committee,  devoted  to  various  sections 
and  especially  to  the  sections  relating  to 
child  labor  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  an  agreement  was  finally  reached 
on  the  language  of  these  sections.  The 
fact  that  Gen.  Johnson  was  willing  to 
agree  to  any  sort  of  language  guaran¬ 
teeing  constitutional  rights  was.  of 
course,  a  distinct  victory  for  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  for  editors.  Much 
of  the  delay  prior  to  the  Decembei 
conferences,  as  well  as  afterward,  was 
due  to  numerous  difficulties  encountered 
in  connection  with  the  Graphic  .Arts 
Code  which  Gen.  Johnson  insisted  on 
considering  simultaneously  with  the 
newspaper  code,  inasmuch  as  weekly  and 
semi-we“kly  newspapers  were  covered 
in  the  Graphic  Arts  Code. 

On  Dec.  21,  the  revised  newspaper 
code,  containing  Article  VII,  herein¬ 
before  mentioned,  relating  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  nress.  was  filed  at  the  White 
House  by  Gen.  Johnson.  The  code,  as 
transmitted,  lay  on  the  President’s  desk 
for  five  weeks  before  final  action  was 
taken. 

On  Feb.  17,  1934.  the  President  ap¬ 
proved  and  signed  the  code,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  made  public  his  extraordinary 
executive  order,  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  which  he  referred  to  the  freedom  of 
the  press  clause  in  language  which  many 
editors  and  publishers  have  chosen  to  re¬ 
gard  as  gratuitous  and  exceedingly 
drastic.  In  the  opinion  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  it  is  ouite  probable  that  the 
Prpsident  did  not  write  this  executive 
order,  but  merely  signed  a  draft  nre- 
nared  and  presented  to  him  bv  Gen. 
Johnson.  It  is  customary  for  the  Recov¬ 
ery  Administrator  to  send  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  each  code,  the  draft  of  an 
executive  order  approving  the  recom¬ 
mendations  and  findings  of  the  admin¬ 
istrator.  The  language  of  that  part  of 
the  executive  order,  to  which  vour  com¬ 
mittee  now  draws  your  attention,  is  as 
follows : 

“Insofar  as  Article  VTI  is  not  required  by 
the  Act,  it  is  pure  surplusage.  While  it  has 
no  meaning,  it  is  permitted  to  stand  merely 
because  it  has  been  requested  and  because  it 
could  have  no  such  legal  effet  as  would  bar 
its  inclusion.  Of  course  a  man  does  not  con¬ 
sent  to  what  he  does  not  consent  to.  But  if 
the  President  should  find  it  necessary  to 
modify  this  code,  the  circumstance  that  the 
modification  was  not  consented  to  would  not 
affect  whateved  obligations  the  non-consenter 
would  have  under  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act.” 

“Of  course,  also,  nobody  waives  any  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  by  assenting  to  a  code.  The 
recitation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  clause 
in  the  code  has  no  more  place  her  than  would 
the  recitation  of  the  whole  Constitution  or 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  freedom 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  is  freedom  of 
expression,  and  that  will  be  scrupulously  re¬ 
spected — but  it  is  not  freedom  to  work  chil¬ 
dren,  or  do  business  in  a  firetrap  or  violate 
the  laws  against  obscenity,  libel  and  lewd¬ 
ness.” 

Although  there  is  probability,  as  here¬ 
inbefore  indicated  by  your  committee, 
that  the  language  is  that  of  the 
Recovery  Administrator,  the  President 
adopted  it  and  signed  the  executive 
order,  making  himself,  of  course,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  unmistakable  criti¬ 
cism. 

On  Feb.  22,  the  full  code  committee 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  together  with  the 


five  regional  code  committees,  met  - 
New  York  to  consider  what  should  > 
done  about  the  modification  of  the  cod 
made  by  the  President’s  executive  «. 
der.  Mr.  Hanson  presented  a  cob- 
plete  and  illuminating  statement  c«. 
cerning  the  effect  of  the  executive  or 
der  on  the  code  itself.  He  held  that  th 
effect,  if  assented  to  by  the  publisher^ 
would  be  such  as  to  deny  the  validity 
-Article  V’ll,  which  relates  to  the  ^ 
dom  of  the  press. 

In  his  concluding  statement  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  said  as  follows: 

“The  Code  Committee,  representing  tk 
newspaper  publishers,  has  insisted  upon  tit 
acceptance  of  Article  VII  without  qualiSo 
tion.  If  the  Code  is  assented  to,  with  tk 
qualification  and  modification  of  the  Prts 
dent,  in  my  opinion  Article  VII  has  no  font 
and  no  meaning  whatsoever,  and  the  Pns 
dent  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  it  iai 
no  legal  effect.” 

On  that  same  night,  February  22,  a 
committee  representing  the  joint  codt 
conference  went  to  Washington  to  ac¬ 
quaint  Gen.  Johnson  with  the  deci¬ 
sion  "that  until  the  full  force  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  Article  VII  is  conceded  withon 
qualification,  this  committee  will  not 
recommend  to  the  membership  of  thee 
various  asscKiations  adherence  to  and 
compliance  with  the  code.” 

In  somewhat  compliant  and  concilia¬ 
tory  mocxl  Gen.  Johnson  received  this 
committee.  The  declaration  agreed  upon 
in  New  York  was  delivered.  The  R^ 
covery  Administrator  sensed  the  sp 
riousness  of  the  publishers  and  with 
little  delay  agreed  to  the  preparation  oi 
a  supplementary  order  modifying  the 
previous  objectionable  executive  order, 
w’hich,  in  the  opinion  of  counsel,  as 
stated  earlier  in  this  report,  had  the 
effect  of  nullifying  Article  VII,  ix- 
lating  to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Gen. 
Johnson  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  the 
committee  to  submit  suggestions  for  a 
modified  order. 

On  Feb.  24,  the  Newspaper  Code 
Committee  submitted  its  suggestions  to 
Gen.  Johnson  for  modification  of  the 
original  executive  order.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  Gen.  Johnson  immediately  ap¬ 
proved  and  incorporated,  substantially 
without  change,  in  his  draft  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  which  he  sent  to  the 
President  the  same  day.  The  P'resident 
signed  the  order.  He  thus  assured  the 
acceptance  of  and  compliance  with  the 
newsppaer  code  by  the  code  authorities 
and  the  newspaper  publishers. 

It  is  needless  to  reproduce  here  the 
new  and  modified  executive  order  in 
entirety,  but  your  committee  notes  with 
satisfaction  that  the  executive  order 
ends  with  this  language: 

“My  comment  with  respect  to  .Article  Vll 
of  the  code  of  fair  practice  for  the  <i>ill 
newspaper  publishing  business  applies  also  to 
Section  17  (b)  of  Article  I  of  the  code  of 
fair  competition  for  the  Graphic  Arts  indus¬ 
tries,  but  said  Article  VII  of  the  code  of  fair 
competition  for  the  Daily  Newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business  and  said  Section  17  of  Article 
I  of  the  code  of  fair  competition  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  industries  are  nevertheless  i*- 
spectively  approved  as  submitted,  without 
modification,  condition,  or  qualification. 

On  March  12,  the  newspaper  code 
became  effective. 

The  signing  and  promulgation  of  tlm 
new  executive  order,  accompanying 
code,  constituted  a  full  and  final 
tory  for  newspaper  publisheis  and  ew- 
tors  in  their  insistent  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  demand  for  a  definite  code  provi¬ 
sion,  properly  asserting  and  setting 
forth  their  constitutional  rights. 

This  will  forever  rank,  in  the  history 
of  American  journalism,  as  a  memw- 
able  battle  and  a  glorious  victory  w 
the  continuance  in  this  nation  of  me 
freedom  of  the  press. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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The  New  York  Times  1934  Records 


T he  New  Y ork  T imes  goes  regularly  into  the 
homes  of  New  Y ork  City’s  able-to-buy  fam¬ 
ilies  at  a  lower  cost  per  home  than  any  other 
newspaper.  Authority:  R.  L.  Polk  Consumer 
Census  of  New  York. 


#  Net  paid  weekday  sale  of  The  New  York  Times  for  six  months  ended 
March  31,  1934,  was  475, 682 — the  highest  weekday  average  in  any  cir¬ 
culation  period  in  The  Times  history.  The  weekday  average  and  the 
Sunday  average  of  743,092  represented  substantial  gains  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  six  months. 

^  In  three  months  this  year  The  Times  published  4,148,806  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  a  gain  of  13.62  per  cent.  March  was  the  ninth  successive  month 
in  which  The  Times  gained  in  advertising  over  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  previous  year.  More  significant  than  volume  is  the  quality  of 
advertising  in  The  Times.  All  announcements  are  subject  to  standards 
of  acceptability. 

#  April  is  the  190th  consecutive  month  in  which  The  New  York  Times  has 
led  the  New  York  newspaper  field  in  volume  of  advertising.  Through 
good  years  and  bad,  prosperity  and  depression.  The  Times  is  first  choice 
of  advertisers  in  the  great  New  York  market. 

Nfm  fnrk  ®tmf0 

**AU  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print" 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  CONTENTION 


( 


UNIONS  NOT  WANTED,  EDITORS  DECLARE 


Society  Members  Individually  Manifest  Sympathy  With  Guild’s  Aims,  But  Resent  Raymond’s 
Implied  Threat  to  Fight  Resisting  Elmployers,  Which  He  Disclaims 


ALLEN  RAYMOND.  New  York 
^  Hem”  ~  • 


Herald  Tribune  reporter  and 
president  of  the  New  York  Newsi»per 
Guild,  found  a  sympathetic  audience 
at  the  Friday  shop  talk  luncheon  of 
the  Editors’  Society  when  he  pleaded 
for  hi^er  compensation  and  security 
for  editorial  workers.  He  found  un¬ 
compromising  resistance  to  a  threat  his 
hearers  inferred  from  his  opening  re¬ 
marks  that  the  Guilds  will  fight  pub¬ 
lishers  who  do  not  permit  organization 
of  their  employes.  He  found  also  that 
the  transformation  of  the  guild  into  a 
trade  union  movement,  which  he  him¬ 
self  hoped  would  not  be  forced  by  the 
employers,  was  heartily  disapprove  by 
the  editorial  group.  The  impossibility 
of  conductmg  non-partisan  newspapers 
with  writing  staffs  a  part  of  organized 
labor  was  brought  out  by  several  speak¬ 
ers,  notably  Roy  W.  Howard,  who, 
however,  urged  publishers  not  to  force 
the  Guilds  into  union  ranks.  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond’s  address  and  the  substance  of 
the  ensuing  discussion  follow: 

“I  want  to  read  a  couple  of  pages 
jmd  then  we  can  talk. 

“To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

“However  controversial  in  news- 
paperdom  some  of  the  policies  of  the 
newspaper  guilds  may  b^ome  as  they 
develop,  there  is  today  and  will  always 
be  one  basic  determination  in  the  guilds 
against  which  no  decent  newspaperman 
or  citizen  can  stand.  That  determina¬ 
tion  is  to  protect  against  all  the  forces 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  the  right  of 
this  craft  to  organize. 

“It  is  a  right  guaranteed  by  law. 
This  right  of  organization  is  a  right 
accepted  for  so  many  years  in  theory 
by  the  American  mind  and  conscience 
that  few  persons  today  dare  to  deny  it 
openly,  even  the  most  reactionary  labor- 
^ters  among  predatory  employers.  Yet 
in  seerrt,  by  intimidation  and  terror¬ 
ism,  this  right  is  being  opposed  by 
some  of  the  newspaper  proprietors,  and 
the  evidence  against  these  lawbreakers 
and  public  enemies  is  beginning  to 
trickle  into  the  offices  of  the  American 
and  New  York  newspaper  guilds. 

“Let  no  man  or  woman  in  our  in¬ 
dustry,  employer  or  employe,  be  doubt¬ 
ful  concerning  ^  use  which  is  to  be 
made  of  this  evidence.  It  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  at  the  proper  time  which  is 
swiftly  approaching,  to  those  tribunals 
having  power  even  over  the  strongest 
newspaper  manufacturers,  not  alone  to 
the  Government  and  its  courts  and 
special  agencies. 

“This  fight  of  the  newspaper  men 
and  women  to  protect  their  freedom 
of  organization  will  be  waged  in  the 
field  of  public  opinion,  in  the  homes 
of  those  i>ersons  who  buy  newspapers 
and  advertise  in  them,  by  ^ose  weapons 
of  warfare  which  our  very  calling  has 
taught  us  to  use. 

“Let  us  see  whether  the  voice  of  an 
editorial  page  run  by  a  man  whose 
practice  it  is  to  deny  their  legal  rights 
to  his  own  employes  can  retain  suf¬ 
ficient  reputation  in  his  community  to 
be  of  any  service  to  him.  Let  us  dis¬ 
cover,  for  his  benefit  and  ours,  just 
what  is  the  commercial  value  of  honor 
and  integrity  in  this  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  which  so  many  implications 
and  responsibilities  of  public  service. 
That  newspaper  proprietor  who  believes 
he  can  prosper  as  a  scoundreL  and 
parade  as  a  public  servant  qualified  to 
advise  the  dectorate  on  any  matter 
whatever,  while  aligning  himself  be¬ 
hind  the  walls  of  his  establishment  with 
the  foes  of  human  liberty,  will  learn 
sometlung  to  his  sorrow. 

“It  is  not  alone  the  members  of  the 
guild  who  will  be  against  him,  once 
he  is  identified.  Many  a  newspaper 
man  and  woman  who  bias  not  yet  b^ 
convinced  sufficiently  of  the  necessity 
of  the  guild  to  join  it  will  recognize 


in  this  issue  a  cause  of  his  own,  and 
will  help  as  the  members  will,  with 
money  and  time  and  effort,  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  rights  of  newspaper  folk 
everywhere. 

‘The  practitioners  of  journalism  in 
this  country  are  not  friendless  and 
alone;  are  not  so  bereft  of  all  i»wer 
that  they  need  fear  to  meet  this  issue. 
They  have  made  friends  in  plenty  and 
they  will  make  more.  Nor  can  those 
few  r^ewspaper  publishers  who  appar¬ 
ently  are  determined  to  fight  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  guild  be  said  to  be 
invulnerable. 

“No  other  industry  is  quite  so  sus¬ 
ceptible,  in  its  pocketbook  nerves,  to 
the  favor  or  disfavor  of  the  people. 
.\nd  the  people  buy  newspapers  selec¬ 
tively,  not  solely  and  completely  on 
account  of  the  bulk  or  quality  of  news 
reports  and  advertising.  They  look  to 
newspapers  in  a  more  personal  light, 
as  friends  and  enemies,  as  honest  and 
dishonest,  and  judge  them  for  char¬ 
acter. 

“The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  has  quite  properly 
conceded  the  right  of  editorial  employes 
to  organize.  The  major  newspapers  of 
New  York,  Philaddphia,  and  other 
large  cities  have  conceded  it,  though 
for  the  moment  only  the  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City  has  de¬ 
clined  to  meet  guild  representatives. 
Principally,  so  far,  the  challenge  to 
the  right  of  organization  comes  in 
smaller  communities  where  monopoly 
often  has  made  the  bigwigs  of  the  local 
papers  drunk  with  too  much  power,  or 
with  the  illusion  of  it. 

“The  liberty  of  labor  organization, 
shared  by  editorial  employes  with  all 
other  employes  in  American  industry, 
shall  not  be  taken  away  by  a  few 
tupenny  industrialists,  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  fortunes  of  a  free 
press.”  That  ended  Mr.  Raymond’s 
prepared  address  and  he  went  on: 

“We  share  in  a  business  that  is  not 
entirely  a  business;  it  is  something  we 
call  a  profession. 

“I  want  to  My,  about  the  men  with 
whom  I  have  lived,  played  and  worked, 
that  their  lives  and  the  work  they  do 
give  the.  lie  to  that  theory  that  men 
have  to  be  bribed  by  tiie  hope  of  great 
riches  or  fortune  into  displaying  initi¬ 
ative  or  enterprise  or  being  courageous 
and  intelligent  and  doing  good  work  in 
this  world. 

“Perhaps  the  greatest  of  satisfac¬ 
tions  that  you  and  I  will  have  as  we 
go  on  in  this  job  of  ours  is  the  friend¬ 
ships  we  have  been  able  to  make  with 
the  men  with  whom  we  have  lived. 
There  are  other  satisfactions  in  this 
business.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
pride  of  craftsmanship  and  standards 
of  competence  against  which  a  man 
can  measure  his  own  work.  There  is 
a  necessity  in  the  business  of  constant 
study  of  Ae  world  around  us. 

“The  people  with  whom  I  have  been 
working  are  not  financially  acquisitive 
or  commercially  minded.  Men  and 
women  of  that  type,  placed  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  world  as  we 
have  known  it  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  found  themselves  caught  perhaps 
in  a  sense  between  two  highly  or^n- 
ized  forces,  two  fairly  commercially 
competent  forces,  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  on  the  one  side,  some  of  them 
editors,  some  of  them  not  editors  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  operating  news¬ 
papers  as  men  would  oj^ate  biscuit 
factories;  and  the  T3rpographicaj 
Unions  on  the  other  side.  And  when 
the  gross  revenues  of  this  business  have 
been  divided  and  some  of  the  parasites 
that  are  clinging  to  the  business  out¬ 
side  of  it  have  gotten  their  share,  and 
the  printers,  with  the  weapon  of  their 
strike,  have  said,  ‘We  will  take  our 
share,’  and  the  often  harassed  pub¬ 


lisher  has  decided  that  he  was  going  to 
take  his  share,  because  he  had  his  own 
family,  the  reporters,  the  editors,  I 
submit  to  you,  have  they  had  their 
share? 

You  know  they  haven’t  I 

“Part  of  the  business  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  is  to 
see  to  it  that  gradually,  in  the  course 
of  some  years,  the  men  and  the  women 
who  write  the  stories  and  edit  them 
shall  get  more  of  what  you  and  I  know 
is  their  share.  So,  partly  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  is  a  part  of  the  organized 
labor  movement,  organized  for  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

Collective  bargaining  is  a  phrase  that 
hasn’t  been  con^letely  thought  out,  in 
my  opinion.  Right  now,  I  think  it  is 
possibly  collective  requesting  instead  of 
individual  requesting.  But  there  is  a 
power  in  newspapermen  and  women  to 
bargain.  I  only  speak  as  one  man, 
and  no  man,  no  one  man,  can  tell  you 
the  opinion  of  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
for  there  are  7,000  people  in  it,  and 
many  of  them  are  sea  lawyers  and  they 
will  fight  me  and  fight  Heywood 
Broun,  the  national  president,  and  any¬ 
body  else. 

They  are  all  people  who  have  their 
ideas  on  these  things. 

“That  bargaining  power  that  they 
have  is  not  the  right  to  strike,  in 
my  opinion,  although  they  have  that 
right. 

I  think  they  will  be  a  little  too  smart 
for  that. 

“The  work  of  our  hands  has  enabled 
us  to  gather  the  facts  about  anything, 
anywhere,  if  we  want  to  get  them,  and 
enabled  us  also  to  spread  them  when 


we  have  got  them.  We  have  a  caie. 
We  propose  to  gather  the  facts  on 
case  and  to  tell  them  within  this  in¬ 
dustry  wherever  it  will  do  good. 

“In  so  far  as  it  may  be  proper  and 
practical  and  will  get  us  something, 
have  means  of  communication— 4e 
magazines,  the  radio,  to  tell  this  ston 
to  the  people  on  whom  the  lives  of  ai 
of  us,  publishers  and  printers  and 
porters,  depend,  the  people  who  buy  tht 
newspapers. 

“Now,  then,  what  are  the  facts?  We 
don’t  known  them  yet  except  in  gtn- 
eral. 

“We  know  that  the  wage  scale  for 
Jewish  bakery  first  hands  in  New  York 
is  a  week,  where,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  find  out.  the  average  wage  for  a 
reporter  is  $42  a  week.  Freight  hand¬ 
lers  in  1932  were  getting  $18.23  and 
there  are  pretty  good  kids^  working  on 
New  York  newspapers  with  a  coll^ 
education,  reporting  news,  not  gettin* 
more  than  $18  a  week. 

“The  printers,  finishers  and  dyen  oi 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  get  $23  a  week.  Then 
are  plenty  of  newspapermen  in  Pater¬ 
son  who  are  not  getting  that  $23. 

“We  are  trying  to  find  out  abort 
our  business,  and  we  have  sent  a  con¬ 
fidential  questionnaire  to  some  of  oor 
members.  At  that  time,  there  were  ooh 
ten  hundred  and  sixty  people  in  Ar 
Guild;  there  are  now  over  fourteen 
hundred.  We  are  picking  up  a  hundred 
or  so  every  month.  They  will  all  be 
in  one  of  these  days. 

“We  have  got  great  newspapers,  and 
some  of  the  men  who  run  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standards  of  their  times, 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


CAST  A  WEATHER 

EYE  westward  . . . 


In  your  saunterings  around  New  York 
town  you  may  unexpectedly  find  yourself  (yes,  find  yourself) 
atop  the  Empire  State  or  some  other  cloud  sticker.  Grab  a 
spy  glass  and  cast  your  weather-eye  westward.  That  sih'er 
rihbon  directly  in  front  will  be  the  Hudson  River.  Beyond 
is  Jersey  .  .  .  feunous  in  history,  famous  in  wealth  and 
industry . . .  famous  for  its  densely  concentrated  population. 
The  group  of  tall  buildings  seeming  to  rise  in  the  shadow  of 
the  mountains  wiU  mark  Newark,  the  trading  center  d  a 
hundred  million  dollar  county.  The  county  is  Essex.  It  s 
the  real  reason  for  this  market’s  activity  and  the  mfluential 
coverage  of  the  Newark  Evening  News  is  the  reason  why 
this  newspaper  is  America’s  leading  week-day  advertising 
medium. 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS*  SOCIETY  CONVENTION 


DIVIDED  LOYALTY  CALLED  IMPOSSIBLE 

Editors  Hear  Philosophical  Analysis  of  Guild  vs.  Union,  With  Comparison  of  British  Craft  and 
Professional  Groups — Pay,  Not  Hours,  Paramount,  Says  Stevenson 


Described  by  President  Bellamy 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  “hot 
poker”  handled  at  the  shop  talk  lunch¬ 
eon,  the  address  of  Marlen  E.  Pew, 
editor  of  Editor  &  Pubusher,  pre¬ 
sented  the  guild  vs.  union  question  dis¬ 
passionately,  concluding  that  unionized 
editorial  men  and  non-partisan  journal¬ 
ism  are  incompatible.  Mr.  Pew's  ad¬ 
dress  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
one  he  delivered  Sunday  evening  in  a 
debate  with  Charles  P.  Howard,  I.  T. 
U.  president,  in  New  York,  for  which 
it  was  originally  prepared.  In  sub¬ 
stance,  it  follows: 

“The  discussion  divides  into  three 
parts,  and  first  let  us  ponder  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  to  his  newspaper 
and  the  public.  I  shall  come  to 
the  more  practical  considerations  later 
on. 

“1  am  not  ashamed,  despite  the  thrusts 
of  cynics,  to  classify  this  first  argu¬ 
ment  as  the  sentimental  side.  There  is 
such  a  thing,  thank  God,  as  sentiment 
in  our  work.  1  use  the  term  in  its 
broad  sense,  meaning  refinement  of 
feeling,  pride,  dignity,  professional 
honor  and  altruistic  purpose.  1  grant 
that  the  spiritual  values  of  journcdism, 
as  of  everything  else,  have  been  at  low 
ebb  in  this  country  in  the  post-war  era, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  real  or  de¬ 
sirable. 

“What  is  the  sentimental  side  of  news¬ 
paper  work  that  attaches  men  to  it 
with  chains  of  steel  <md  which  has  been 
so  powerful  a  passion  that  reporters 
in  almost  every  city  and  town  in  this 
country  have  passed  up  without  a  pang 
more  lucrative  vocations,  and,  as  we  are 
bound  to  admit,  in  many  offices  has 
caused  them,  without  previous  protest, 
to  take  a  b^  beating  at  the  hands  of 
their  more  money-minded  colleagues, 
such  as  advertising,  circulation  and  me¬ 
chanical  forces? 

“Is  it  romance? 

“I  think  not,  for  routine  reporting 
and  editing  become  as  humdrum  as  any 
other  work,  after  a  while. 

“Is  it  ego  or  by-lineitis?  That  may 
be  hollow  stuff  when  it  fails  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  decent  living  and  real  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  big  parade  of  life. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I  think  is  at  the 
bottom — it  is  professional  pride,  objec- 
tivi^,  the  distinction  of  high  public 
achievement,  the  realization  that  news- 
writit^  is  essentially  a  public  function, 
a  social  enterprise,  potential  of  incal¬ 
culably  beneficient  result,  a  tractor  push¬ 
ing  civilization  up  the  long  hill.  It, 
then,  is  a  primitive  human  urge,  a  part 
of  the  age-long  struggle  to  lift  the  human 
body  from  the  ground.  I  suppose  there 
are  a  lot  of  men  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  from  sheer  habit,  only  subconsiously 
aware  of  their  function  in  the  social 
scheme. 

“But  newspaper  writing,  among  con¬ 
scientious  men,  involves  a  whole  realm 
of  loyalties  and  responsibilities,  as  sen¬ 
sitive,  delicate,  personal  and  vital  as 
those  of  the  confessional  or  the  con¬ 
fidences  between  physician  and  patient, 
lawyer  and  client. 

“With  passion  akin  to  religious  ardor, 
newspapermen  through  the  life  of  the 
republic  have  defended  the  origin^ 
principles  of  free  government,  regard¬ 
ing  their  function  as  the  keystone  of 
democracy,  the  one  dependable  and 
workable  medium  of  a  system  of  popu¬ 
lar  sovereignty.  Under  the  spell  of  such 
men  newspapers  actually  develop  souls 
and  personalities,  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  such  newspiapers  become  the 
very  throbbing  heart  of  community  life, 
setting  the  patterns  of  action  and  es¬ 
tablishing  the  standards  of  conduct. 

“I  grant  all  the  journalistic  perver¬ 
sions  that  you  and  I  would  care  to  drag 
up  from  the  morass  of  the  past  and 
present,  and  parade  all  of  the  despicable 
characters  that  have  made  license  of 


journalistic  freedom,  and  yet  we  can 
assert  that  the  average  of  social  and 
political  success  through  newspaper 
light  and  leading  a  thousand  times  out¬ 
weighs  the  faults  and  failings. 

“After  all,  the  newspaper  is  the  one 
dependable  instrument^  in  modern  life 
in  our  country  standing  between  the 
disorganized  and  generally  defenseless 
citizenry  and  organized  exploitation, 
corruption,  perversion,  the  ruthlessness 
of  the  mob,  the  cunning  treachery  of 
class  conspiracies,  demogoguery  and 
spiecial  privilege,  if  and  when  govern¬ 
ment  fails  as  it  has  so  dismally  failed 
in  a  thousand  bitter  instances  within 
easy  memory.  It  has  been  tough  go¬ 
ing  for  soulful  newspapiers  and  honest 
newspapermen  in  the  sensuous  machine 
age,  but  some  of  us  have  reason  to 
remember  with  pride  that  above  the 
unholy  din  at  least  a  few  challenging 
voices  have  been  heard — the  outcry  of 
faithful  publishers,  editors  and  report¬ 
ers,  incorruptible,  unawed,  unashamed 
of  their  principles,  true  to  the  cause  of 
free  institutions  that  are  capable  of 
making  a  paradise  of  this  richly  blessed 
nation  if  they  are  given  half  a 
chance. 

“The  point  is  that  the  trades  union 
label  doesn’t  fit  this  picture.  I  grant 
that,  in  most  instances,  but  by  no  means 
all,  the  labor  movement  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  a  public  benefaction. 

“It  deals,  however,  with  materialism, 
it  is  an  economic  program,  it  concerns 
bread  and  butter,  hours  and  conditions; 
it  is  an  expedient  rather  than  a  funda¬ 
mental  proven  principle,  and  it  de¬ 
pends,  for  success,  as  we  have  seen, 
largely  upon  propaganda  and  political 
action. 

“Unionism  follows,  it  does  not  lead. 

“One  can  truly  say,  of  course,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  unionism,  and  the 
bitter  sacrifices  that  countless  men  and 
women  have  made  in  its  name,  not  for¬ 
getting  poor  old  Mooney,  now  in  his 
seventeenth  year  of  merciless  persecu¬ 
tion,  American  labor  might  have  been 
driven  into  serfdom  ere  this;  yet,  my 
friends,  that  fact  does  not  make  union¬ 
ism  the  ideal  method  of  living.  A  few 
years  ago,  from  the  press  box,  I  studied 
syndicalism  as  preached  by  ‘Big  Bill’ 
Haywood,  Ettor  and  Giovannitti,  as 
attempted  in  some  memorable  strikes, 
and  for  a  time  I  wondered  if  the  trades 
union  principle  were  not,  after  all,  a 
puny  contrivance,  relatively  impotent, 
if  all  that  one  had  in  mind  were  to  win 
a  strike.  But  as  I  went  on  I  saw  that 
syndicalism  leads  to  inevitable  bloody 
revolution.  The  gain  it  might  make 
would  not  be  worth  the  price.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that  trade 
unionism  is  not  the  last  word,  and  I 
propose  to  show  you  that  so  far  as  our 
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craft  is  concerned  we  are  better  off 
free  of  the  entanglements  of  affiliated 
trade  unionism,  certainly  better  off  with 
our  own  professional  body — ^this  won¬ 
derful  spontaneous  guild  movement 
which  has  swept  the  country  in  recent 
months. 

“To  conclude  the  first  premise  may 
I  say  that  unionization  of  editorid 
forces  is  unthinkable  for  the  following 
reasons : 

“(1)  Newspaper  loyalty  is  the  car¬ 
dinal  tenet  in  our  code,  and  he  who 
tries  to  serve  two  masters  will  lose  his 
cause  and  mayhap  himself. 

“(2)  Which  comes  first,  union  or 
newspaper?  Answer  that  question 
frankly.  If  one  says  newspaper,  the 
unions  will  not  want  him.  If  he  says 
unioti,  it  must  mean  that  he  ceases  at 
that  instant  to  serve  the  fine  disinter¬ 
estedness  that  makes  newspapering  both 
wholesome  and  effective. 

“(3)  Trades  unionism  is,  as  I  have 
said,  dependent  on  propaganda  and  po¬ 
litical  action  for  success,  and  if  you 
accept  it  you  are  morally  committed  to 
defend  your  union  and  its  affiliated 
bodies  in  the  great  federation,  in  all 
undertakings,  both  good  and  bad,  right 
and  wrong,  fair  and  foul — and  of  the 
latter  I  think  of  racketeering  unionism. 


incompetent  unionism,  unionism  that  hts 
preyed  on  society  in  its  way  as  nai. 
lessly  as  have  unions  of  coward; 
stuffed  shirt  business  men  and  fiia 
armies  of  mercenaries. 

“(4)  I  make  no  point  of  the  then; 
that  imionism  will  level  talent  to  i 
common  plane,  for  there  is  a  lot  oi 
bunk  in  that  theory,  but  neverthdeti  1 
must  say  that  among  creative  worken, 
and  many  newspapermen  belong  in  tbu 
class,  strict  adherence  to  the  trada 
union  principle  would  be  utterly  ig. 
congruous  and  couldn’t  and  wouldift 
work. 

“(5)  My  concluding  point,  in  tha 
consideration  of  the  relation  of  th 
newspaperman  to  his  pai^r  and  the 
public  is  that  the  trade  union  principle 
is  untenable  because  a  tight  union  cl 
journalists,  operating  in  affiliation  with 
typographical  unions,  as  well  as  all 
others,  creates  a  machine  of  such  po- 
tential  nower  that  no  sane  person  wodd 
want  it;  l^cause  it  would  react,  in¬ 
evitably,  with  devastating  consequencti 
Give  me  my  freedom  from  such  outside 
pledges,  not  that  I  wish  to  play  the 
games  of  the  piggish  individudist,  fer 
I  do  not,  but  because  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  eyes  of  the  citizen  reader,  who  a 
(Continued  on  page  86). 
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THIS  NEWSPAPER 
OFFERS  TO  ADVERTISERS 


!•  A  Newspaper  conceded  to  be  among  tha 
world’s  leading  anthoritative  publications. 
S.  Good  Company — advertising  confined  to 
carefully  selected,  reliable  advertisements. 
S.  Regional  Advertising  at  Regional  Rates  | 
three  editions  daily — Atlantic,  Central,  Pacific. 
4.  A  group  of  Readers  noted  for  their  response 
to  the  advertisements.  5.  “Tie-In”  Advertise¬ 
ments,  published  by  merchants  in  hundreds 
of  cities,  featuring  products  nationally  adve^ 
tised  in  the  Monitor.  S.  Weekly  Rotogravure 
Magazine  Section,  surveying  world  affairs. 
7.  Two-eolor  and  Four-color  Rotogravure  Adver¬ 
tising,  available  in  the  Magazine  Section. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  28,  1934 


DISCUSSION  OF  CODE  WILL  OCCUPY 
ENTIRE  DAY  AT  N.E.A.  MEETING 

Orgfanlzation  Will  HcJd  Three-Day  Convention  May  15-17  in  St. 
Louis  After  Touring  State — Baumgart  to  Speak  on  Fair 
Practice  Provisions  of  Code 


Chicago,  April  23 — a  complete 
discussion  of  the  Graphic  Arts  In¬ 
dustries  Code  as  it  relates  to  news¬ 
papers,  the  newly- 
organized  Accred¬ 
ited  Departmental 
of  the  National 
Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation,  proposed 
changes  in  the 
N.E.A.  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws 
to  provide  for  a 
delegate  system  of 
representation  and 
for  affiliation  ot 
state  publishing 
and  printing  or¬ 
ganizations  with 
the  N.KA.,  will 
be  given  major  consideration  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  association  to 
be  held  at  St.  Louis,  May  IS,  16  and 
17.  Prior  to  the  Aree-day  business 
meeting,  the  dele^tes  will  make  a  trip 
through  Missouri,  leaving  St.  Louis 
May  10. 

The  second  <hy  of  the  convention  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  code  discussions. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  have 
a  prominent  member  of  Division  7  of 
the  NRA  as  a  speaker  at  this  session, 
Harry  B.  Rutledge,  N.E.A.  executive 
secreUry,  announced  here  today.  C. 
A.  Baumgart,  code  administration  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Code  authority  for 
Divisions  A-2  and  A-S,  will  appear  on 
the  same  program  with  a  talk  on  “Fair 
Trade  Practice  Provisions  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industries  as  They  Re¬ 
late  to_  NewspapCTs.”  An  open  forum 
discussion  on  this  subject  will  follow 
Mr.  Baumgart’s  address.  The  rest  of 
the  May  16  program  will  be  devoted  to 
a  “code  clinic”  under  the  leadership  of 
N.E.A.  officers  and  regional  code  ad¬ 
ministration  managers. 

Judging  of  the  2M  entries  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Contests  and  Exhibit 
conducted  by  the  N.E.A.  was  completed 
here  last  weekend  by  a  committee  of 
five  judges.  Publishers  of  newspapers 
winning  first,  second,  and  third  places 
in  various  classifications  of  the  six 
contests  were  notified  by  letter  this 
week,  although  awards  will  not  be  an¬ 
nounced  until  the  final  day  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  in  St.  Louis.  Doners  of 
awards  have  been  invited  to  present  the 
prizes  in  person. 

Judges  of  the  contests  were  Prof. 
Kenneth  E.  Olson,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  school  of  journalism;  Charles 
E.  Allen,  University  of  Illinois  school 
of  journalism;  George  R.  Averill, 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric;  T.  O. 
Huckle,  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News;  and 
Eugene  .oilman.  La  Grange  (Ill.) 
Citisen. 


The  winning  newspapers  will  be  dis¬ 
played  at  the  St.  Louis  convention. 

Silver  trophies  will  be  awarded  at  the 
convention  to  winners  of  first  place  in 
the  (General  Excellence  Contest,  all  di¬ 
visions  and  classes ;  Editorial  Page 
Contest,  and  the  daily  and  weekly  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Community  Service,  Most 
Outstanding  Edition,  and  Newspaper 
Production  Contest. 

The  silver  trophies  are  donated  by 
James  Wright  Brown,  publisher.  Editor 
&  PuBUSHB®,  New  York;  Publishers’ 
Auxiliary,  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  editor, 
Chicago;  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.; 
Walter  D.  Allen,  Brookline,  Mass., 
president  of  the  N.E.A.;  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Co.,  (Chicago;  and  Meyer  Both 
Co.,  Chicago.  The  award  to  the  first 
orize  winner  in  the  Job  Printing  Ex¬ 
hibit  Contest  is  donated  by  E.  E.  San¬ 
ford,  Northern  States  Envelope  Com¬ 
pany.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Certificates  of  award  will  be  given  to 
those  newspapers  which  placed  first, 
second,  or  third  in  each  division  and 
class  of  all  contests.  These  are  being 
presented  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  tentative  program  which  was 
completed  at  a  meeting  in  St.  Louis 
attended  by  Mr.  Rutledge,  Frank  L. 
Martin.  University  of  Missouri  school 
of  journalism:  (Tharles  W.  Keller, 
Missouri  Press  Association  field  repre¬ 
sentative:  Frank  D.  McDonald,  secre- 
tarv-manager,  St.  Louis  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association;  and  Charles 
Hatfield,  St.  Louis  convention  bureau, 
includes  the  following: 

T.eave  St.  Tx>ui>  from  Hotel  Statler.  9:15 
a.  m..  Thumday.  May  10. 

Arrive  Columbia,  12:15  p.  m. 

Leave  Kansas  City.  Pickwick  Hotel,  9:15 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  May  10. 

Arrive  Columbia.  12:45  p.  m. 

Registration  and  room  assignments. 
Thursday  p.  m. — Guests’  Annual  Journalism 
Week  Program. 

Thursday  evening — Dinner  N.E.A.  members 
and  Missouri  Press  Association  members 
honoring  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  Ninth 
N.E.A.  president. 

Dinner  to  be  held  in  Stephens  College 
banquet  hall. 

Address  by  President  Walter  Williams, 
University  of  Missouri. 

Gustav  Borglum,  noted  sculptor,  will  give 
an  address  in  Stephens  College  Auditorium 
following  close  of  banquet  program,  to 
which  N.E.A.  visitors  are  invited. 

Open  bouse.  University  of  Missouri  Fra¬ 
ternities  and  Sororities. 

Friday,  May  11 — National  Association  Day, 
Journalism  Week  Program.  President  Wal¬ 
ter  D.  Allen,  presiding. 

Friday  evening — Annual  Journalism  Week 
Banquet. 

May  12,  13  14 — Ozark  Region  Tour 
Saturday,  May  12 — Leave  Columbia  9  a.  m. 


LAWRENCE  LEADS  ALL 
MASSACHUSETTS  CITIES 

For  the  past  seven  months  Lawrence  has  had 
a  greater  sales  gain — five  months  out  of  seven 
— than  any  of  the  other  major  cities  of 
Massachusetts. 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

BRYANT,  GRIFFITH  &  BRUNSON,  INC. 

Repreeen  ta  tives 


“This  guy  Schopenhauer  musta  heen  a 
newspaperman” 

Speciclly  dravm  for  Editor  &  PuRLisasR  by 

Doug.  McKay,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call 

Arrive  Jefferson  City,  visit  State  CapHoI; 
reception  by  Governor  Park. 

Luncheon,  Jefferson  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Leave  Jefferson  City  1.30  p.  m. 

Arrive  Eldon  2:30  p.  m.  Band  concert. 

Leave  Eldon  3  p.  m.  for  Bagnell  Dam. 

Arrive  Bagnell  Dam  5  p.  m.  Dinner, 
courtesy  citizens  of  Eldon  and  Union  Land 
Development  Co.  Entertainment.  Over¬ 
night  stop  at  Bagnell  Dam. 

Sunday,  May  13 — Leave  Bagnell  Dam  9  a.  m. 

Trip  to  Camdenten.  Buffalo,  White  River 
Rock.  Fish  fry. 

Trip  to  Hollister,  Branson,  Springfield. 
Banquet.  Springfield.  Overnight  stop. 

Monday,  May  14 — Leave  Springfield  9  a.  m. 

Lebanon-Bennet  Springs.  Courtesy 
luncheon.  Visit  to  caves. 

Rolls,  evening  meal.  Rolla  to  St.  Louis, 
arrive  9:30  p.  m. 

Tuepday,  May  15 — Convention  program,  9 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

2  p.  m. — Chicken  luncheon,  courtesy  An- 
heuser  Busch  Co.  Afternoon  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Tuesday  evening — Courtesy  passes  to  St. 
Louis  theatres. 

Wednesday,  May  16— Convention  program 
9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

2  p.  m. — V’isit  to  Jefferson  Memorial  and 


Lindbergh  trophies.  Visit  to  Shaw’s  Garda. 

7  p.  m, — Banquet  Hotel  Statler,  couitss, 
St.  Louis  Publishers’  Association. 

Toastmaster,  E.  Lansing  Ray,  publishir 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Word  of  greeting  by  Mayor  Bernard  F, 
Dickmann. 

Address  by  Hon.  Chas.  M.  Hay,  cit; 
counselor,  St.  Louis, 

Thursday,  May  17,  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.— Css- 
vention  program. 

Afternoon  entertainment,  ball  game  of  $(. 
Louis  Browns  vs.  Boston  Red  Sox. 

Visit  Forest  Park  Zoo. 


NAME  PLATE  ABANDONED 


Daily  Acts  When  It  Finds  Flag  I, 
Used  for  Lottery 

The  Indianapolis  Star  April  18  dis¬ 
continued  the  eight  column  flag  that  it 
had  carried  for  many  years  on  its  front 
page  after  the  Star  management  learned 
that  a  lottery  had  been  set  up  usiy 
the  headline  as  its  basis. 

In  a  front  page  editorial  the  Star  it. 
manded  that  police  and  other  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  take  immediate  stept 
to  stamp  out  lotteries  of  all  kinds  “not 
too  prevelant  in  Indianapolis.”  'Dm  lot- 
tery  was  operated  by  selling  chances  on 
word  and  letter  combinations  and  prizej 
were  awarded  nightly  upon  the  bans 
of  the  flag  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Star. 

The  lottery  first  was  disclosed  by  a 
story  April  1/  in  the  Indianapolis  Times. 


VERREE  A.  CONKUN  NAMED 

The  Plattsburgh  (.li.  Y.)  Press  hu 
announced  the  appointment  of  Verree  k 
Conklin,  Inc.,  New  York,  newsp^ 
representatives,  as  its  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  in  the  U.  S.  and 
(Canada.  The  appointment  was  effec¬ 
tive  March  1. 


OPEN  NEW  OFHCES 

Stanley  S.  Friedman  &  Associates 
have  established  their  new  offices  is 
the  Leader  BuiWing,  Cleveland. 


Complete  and  Intensive 

COVERAGE 

"Coverage  it  a  very  elastic  word,  but  these 
two  defining  adjectives  make  it  tell  a 
definite  story  about 

The  York,  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily 

"Complete"  means  that  this  newspaper 
covers  all  the  natural,  unforced,  accessible 
trading  area  of  the  City  of  publication — 
those  people  who  by  preference  and  incli¬ 
nation  buy  in  York — not  only  those  who 
live  there. 

"Intensive"  indicates  the  density  of  cover¬ 
age;  figures  show  that  this  follows  the  indices 
of  wealth  and  population  in  a  close  parallel. 

For  further  details  see 

Howland  and  Howland,  Inc. 

National  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago 

247  Park  Avenue  360  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
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In  Detroit .  .  ,  The  Trend  Is  To  The  TIMES 

Compare  the  First  Quarter 
of 1934  with  1933 .... 

Retail  Linage  {First  Quarter  of  1934)  .  .  .  .1,508,708  lines 

Retail  Linage  {First  Quarter  of  1 933) ....  827,866  lines 

1934  GAIN _ 680,842  lines 

...  or  with  1 932 

Retail  Linage  {First  Quarter  of  1934)  .  .  .  .1,508,708  lines 

Retail  Linage  {First  Quarter  of  1932)  .  .  .  .1,151,224  lines 

1934  GAIN  357,484  lines 

...  or  with  1931 

Retail  Linage  {First  Quarter  of  1934)  .  .  .  .1,508,708  lines 

Retail  Linage  {First  Quarter  of  1931)  .  .  .  .1,333,910  lines 

1934  GAIN  174,798  lines 

...  or  with  1 930 

Retail  Linage  {First  Quarter  of  1934)  .  .  .  .1,508,708  lines 

Retail  Linage  {First  Quarter  of  1930).  .  .  .1,499,758  lines 

1934  GAIN  8,950  lines 


Yes,  indeed,  the  TREND  is  to  The  Detroit  Times  ...  in  circulation  ...  as 
shown  by  the  steady  increase  of  Times*  readers  in  the  last  six  months  .  .  .  and 
^  in  advertising  ...  as  indicated  by  the  above  linage  figures.  National  advertisers  ^ 
and  agency  executives  should  be  guided  by  this  TREND  in  reader  popularity 
and  advertising  preference  for  The  Detroit  Times  which  is  the  FIRST  “buy”  in 
Detroit  in  advertising  efficiency  and  advertising  economy. 


Represented  Nationally  by  the  Rodney  £♦  Boone  Organization 


RADIO  NEWS  SERVICE  WINS  PETITION 
TO  USE  SHORT  WAVES  FOR  NEWS 


USING  COLORED  INK 

New  Orleans  States  Printing  Clsni. 
fied  Pages  in  Green  Ink 

Color  for  the  classified  pages  oi 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States,  h«liev((i 
t«  be  introduced  for  the  first  time  ia 
the  United  States  as  a  regular  featnrt 
by  that  newspaper,  was  started  April  6 
by  Donald  W.  Coleman,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  who  now  reports  excellent  rt- 
spouse  from  the  advertisers. 

Mr.  Coleman,  classified  manager  for 
both  the  States  and  the  Times-Picaymi 
originally  selected  brown  ink  for  the 
innovation,  but  after  one  issue,  changed 
to  green  ink,  which  is  now  being  used. 
\  arious  shades  were  tried,  until 
with  the  greatest  legibility  was  dij. 
covered. 

“Our  idea  was  to  strengthen 
States  in  an  optional  combination  wift 
the  Times-Picayune,”  said  Mr. 
man.  “The  use  of  color  has  given  us  a 
selling  point  that  has  met  with  favor¬ 
able  response  not  only  from  advertisers 
but  readers  as  well.  It  attracts  reader 
attention  as  no  other  device  has  yet 
accomplished.” 

Since  the  innovation  has  been  running 
only  a  few  weeks,  it  is  still  more  or 
The  plant  of  the  Lanfrence  (Mich.)  less  in  the  experimental  stage, 
I'iiites,  a  weekly  was  destroyed  by  fire  coleman  explained,  but  indicatnos 
.•\pril  15.  The  paper  was  established  are  that  it  will  become  a  permanent 
56  years  ago.  feature. 


■EXCLUSIVE' 


Federal  Commission  Grants  Application  of  Service,  Which  Plans 
to  Cover  Outstanding  Events  for  Stations  Not  Allied  With 
Radio  Press  Bureau — 10,000- Word  Report  Planned 
By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  23 —  the  three  hours  each  day  when  the 
Radio  broadcasting  stations  have  news  will  be  put  on  the  air.  Flash 
been  greatly  aided  in  the  field  of  news  items  will  be  handled  by  the  regular 
collection  and  dissemination  heretofore  station  technician, 
held  by  the  newspaper  publishing  in-  In  addition  to  a  staff  of  correspon- 
dustry,  through  the  action  of  the  Fed-  dents  located  at  key  points  throughout 
eral  Radio  Commission  in  permitting  the  this  country  and  Europe,  who  will  send 
Radio  News  Service  of  America  to  in  data  to  the  New  York  bureau,  the 
utilize  short-wave  sending  facilities  to  new  organization  is  relying  upon  broad- 
transmit  “spot”  news  direct  to  broad-  casting  stetions  which  take  the  service 
casting  stations.  to  relay  back  to  the  main  bureau  any 

The  Commission  has  amended  its  Rule  news  of  importance  which  might 
232,  which  heretofore  prevented  the  use  «n  their  respective  vicinities, 

of  short-wave  radio  services  except  for  the  cost  ^  the  new  service  is  not 
the  sending  of  news  items  for  publica-  *9  exceed  $100  i^r^month  and  will  con- 
tion  by  newspapers,  so  that  news  may  ***.*  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  words 
be  sent  directly  to  broadcasting  stations  o^ny;  taking  three  hours  to  send_  over 
for  imnuKiiate  dissemination  to  the  short-wave  facilities  and  43  minutes 
pyljjjj.  to  broadcast  from  the  stations.  This 

Although  public  hearings  were  had  c^pares  with  the  ^proximate 

at  Washington  April  11  on  the  petition  ^“"^ained  in  news 

of  the  Radio  New’s  Service  of  America  H  °  ."7 

for  a  modification  of  the  Commission’s  w  nn*!  th 

rr;"  ?5S’a‘l„?hShe'cS.'So“ 

SS  ffaS;  advised  by  M,.  Johason. 

The  Commission’s  Rule  232,  whij*  DEVELOPED  OIL  CAMPAIGN 
formerly  read  The  term  fixed  public  — 

press  service’  means  a  limited  radio  Texai  Paper  Sponsored  Indepen- 
communication  service  carried  on  by  dents’  Fight  on  Big  Firms 

fixed  point-to-point  telegraph  stations  ^  i 

ooen  to  nuhlirmrrecnonHenrp  for  thp  Al/f/orc  (Tex.)  Daily  News  IS  car- 

.raaajd  Jon  of  news  iSns,  advertising.  o^SS 

or  other  materia  relating  to  or  in-  independent  iefiners  in  tl^  East 

tended  for  publication  by  press  ^encies  J  advertising  cam- 

or  newspapers  was  amended  to  read  ■  outgrowth  of  controversies 

after  the  conclusion  of  the  above  por-  independents  and  the  major  oil 

tion,  or  for  public  dissemination  by  any  companies-a  controversy  in  which  the 
class  of  radio  station  the  emissions  of  Oaily  News  has  aided  the  independents, 
which  are  intended  to  be  received  by  While  the  advertisements  are  not  pri- 
the  general  public.  marily  selling  copy,  each  urges  readers 

By  this  amendment  to  its  rule,  the  to  buy  their  gasoline  at  stations  selling 
Commission  has  permitted  any  news  independent  brands. 

»ryice  to  use  the  short-wave  sending  The  first  of  the  series  set  the  key- 
facilities  of  that  class  of  radio  stations  note,  under  the  headline,  “What  go^ 
to  send  news  items  direct  to  broadcast-  is  an  orange  when  the  juice  is  all 
ing  stations  throughout  the  country  for  gone?” 

immediate  dissemination  to  the  listening  “In  the  past,  every  important  field 
public.  This  class  of  service  is  much  has  been  controlled  from  the  day  of 


“Here's  some  exclusive  news  obtained 
by  your  wide-awake,  ever-alert,  radio 
reporter  of  this  station  .  . 

Specially  dratini  for  Kditok  &  Publishe*  b.v 
Harry  Neighrr,  Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald 


At  the  close  of  the  day,  at  the  strengthens  strained  ones  and 
end  of  the  week,  at  the  turn  of  constantly  develops  new  ones, 
the  year,  when  your  mind  ranges  Think  of  this  the  next  time 
back  to  sum  it  up,  what  counts  you  use  the  telephone.  With  no 
for  most?  greater  effort  than  the  calling  of 

Is  it  not  the  people  you  spoke  a  number  or  the  turning  of  a 
to  and  what  you  said  to  them  dial,  you  can  speak  to  almost 
and  what  they  said  to  you?  The  anyone,  anywhere.  No  place  or 
ideas  born  in  conversation,  the  person  is  far  away  when  you  can 
greetings  and  farewells,  the  hopes 
confessed  and  questions  an¬ 
swered — these  and  a  thousand 
other  vocal  expressions  make  up 
the  story  of  our  lives. 

To  be  cut  off  from  human  con¬ 
tact  is  to  live  but  part  of  life. 

The  wonder  of  the  telephone  is 
that  it  multiplies  human  con¬ 
tacts,  restores  broken  ones. 


already  been  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  quoted  from  92  of  such 
letters  which  showed  a  distinct  inclina¬ 
tion  to  take  the  proposed  service. 

The  news  to  be  ^thered  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  the  Radio  News  Service  of 
America  is  to  be  collected  by  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  own  reporters  and  corre¬ 
spondents,  Mr.  Johnson  explained  to 
^  Commission.  Such  news,  he  said, 
would  be  sent  by  the  regular  wire  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  central  bureau  at  New  York 
at  press  rates,  and  there  edited.  It 
will  then  be  sent  out  to  the  short  wave 
stations,  the  American  Radio  News 
CofiMration,  New  York  City,  and  Press 
Wireless,  Inc.,  Hicksville,  N.  Y.,  over 
leased  wires  and  broadcast  from  their 
transmitters  to  receiving  stations 
throi^hout  the  country  on  short  wave 
facilities. 

The  receiving  stations  will  employ  a 
radio  technician  who  can  read  code  for 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

MARCH,  1934 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  March, 
1934,  was  1tt,4t0. 

Eporything  In  BalHmara 


Is  this  somebody's  birthday?  Is  someone 
in  another  town  being  married  or  celebrat¬ 
ing  an  anniversary?  The  sound  of  your 
voice  and  your  good  wishes  will  brighten 
the  day.  The  rates  are  low.  You  can  make 
a  daytime  station-to-station  call  to  most 
places  75  miles  away  for  about  foc.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  and  night  periods  many 
rates  are  15%  to  40%  lower  than  in  the 
daytime. 
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FREEDOM  FIGHT  SAVED  PRESS-McCORMICK 


IT  is  a  truism  that  all  government  is 
based  upon  force  to  compel  obedience. 
The  force  is  great  and  manifold.  In 
the  cities,  we  see  the  police ;  in  the 
counties,  there  are  sheriffs;  the  state 
has  its  national  guard;  in  the  federal 
government,  there  are  the  coast  guard, 
treasury  officials,  department  of  justice 
agents,  the  regular  army,  and  the  navy. 
In  addition  to  all  of  these,  every  citizen 
is  a  member  of  the  militia  and  can  be 
called  upon  to  use  force  to  enforce  the 
law. 

Numerous  and  powerful  as  these 
bodies  are,  we  know  they  are  neither 
too  numerous  nor  powerful  enough  to 
maintain  peace  within  our  borders,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  present  reign  of 
terror  in  some  of  the  Northwestern 
states. 

While  not  sufficient  to  maintain  per- 
fwt  peace,  government  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  has  bera  perverted  to  create  tyran¬ 
ny.  The  history  of  government  has 
bwn  the  history  of  revolt,  and  gener¬ 
ally  unsuccessful  revolt. 

Until  ^ree  hundred  years  before  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  men  had 
no  other  idea  of  resisting  tyranny  than 
to  find  a  relative  of  a  king  b^ind  whom 
they  might  ride,  but  three  hundred  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  printing  press  came  into  the  world 
and  other  methods  of  resisting  tyranny 
began  to  take  shape. 

In  Ejigland,  there  developed  the  theory 
that  the  king  could  be  resisted  in  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  House  of  Parliament 
became  a  house  of  protest  and  a  house 
from  which  consent  had  to  be  asked. 

After  our  Revolution,  a  new  form  of 
government  was  created  in  which  it  was 
argued  that  the  people  were  so  thor¬ 
oughly  represented  that  no  safeguards 
were  needed,  but  James  Madison  was 
so  far-sight^  that  although  he  was 
speaking  before  the  French  Revolution 
justified  his  fears,  he  pointed  out  that 
legislative  bodies  could  be  just  as 
tyrannous  as  monarchs  and  insisted  upon 
t^  inclusion  in  our  federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Bill  of  RSghts  in  which  Sec¬ 
tion  I  provides  that  Congress  shall  pass 
no  law  abridging  the  fr^om  of  speech 
or  of  the  press. 

Not  long  after  that,  John  Marshall 
enunciated  a  new  theory,  that  the  courts 
were  the  protectors  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
constitution.  Behind  that  doctrine,  pop¬ 
ular  rights  have  waged  a  more  or  less 
successful  war  against  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  arbitrary  government. 

Last  summer,  when  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  was  calM  to 
consider  the  blanket  code,  I  was  invited 
to  attend  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
and  possibly  as  its  expert  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

I  gave  the  opinion  then,  which  I  re¬ 
tain  still,  that  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  the  press  cannot  be  compelled  to 
accept  special  governmental  control. 
There  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
general  laws,  such  as  building  and  fac¬ 
tory  laws  which  govern  all  forms  of 
acti^ty,  and  a  special  law  applied  to  the 
publishing  profession.  Obviously,  a 
government  cannot  suppress  publication 
by  a  general  law  without  at  the  same 
rime  suppressing  all  activities  and  bring¬ 
ing  national  life  to  immediate  termina¬ 
tion,  while  special  laws  can  be  enacted 
to  suppress  publication  as  they  have 
been  enacted  almost  all  over  the  civilized 
globe. 

It  is  because  publishing  has  certain 
threats  to  arbitrary  government  Aat 
our  constitation  saw  fit  to  single  it  out 
for  a  special  protection  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  For,  as  Jefferson  said,  “our 
liberty  depen^  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
{M'ess,  and  this  cannot  be  limited  without 
being  lost.” 

No  publisher  present  at  that  meeting 
differed  with  my  views  as  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  but  there  were  a  number  pres¬ 
ent  who  felt  that  an  insisting  upon  our 
^stitutional  rights  might  lead  to  the 
imputation  of  special  privilege  on  the 
pait  of  the  ill-disposed  and  the  ignorant. 


(Following  is  a  stenographic  report  of  the  address  of  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Chicago  Tribune,  delivered  at  the  Wednesday  A.N.PA.  session.  Mr. 
McCormick  is  chairman  of  the  A.N.P.A.  committee  on  freedom  of  the  press.) 


All  of  the  publishers  present,  then, 
agreed  to  accept  a  code  but  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  in  it  a  declaration  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  They  thereupon 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  negotiate 
the  Code  and  adjourned. 


Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  V  i  Ov 

I  sailed  for  Europe  and  traveled  m 
Germany  where  the  spectacle  of  the  to¬ 
tal  destruction  of  the  press  of  Germany 
did  not  relieve  any  apprehensions  I  had 
as  to  the  future  of  the  press  in  this 
countiy. 

While  I  was  gone,  your  Committee 
negotiated  the  temporary  Code.  I  was 
not  present,  and  so  I  cannot  say  what 
transpired.  As  to  whether  their  insis¬ 
tence  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  received  in  a  cordial  spirit  or  not, 
I  do  not  say.  But  when  the  Code  was 
published,  it  contained  the  following 
language : 

“In  submitting  or  subscribing  to  this 
Code,  the  publishers  do  not  thereby 
agree  to  accept  or  to  comply  with  any 
other  requirements  than  those  herein 
contained  or  waive  any  right  to  object 
to  the  imposition  of  any  further  or  dif¬ 
ferent  requirements  or  waive  any  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  or  consent  to  the  im¬ 
position  of  any  requirements  that  might 
restrict  or  interfere  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press." 

As  I  say,  I  did  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  whether  this  clause  was  vol¬ 
untarily  acceded  to  or  not.  Therefore, 
on  returning  to  this  country,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  denote  a  peculiar  petulance 
in  public  speeches  made  by  various  of 
the  Code  authorities.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Donald  Richberg,  General  Counsel  of 
the  NRA  and  author  of  the  theory  that 


the  NRA  is  a  revolution,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Women’s  Democratic  Club 
at  Philadelphia,  said:  “Those  who  ar¬ 
gue  that  newspapers  might  be  licensed 
under  the  NRA  are  simply  creating  a 
hobgoblin  and  screaming  at  it,  which 
is  not  a  sensible  occupation  for  a  ma¬ 
ture  person.” 

Dean  Carl  Ackerman,  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  Columbia  University, 
not  himself  a  publisher,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  of  very  wide  reading 
and  sober  judgment,  published  a  very 
capable  article  explaining  the  peril  which 
might  be  confronting  the  press,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lindsey  Rogers,  also  of  that  uni¬ 
versity,  the  Administrator  in  charge  of 
the  Newspaper  Code,  in  a  speech  before 
the  United  Typothetae  in  Chicago  on 
October  26,  after  reading  from  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the 
Federalist  against  constitutional  protec¬ 
tion  for  a  free  press,  arguments  which 
were  rejected  at  the  time  and  after¬ 
wards  repudiated  by  Hamilton,  said: 

"The  licensing  section  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  standing  apart  and  does  stand 
apart  from  the  section  dealing  with  the 
presentation  and  approval  of  Codes,  but 
the  President  has  not  used  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  and  there  has  been 
no  public  demand  that  he  do  so.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  section  has  been  used  by 
those  who  seek  to  conjure  imaginary 
hobgoblins  of  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  Those  who  use 
the  word  “license”  should  make  it  clear 
to  the  unsuspecting  that  no  responsible, 
intelligent  person  has  ever  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  newspapers  being  un¬ 
der  the  licensing  provision  of  the  act.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  subject  was 
drifting  away  from  logical  argument 
into  that  of  calling  names,  and  there¬ 


fore  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inland  Press 
Association  in  Chicago,  I  brought  out 
an  address  I  had  made  before  The  GU- 
del,  a  college  in  South  Carolina,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
I  made  it  plain  at  the  time  that  I  wi$ 
repeating  an  old  argument  that  I  had 
made  bdore  the  subject  had  come  up 
in  the  Code,  and  delivered  it.  I  subs^ 
quently  rewrote  it  and  delivered  it  in 
this  room  to  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  I  have  some  copies  of  h 
here  and  will  be  glad  to  give  them  to 
any  of  our  members  who  care  to  read 
the  arg;ument  at  lengjth.  It  would  take 
much  too  long  to  deliver  in  this  session. 

My  speech  impressed  General  John¬ 
son  in  the  following  way— after  dis¬ 
claiming  interference  with  the  press 
and  again  referring  to^  hobgoblins  and 
straw  men,  he  added  “cats.”  Said  he, 
“Now,  we  don’t  mind  really  honest  and 
sub.stantial  dead  cats.  My  only  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  most  of  these  dead  cats 
are  synthetic.”  More  forthright  than 
his  aides,  however,  he  admitted  that 
licensing  had  been  a  part  of  the  Code 
handed  to  the  publishers,  but  said  it  had 
not  been  insisted  upon. 

These  disclaimers  were  somewhat 
confusing  to  me  in  view  of  a  scries  of 
events  which  transpired  concurrently 
with  the  disclaiming.  First,  an  official 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  threatened 
to  prosecute  the  editor  of  the  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Ala.,  Tribune,  if  he  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  editorials  critical  of 
the  NRA  law. 

In  my  capacity  as  your  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Presi 
I  protested  this  threat  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  who  thereupon  notified  the 
agent,  one  Donegan,  to  desist. 

Secondly,  General  Johnson  withdrew 
the  press  privileges  from  a  Mr.  True, 
a  special  correspondent  in  Washington, 
for  publishing  matter  in  his  correspon- 
(ConUnued  on  page  34) 
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SELLING  ABROAD 

The  seven  capably-staffed  offices  of  the 
Joshua  B.  Powers  Organization  are  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  noarkets,  channels 
of  distribution,  media,  and  advertising 
in  Latin  Americ^  Europe,  South  Africa, 
Australasia  and  Japan. 

They  should  be  pleased  to  provide 
exporters  and  export  advertisers  with 
the  information  aesired.  There  is  no 
charge  for  such  information. 
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New  York  City 
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See  MR.  E.  W.  JONES 

MANAGER  CORK  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

DURING  THE  A.N.P.A. 
CONVENTION 


WALDORF 

ASTORU 


You  can  gauge  buying  strength  of  |  a  fmarket 
by  its  automobiles,  perhaps  better  than  by 
any  other  one  item.  The  District  of  Columbia 
has  issued  license  tags  for  1934  to  113,961 
pleasure  cars — an  increase  of  more  than  9,000 
over  1933.  These  figures  do  not  include 
literally  thousands  of  cars  owned  by  residents 
in  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs  of  the 
Washington  Market;  as  well  as  cars  operating 
under  the  “home  state”  tags  of  owners  who 
maintain  residence  in  the  National  Capital. 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  St. 

Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


The  Washington  Market  is  in  a  very  real 
sense  a  National  Market  —  the  ideal  point  at 
which  to  launch  a  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  ^tar — Evening  and  Sunday — 

takes  your  message  regularly  into  the  worth¬ 
while  homes  by  its  own  carrier  service.  Great¬ 
est  coverage.  Most  economical  cost. 


An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
Member  Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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FREEDOM  HGHT  SAVED  PRESS 
— McCORMlCK 


(Continued  from  page  32) 


dence  objectionable  to  General  Johnson. 

Third,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Blue 
Eagle  from  the  tailor,  Murray,  of  Lynn. 
Mass.  This  incident  was  called  to  my 
attention  by  Mr.  Frank  Noyes,  whom 
we  all  know  as  the  president  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  who  alluded  to 
it  in  his  speech  two  days  ago. 

Mr.  Murray  had  laid  in  a  stock  of 
goods  in  anticipation  of  increased  buy¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  the  legislation.  When 
the  buying  did  not  materialize,  he  put 
an  advertisement  in  the  local  paper  say¬ 
ing  that  this  was  the  end  of  another 
noble  experiment,  that  he  had  stocked 
up  in  anticipation  of  conditions  which 
did  not  materialize  and  was  compelled 
to  offer  them  at  a  sale. 

In  consequence  of  this,  his  Blue  Eagle 
was  withdrawn,  an  act  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  General  Johnson,  was  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  economic  homicide.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  it  was  followed  by  going  into 
the  hands  of  the  receiver. 


_  Now,  Mr.  Murray  was  exercising  the 
right  to  utter  and  to  argue  freely  ac¬ 
cording  to  conscience.  He  was  deprived 
of  the  right  to  publish.  His  freedom 
of  the  press  was  destroyed,  because  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  not  a  special 
privilege  to  the  owners  of  newspapers 
or  the  owners  of  presses,  but  is  a  privi¬ 
lege  of  every  American  citizen  which 
Congress  may  not  pass  any  law  to 
abridge.  _  But  he  was  punished  for  it. 

The  history  of  the  press  is  much  too 
long  for  me  to  recapitulate  here,  so  I 
will  just  read  a  paragraph  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  will  be  sufficient : 


During  Jhe  three  hundred  years  from 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press  down 
to  our  Revolutionary  War,  every 
method  that  the  ingenious  mind  of  man 
could  devise  had  been  used  to  suppress 
its  freedom.  First,  licenses  were  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  printing  presses. 
Then,  censorship  was  invoked.  After 
that,  it  was  made  a  crime  to  criticize 
any  function  of  the  government.  Then 
power  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  royal 
judges  to  declare  any  utterance  by  a 
newspaper  to  be  a  criminal  libel  and  to 
punish  the  editor  with  torture  and  death. 
And  when  all  of  these  efforts  had  been 
overcome,  excessive  taxation  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  newspapers  in  England 
which  suppressed  them  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  .^nd  during  this 
time  of  suppression,  conditions  became 
so  intolerable  in  America  that  our  Revo¬ 
lution  became  necessary. 

Therefore,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
in  phrasii^  the  First  Amendment  to 
D  «  the  framers  of  the 

Bill  of  Rights  had  in  mind  every  inva- 
siOT  that  had  already  been  made  upon 
the  fr^om  of  the  press,  and  realizing 
?  ingenuity  of  men  in  power  is 

infinite,  they  did  not  confine  their  pro- 
hibitions  to  the  evils  which  had  gone 
^fpre  but  used  language  broad  enough 
to  include  any  effort  that  could  ever  be 
made  to  limit  the  freedom  of  utterance. 
And  new  efforts  have  been  made  in  this 
country,  one  in  Illinois  and  one  in  Min- 
newu,  which  have  been  ruled  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  the  courts. 

Yet  no  socmer  had  the  Constitution 
^  Its  amendments  been  adopted  than 
“P®"  the  freedom 
With  the  ^dftion  Act,  and  prison  and 
torture  had  to  1^  endured  by  publishers 
to  re-estabhsh  it,  and  all  through  our 
history  in  every  generation  efforts  have 
been  made  to  limit  the  freedon^  of  the 
prMs,  and  always  have  they  been  re¬ 
sisted  successfully. 

JTie  framers  of  the  Newspaper  Code 
who  imisted  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  be  ^  re^rved  in  the  Code  have 
thnee  resisted  the  freedom  of  the  press 
them^lves  while  claiming  to  respect  it 
and  have  denounced  newspapers  in  lan- 
guap  clos^  resembling  that  employed 
by  Justice  Chase  while  persecuting  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  time  of  the  Sedition  Act 

In  the  final  acceptance  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Code,  the  following  language 
occurs : 


"Tlie  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
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John  D.  Ewing,  publisher,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  and  Monroe  JTorld  and 
NaU's-Stari  Cranston  Williams,  S.  N.  P.  A.  manager;  Don  S.  Elias,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times;  and  George  C.  Biggers.  Birmingham  News;  photo* 
graphed  at  Waldorf  during  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention. 


stitution  is  freedom  of  expression,  and 
that  will  be  scrupulously  respected,  but 
it  is  not  freedom  to  work  children  or  do 
business  in  a  firetrap  or  violate  the  laws 
against  obscenity,  libel  and  lewdness.’’ 
“Diat  is  true,  but  it  is  a  half  statement. 

“The  right  of  freedom  of  the  press 
is  a  right  which  shall  not  be  abridged 
by  any  law  of  Congress.”  The  freedom 
of  the  press  would  be  abridged  by  any 
law  passed  by  Congress,  whether  by  the 
exercise  of  a  Code  or  otherwise,  which 
would  do  any  of  the  following  things: 
First,  unreasonably  raise  the  cost  of 
production.  Plainly  that  would  anridge 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Secondly,  un¬ 
reasonably  decrease  the  return  from 
publishing.  That  would  be  just  as  much 
an  abridgment  as  excessive  taxation. 
Third,  interference  wdth  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news  by  telegraph  or  otherwise. 
Clearly  that  would  abridge  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  And  finally,  any  unrea¬ 
sonable  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press  w'hich  may  ever  be  in¬ 
vented. 

At  the  risk  of  too  much  repetition,  I 
will  say  once  more  that  if  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  had  merely  wished 
to  protect  the  press  against  those  forms 
of  abridgment  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  past  and  which  they  knew  about, 
those  masters  of  the  English  language 
would  have  used  the  appropriate 
phrases,  but  knowing  that  the  mind  of 
man  is  fertile  in  expedients  and  feeling 
confident  that  new  methods  of  abridg¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  press  would  be 
devised,  they  created  a  prohibition  abso¬ 
lutely  unlimited,  and  under  that  prohibi¬ 
tion  we  stand. 

Yes,  you  might  say,  and  so  did  the 
little  tailor  in  Jersey  City  who  was  sent 
to  jail  for  pressing  clothes  for  thirty- 
five  cents,  and  so  in  the  benighted  State 
of  New  York  where  a  milkman  can  be 
put  in  the  penitentiary  for  selling  milk 
at  nine  cents  a  quart,  that  you  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Constitution.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  has  not  been  of  much  help  to 
them.  God  helps  those  who  help  them¬ 
selves.  If  newspapers  had  rested 
supinely  last  summer,  I  don’t  think  their 
case  would  be  any  better  than  the  milk 
dealers  or  the  pants  pressers. 

For  the  moment,  the  crisis  is  past  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  return  again  and 
again,  if  not  soon  then  later. 

Your  President  and  his  associates 
served  you  well  and  served  the  country 
well  last  summer.  They  realized  that 
arcumstances  imposed  upon  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  America  the  holy  duty  to  pre- 
Mrve  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  l«nd 
it  down  to  posterity.  We  should  re¬ 
ward  them  for  it. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  (Applause.) 


DAIUES  START  CAMPAIGN 

The  Hearst  newspapers  in  California 
have  ^rt^  a  campaign  advocating  a 
reduction  in  costs  of  state  government 
in  California  by  reducing  the  number 
of  coumies  from  58  to  5. 


R.  F.  PAINE  MARKS  HIS 
55TH  YEAR  AS  EDITOR 

Associate  Editor  of  S.  F.  News  and 
Editor  Emeritus  of  Cleveland 
Press  At  78  Is  Active 
In  Daily  Work 

Robert  F.  Paine,  associate  editor  of 
the  San  Trancisco  News,  and  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  cele¬ 
brated  his  55th  anniversary  as  an  editor 
of  the  Scripps-McRae,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  on  .April  6.  He  also  cele¬ 
brated  his  78th  birthday  last  month. 

On  the  wall  of  Mr.  Paine’s  office, 
among  cherished  photographs  and  other 
fram^  mementoes,  is  his  original  letter 
of  application  made  to  the  late  E.  W. 
Scripps,  written  in  Cleveland,  Oct.  23, 
1878.  Mr.  Scripps  found  this  old  letter 
among  his  papers  shortly  before  a 
dinner  was  held  in  honor  of  Mr.  Paine’s 
40th  anniversary  of  service  with  the 
organization.  The  bottom  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  bears  this  notation  in  Mr. 
Paine’s  handwriting:  “I  got  the  job 
and  still  have  it.” 

Mr.  Paine  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  first  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  NEA  Service, 
and  has  held  r.-iany  distinguished  posts 
in  what  is  new  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

Today,  at  78,  he  is  hale  and  hearty, 
and  active  every  day  in  the  editorial 
councils  of  the  San  Francisco  News. 
When  the  News  celebrated  its  31st 
birthday  on  March  21,  its  birthday  num¬ 
ber  was  dedicated  to  “dear  old  Bob 
Paine,”  who  had  guided  that  newspaper 
through  its  earliest  years. 


ADOPTS  “TABLOID”  MAKE-UP 


Electrical  Merchandising  Changes — 
Will  Pay  Agency  Commissions 

Shift  to  a  new  “tabloid- style”  for¬ 
mat,  with  emphasis  on  news  rather  tl^ 
long  articles,  is  announced  by  Electrical 
Merchandising,  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  (Company,  effective  with 
the  June  issue.  The  new  format  dou¬ 
bles  the  size  of  the  page. 

Electrical  Merchandising  and  Radio 
Retailing,  another  McGraw-Hill  publi¬ 
cation,  will  adopt  a  policy  of  paying 
commissions  to  recognized  advertising 
agencies  effective  with  the  June  issues. 

The  change  in  editorial  policy  of 
Electrical  Merchandising,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained,  grows  out  of  changes  in  the 
field  covered.  Where  formerly  the  prin¬ 
cipal  outlets  were  electrical  utilities  and 
electrical  contractors,  now  department 
stores,  hardware  stores,  furniture  deal¬ 
ers.  and  other  “non-electrical”  concerns 
sell  a  large  portion  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  _ 

RETURNS  FROM  PLANE  TRIP 

Herbert  Sallans,  managing  editor  of 
the  Vancouver  Sun,  has  returned  from 
a  trip  by  airplane  through  Eastern 
United  States,  returning  through  Can¬ 
ada. 


AP  MANAGING  EDITORS 
WILL  MEET  IN  FALL 

Executive  Committee  Chooses  Cki. 

cago  as  Tentative  Conventios 
City  with  Oct.  4-5  as  Dates — 
Luncheon  Planned 

The  Managing  Editors  Exeemivt 
Committee  met  at  the  Associated  Pres 
office.  New  York,  April  24,  to  nakt 
plans  for  the  general  managing  editors 
gathering  in  the  fall. 

Those  present  were:  M.  V.  Atwood, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
C.  H.  Hentzelman,  Coatesville  (Pi) 
Record;  M.  H.  Williams,  IF orettitr 
(Mass.)  Telegram^Gasette  and  J.  £ 
Murphy,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

(Jhairman  Oliver  O.  Kuhn  of  the 
W ashington  Star  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

(Chicago  was  tentatively  set  as  the 
place  of  the  meeting  and  the  dates  to- 
tatively  were  set  at  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  Oct.  4  and  5.  All  members  of  the 
committee  are  to  be  asked  if  the  time 
and  place  are  agreeable  and  when  thej 
have  replied  an  announcement  will  be 
made. 

It  was  decided  that  a  luncheon  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  meeting.  M 
this  there  would  be  an  informal  shop 
talk  of  managing  editors’  problems,  k 
start  was  made  on  the  program. 


SETS  WANT-AD  RECORD 

All  previous  want-ad  records  is 
Omaha  were  broken  Sunday,  April  15, 
according  to  Loyal  Phillips,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Omk 
World-Herald,  when  the  World-Herald 
printed  4,745  want  advertisements.  This 
was  2,825  advertisements,  or  151  per 
cent,  more  than  on  the  same  Sunday  of 
last  year.  It  was  1,462  more  than  the 
largest  number  ever  before  printed  in 
the  World-Herald.  The  occasion  was 
the  second  annual  Ak-Sar-Ben  expo¬ 
sition. 


MORE  Horn*  Delivery  ...  the 
Profitable  Circulation— mt  "iticla” 


• 

We've  bidzed  the  trail  .  .  .  and  in 
1934  as  in  1918  .  .  .  continue. 

1ST  CHOICE 

▼  of  Newspapers  for  Insurance 
to  Build  ana  Hold  Circulation 

• 

We  serve  Newspapeis  in  every'section 
of  the  U.  S.,  with  every  known]fyU  of 
Newspaper  Insurance;  and  developed 
a  plan  of  sale  for  everygNewsfaper 
rued. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
"FACE  THE  FACTS" 


mSLRANCl 


April  16th.  . .  .Jupiter  Pluvius  looks  at  his  calendar.  . .  .“Suburban  Day  in  Indianapolis, 
sponsored  by  the  merchants  and  The  Indianapolis  News  exclusively,  eh!  .  .  .  Well,  I’ll 
give  those  guys  something  to  remember  me  by!” 

And  so  it  fogged  and  it  rained.  But  “Pluvy”  took  a  beating.  .  .  .  Thousands  of 
shoppers  couldn’t  resist  the  bargains  advertised  exclusively  in  The  News  .  .  .  they 
came  to  Indianapolis  and  they  bought. 

Let’s  listen  to  the  men  who  know  what  the  actual  results  of  Suburban  Day  were: 

S.  A.  Sullivan,  Director  of  Publicity  at  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  “It  was  old  home  day  at 
Ayres.  We  delivered  goods  to  towns  we’d  almost  forgotten.”  .  .  . 

George  M.  Binger,  Advertising  Manager  of  the  Wm.  H.  Block  Co.,  “Suburban  Day  was 
a  success  at  Block’s.  In  fact,  our  volume  was  much  greater  than  we  expected.”  .  .  . 

E.  O.  Campbell,  Manager,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  “We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  Suburban  Day;  particularly  with  the  large  number  of  out-of-town  shoppers.”.  .  . 

Leonard  A.  Murchison,  General  Merchandise  Manager,  H.  P.  Wasson  &  Co.,  “It 
demonstrated  conclusively  the  fact  that  The  News  has  lost  none  of  its  power  as  a  first- 
rate  newspaper.”  .  .  . 

May  we  modestly  add:  this  is  but  another  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  The 
Indianapolis  News  to  do  the  advertising  job  ALONE. 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEV 

SELLS  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  RADIUS 


NEW  YORK; 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St. 


CHICAGO: 
J.  E.  Lutz,  180  N.  Michigan  Are. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  28,  1934 


FREE  PRESS  DISAPPEARING  UNDER 
IRON  CONTROL  OF  DICTATORS 

“Pfccious  Few”  Countries  Have  Unfettered  Newspapers  and  Free 
>  Speech,  Dean  Williams  Reports  After  World  Tour — 
Praises  Work  of  U.  S.  Correspondents  in  Germany 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Purlishek) 

COLUMBIA,  ^jo.,  April  23— Recently 
returned  to  his  desk  after  a  30,000- 
mile  journey  that  has  taken  him  around 
the  world.  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  L'niversity  of  Missouri  and 
dean  of  its  Schotil  of  Journalism,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  "there  miw 
remain  precious  few  countries  still  pos¬ 
sessing  those  things  we  have  long  re¬ 
garded  as  cardinal — freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
of  conscience.” 

One  of  the  very  real  dangers  to  world 
peace  today  lies,  he  declared,  in  the 
censorship  that  "has  been  thrown  ruth¬ 
lessly  upon  the  press."  He  added  that 
it  matters  little  whether  the  censor¬ 
ship  took  the  form  of  a  regimentation 
of  the  press,  such  as  has  occurred  in 
(iermany,  a  suppression,  such  as  Aus¬ 
tria  has  eflFected,  or  a  subsidization,  such 
as  has  been  developed  in  France.  “Each 
form  keeps  from  the  people  the  things 
the  government  does  not  want  them  to 
know,  and  builds  up  among  them  pre¬ 
judices  which  the  government  wishes 
to  foster.” 

Any  imminent  danger  of  war,  how¬ 
ever,  is  “mostly  a  lot  of  wild  talk,”  he 
said,  and  declared  that:  “There  is  no 
responsible  statesman  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  who_  is  not  eager  to  avoid  war  as 
far  as  his  nation  is  concerned.  There 
is  not  a  political  or  an  economic  prob¬ 
lem  existing  today  which  cannot  be  set¬ 
tled  without  a  resort  to  arms — ^and 
every  leader  feels  it.” 

Dr.  Williams  declared  that,  from 
what  he  had  observed  on  his  tour,  which 
took  him  through  nearly  30  countries, 
the  present  tendency  of  the  uncensored 
foreign  press  is  toward  a  cementing, 
rather  than  a  widening,  of  the  crevas¬ 
ses  that  may  splitting  apart  inter¬ 
national  relationships.  The  general 
quality  of  the  world’s  journalism  w'as. 
he  found,  much  higher  than  it  was  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  when 
he  made  a  world-girdling  trip  over  an 
almost  identical  route. 

“There  is  more  revolution  in  thought, 
less  of  self-complacency,  the  grav- 
haired  journalist  discovered.  “And  all 
around  the  world,  journalists,  like 
everyone  else,  had  but  one  question  to 
ask  me— -‘What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?’ — ^the  ‘you’  meaning  .\merica. 
I  heard  it  from  Hitler  and  from  Pope 
Pius;  I  heard  it  from  Dollfuss  and 
the  King  of  Italy;  I  even  heard  it  from 
the  Sultan  of  Perak,  head  of  a  far-off 
federatiwi  of  Malay  States. 

“I  have  noted  a  modern  resurgence 
of  nationalism  also — now  not  directed 
against  some  other  country,  but  toward 
a  posting  of  one’s  own.” 'he  said. 

Germ^y  and  Germany's  papers  have 
been  Hitlerized.  not  merely  Nazi-ized. 
he  declared.  “You  know,  it  seems  to 
me  Hitler  is  a  combination  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan  and  Andv  Jackson. 
Eveprv^ere  the  greeting  is  ‘Heil,  Hit- 
j®*''  .  You  hear  it  on  the  street,  you 
hear  it  when  you  answer  the  telephone. 
And.  at  your  hotel,  the  maid  arrives 
to  make  your  bed  with  a  ‘Heil,  Hitler !’ 
The  newspapers  sound  that  same  domi- 
riMt  note,  reveal  that  same  solidarity 
of  public  opinion.” 

Asked  whether  the  recent  suspension 
of  more  than  600  daily  newspapers  in 
Germany  in  less  than  12  months  was 
due, to  the  hand  of  Hitler  alone.  Dr. 
Williams  replied  that  it  was  his  belief 
that  economic  conditions  were  also  re¬ 
sponsible. 

B  u™  P''oud  of  the  American  and 
British  journalists  working  in  Germany 
today,”  Williams  declared,  ‘“niey  are 
keeping  up  the  traditions  of  their  trade 
splendidly.  Here  ra  America  when  you 
hear  Hitler  and  anti-Hitler  men  say 
^t  you  are  not  getting  the  truth,  put 
It  down  as  being  not  so.  Our  Berlin 
corespondents  are  giving  us  the  truth 
— just  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  obtain 
and  translate  it” 


Dr.  Williams  also  charged  that  there 
exists  an  "atrocious  underground  traffic 
in  munitions"  and  branded  it  as  “dam¬ 
nable." 

The  countries  visited  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  on  their  tour,  which  was  be¬ 
gun  last  September,  include :  Germany, 
.\ustria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Al¬ 
giers.  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey.  Rhodes, 
Palestine,  Cypress.  Arabia.  India, 
Burma,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  Java,  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand,  Samoa,  Hawaii  and 
the  Fiji  Islands. 


TWO  BILLS  OFFERED 
CURBING  FREE  PRESS 

“Anti-Nasi”  Measure*  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Legislatures  Make' 
Race  or  Religious  Criticism 
a  Crime 

Bills  which  directly  restrict  freedom 
of  the  press  have  been  introduced  in  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  legislatures. 
The  New  York  bill,  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ators  Lazarus  Joseph  and  Irwin  Stein- 
gut  amends  the  penal  law  to  punish  on  a 
misdemeanor  charge  any  person  who 
writes  or  prints  an  article  which  tends 
to  hold  us  to  hatred,  ridicule  or  con¬ 
tempt  by  means  of  race,  color  or  reli¬ 
gious  creed  any  person  or  group  of  per¬ 
sons. 

The  bill  reads : 

“Section  1 — The  penal  law  is  here¬ 
by  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
section  to  be  Section  2075,  to  read 
as  follows :  Any  person  or  associa¬ 
tion  of  persons  who  shall  write  or 
publish  any  statement  tending  to  sub¬ 
ject  any  group  to  prejudice,  shame, 
hatred,  ridicule,  disgrace,  or  contempt 
by  reason  of  race,  color  or  religious 
creed  or  manner  of  worship,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.” 

The  law  is  to  become  effective  im¬ 
mediately  when  passed  and  signed. 

The  New  Jersey  “.-^nti-Nazi”  bill 
has  passed  the  assembly  and  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  State  Senate  for  final  action.  It 
is  entitled  “A  supplement  to  an  act  en¬ 
titled  ‘an  act  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes’  revision  of  1898”  and  makes 
violation  of  the  proposed  act  punish¬ 
able  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
five  years. 

The  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal  con¬ 
cluded  an  editorial  attack  on  the  meas¬ 
ure  by  stating: 

“The  constitutionality  of  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  may  well  be  questioned.” 


S.  D.  NEWSPAPER  DAY  MAY  18 

Editors  and  publishers  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  will  hold  their  fourth  annual  News¬ 
paper  Day  at  State  College,  Brookings, 
S.  D.,  May  18.  The  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  sessions  will  be  taken  up  with 
discussions  and  demonstrations  on  cost 
finding,  job  pricing  and  the  use  of  print¬ 
ing  price  lists.  There  will  be  a  machine 
clinic  in  the  laboratories  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  where  publishers  and  foremen 
may  have  demonstrations  in  various 
kinds  of  work.  In  addition  to  the  an¬ 
nual  editorial  award  of  a  gold  makeup 
rule,  there  will  be  two  new  features  on 
the  program.  Two  publishers  who  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  profession  of 
journalism  during  their  lifetime  will  be 
honored  at  the  evening  dinner  meeting, 
and  two  men,  to  be  selected  by  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  designated  “master  printers.” 


OFFERS  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  scholarship  good  for  four  years 
and  covering  all  college  expenses,  has 
been  established  by  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  publisher, 
at  the  Citadel,  the  military  college  of 
South  Carolina,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Williams  photo¬ 
graphed  in  Honolulu  en  route  home 
from  their  trip  around  the  world. 


NEW  JERSEY  A.P.  MEETING 

Members  Will  Gather  May  1  at 
Newark  Athletic  Club 

New  Jersey  members  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  will  hold  a  dinner  May  1 
at  6:15  p.  m.  at  the  Newark  .Athletic 
Club.  John  E.  Beer,  of  the  Newark 
Sunday  Call,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  group,  will  preside. 

Lives  of  three  New  Jersey  journal¬ 
ists  who  died  recently  will  be  the  topic 
of  talks.  Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  editor  of 
the  Newark  Ei’cning  News,  will  speak 
on  James  Kerney,  late  publisher  of  the 
Trenton  Tiwcj  newspapers ;  John  Borg, 
publisher  of  the  Bergen  Ei>ening  Record, 
will  talk  on  Allen  Sinclair  Will,  late 
director  of  the  journalism  department 
at  Rutgers  University;  and  J.  Lyle 
Kinmonth,  publisher  of  the  Asbury 
Park  Press,  will  talk  on  Franklin  X. 
Millman,  late  chief  of  the  A.P.  bureau 
at  Newark. 

Another  speaker  will  lie  Robert  L. 
Lane,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Newark 
News.  He  will  speak  on  the  task  of 
covering  Washington.  He  is  returning 
to  the  News’  editorial  page  staff. 

Len  Shubert,  acting  chief  of  the 
A.P.  bureau  at  Newark,  will  outline  the 
plans  for  covering  the  New  Jersey 
primary  elections  in  May. 

Jackson  Elliott,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  is 
expected  to  be  guest  of  honor. 


DAILY  MARKS  BOTH  YEAR 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  on  April 
21  published  a  98-page  paper  in  honor 
of  its  50th  anniversary.  The  Post  was 
founded  April  5,  1884,  by  Gail  Borden 
Johnson.  One  of  the  early  writers  of 
the  newspaper  was  Sidney  Porter  (the 
future  O’Henry)  who  conducted  a  col¬ 
umn  called  “Tales  of  the  Town”  which 
subsequently  became  “Postscripts  and 
Penciling”  and  then  “Some  Post¬ 
scripts.”  His  last  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  Post  on  June  22,  1896.  The  Post 
received  congratulatory  messages  from 
President  Roosevelt,  Texas  newspaper 
publishers.  Congressmen  and  other 
prominent  men.  William  P.  Hobby  is 
president  of  the  Post. 


ARMENTROUT  HONORED 

The  Political  Science  Club  of  New 
York  tendered  a  dinner  April  19  to 
Vance  Armentrout,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal,  who  was  recently  in¬ 
volved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Kentucky 
legislature  over  the  identity  of  a  let¬ 
ter  writer  in  the  newspaper,  and  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  candidacy  for  Congress  of 
Lyman  Armentrout  Garber. 


COLOR  ADS  BREAK  RECORD 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  during 
the  week  of  April  15  published  six  color 
advertisments,  whidi  make  an  all-time 
color  record  for  that  newspaper.  San 
Francisco  manufacturers  and  retail 
stores  are  showing  an  increased  interest 
in  the  use  of  color  in  their  advertising, 
according  to  Louis  C.  Boone,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Examiner. 


HEARINGS  ON  CONTRCH, 
BILL  POSTPONED 

Chairman  Rayburn  Puts  Asik 
Measure  Creating  Federal  Con. 
munications  Body  Governiai 
Radio,  Telegraph,  Telephones 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  25- 
Hearings  before  the  House  Interstat 
Commerce  Committee  on  the  Dill-Rjj. 
burn  communications  control  bill,  han 
lieen  jHistponed  indefinitely  by  Chairnur 
Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas. 

The  control  bill  proposes  creation  ol 
a  Federal  Communications  Comraissi* 
which  would  succeed  to  the  powers  aoj 
duties  now  vested  in  the  Federal  Ra4 
Commission  insofar  as  broadcasting  j 
concerned,  and  take  over  the  contrt 
now  exercised  by  the  Interstate  cioo- 
merce  Commission  over  telephone,  calk 
and  telegraphic  communication. 

Representative  Rayburn  explained  that 
the  hearings  would  be  resumed  as  soog 
as  his  committee  completes  action  on  the 
stock  market  control  bill,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  bill  is  on  the  Senate  calendar, 
approved  by  the  Senate  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee.  No  action  has  beet 
taken  on  the  floor  of  the  upper  hon* 
as  yet. 


FORD  JOINS  COPY  DESK 

William  Ford,  formerly  with  the 
Hearst  papers  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  is  now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  was 
for  five  years  assistant  to  the  presidott, 
and  chairman  of  the  journalism  faculty, 
of  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas, 


ALLEN  TO  PAWHUSKA 

Perry  Allen,  formerly  with  Ralph 
Mitchell,  .national  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  in  Kansas  City,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Pawhtulu 
(Okla.)  Journal-Capital  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


MORLEY 

better 

MATS 


save  time 

when  every 
second  counts! 

•SMOOTH  FACE 
•SOFT  TEXTURE 
•EASY  MOULDING 

Samples? 

SURE — ^just  write 
for  them . . .  make 
your  own  tests! 

• 

MORLEY  BUTTON 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampdu" 
New  York  OfKee— 46  Em»t  11th  St 


F  eatnres 

for  every 
need  •  •  • 


LoU  Leeds 


Dorothy  Dix 


COLOR  COMICS 

“Hairbreadth  Harry,”  by  F.  O.  Alexander;  “Nipper,”  by 
Clare  Dwiggins;  “Somebody’s Stenog,”  by  A.  E.  Hayward: 
"Connie,”  by  Frank  Godwin;  "Vignettes  of  Life,”  by  J. 
Norman  Lynd;  “Footprints  on  the  Sands  of  Time,”  by 
Dwig;  “High-Gear  Homer,”  by  Alexander;  "The  Back 
Seat  Driver,”  by  Hayward:”The  Wet  Blanket,”  by  Godwin. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

“Nipper,”  by  "Dwig”:  "Jack  Swift,”  by  Colson  and 
Farrell:  "In  the  Rough,”  by  Freeman;  “Hairbreadth 
Harry,”  by  Alexander;  "Somebody’s  Stenog,”  by  Hay¬ 
ward;  "Connie,”  by  Godwin;  “Dizzy  Dramas,”  by  Bowers, 

COMIC  SINGLES 

“Such  Is  Life,”  by  Munsoi>:  “Sonnysayings,”  by  Fanny 
Cory:  "Dumb-Bells,”  by  Ga». 

CARTOONS 

(Political):  By  Sykes,  Hutton.  (Human  Interest):  By 
Lynd,  Munson. 

MAGAZINE  PAGES 

Supplied  in  full-page  mats;  mats  of  art  only:  or  photo¬ 
graphs  of  half-tone  art  with  calendered  proofs  of  line  art. 

BRIDGE 

“Conquering  Contract,”  daily  bridge  lesson  by  P.  Hal 
Sims,  greatest  contract  player  of  all  time  and  outstanding 
winner  of  bridge  tournaments. 

WOMEN'S  PROBLEMS 

(Daily):  Dorothy  Dix,  Sidney  Lear;  "Good  Manners  in 
Business,”  by  Elizabeth  Gregg  Mac  Gibbon. 

BEAUTY 

(Daily):  “Modish  Mitzi”  strip:  "You  Can  Be  Beautiful,” 
by  Virginia  Vincent. 

(Daily) :  "My  Beauty  Secrets.”  by  Jean  Harlow. 

COOKERY 

(Daily):  Harriet  Heath,  Anna  B.  Scott. 

HOUSEWIFERY 

(Daily):  "Housewife’s  Idea  Box.” 

ETIQUETTE 

(Daily);  "Good  Taste,”  by  Francine  Markel.  "What’s 
What,”  by  Helen  Decie. 

FASHIONS 

Weekly  Paris  Letter  (Illustrated):  "The  Latest  From 
Queen  Fashion’s  Paris  Court.” 

GARDENING 

(Daily) :  Dr.  Jane  Leslie  Kift. 

ENTCRTAINMENT 

“Magic  Made  ELasy,”  "Brain  Tests,”  “Short  Cuts  With 
Figures,”  "Mistake-o-graph,”  "How  to  Entertain,”  by 
Margaret  Lockwood  Andrews:  “Puzzle  Poems.”  by  Jen- 
ner;  “Pi-Line  Puzzles,”  by  F.  O.  G.  Schindler. 

CHARACTER  READING 

(Daily):  “Character  Close-Ups.”  “Language  of  Your 
Hand.”  "I’ve  Got  Your  Number,”  "Your  Fate  Is  In 
Your  Hand,”  by  Josef  Ranald. 

daily  quiz 

(Daily):  “The  Polisher,”  by  Francine  Markel. 

FAMILY  NAMES 

(Daily):  “Who  Are  You?”  with  coats-of-arms,  by  Ruby 
Haskins  Ellis. 

FICTION 

Latet  serial  novels  of  S.  S.  Van  Dine,  Sax  Rohmer,  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim,  Rex  Beach,  Arthur  Somers  Roche, 
Antha  Christie,  Vera  Brown.  Barbara  Webb,  etc.; 
Weeldy  Short  Story;  "Daily  Novelette,”  "Five-Minute 
(Craig  Kennedy)  Mystery  Stories,”  by  Arthur  B.  Reeve; 
Who’s  Guilty?”  (daily  crime  problem),  by  Walter  Gibson. 

COLUMNS 

Daily  Mirror  of  Washington,"  by  Robt.  B.  Smith;  “A 
Business  Man’s  Philosophy,”  by  William  Feather;  “On 
Second  Thought,”  by  Jay  E.  House. 
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IOWA  COMPOSING  ROOM  EXECUTIVES 
LOOK  FORWARD  TO  JUNE  MEETING 

First  Organization  of  Its  Kind  in  U.  S.  Will  Hear  Results  of  Uniform 
Cost  System  Adopted  Last  Year — Members  Will 
Convene  in  Clinton  June  11*12 
By  LEO  J.  CARLE 

Maion  City  (Iowa)  GIobe-Gaaette;  President,  Iowa  Composing'  Room 
Ezecutires’  Association 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  The  members  of  the  Iowa  organiza- 
Composing  Room  Executives’  tion  voted  to  accept  the  cost  system 
Association,  looked  upon  by  compos-  as  submitted  by  the  committee  and 
ing  room  foremen  and  their  superin-  what  results  have  come  from  this  will 
tendents  of  Iowa  daily  newspapers,  as  .not  be  known  until  the  members 
well  as  mny  representatives  of  the  gather  at  Clinton  in  June,  at  which 
Ivger  dailies  of  Minnesota,  Wiscon-  time  comparisons  will  be  made, 
sin,  N^raska,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  The  Iowa  Composing  Room  Exec- 
as  a  most  important  forum  for  the  dis-  utives’  Association,  the  first  of  its 
cussion  of  technical  problems,  confined  kind  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
entirely  to  composing  room  operation  United  States,  has  come  in  for  nation-^ 
and  efficiency,  will  hold  its  eight-year  wide  recognition,  which  is  largely  due 
meeting  at  Qinton,  la.,  on  June  11  to  the  fact  that  the  two-day  sessions 
and  12,  inclusive.  are  entirely  devoted  to  ways  and 

It  was  on  June  8,  1927,  at  Water-  means  of  bringing  home  to  our  mem- 
loo,  la.,  that  a  small  group  of  Iowa's  bers  some  important  problems  that 
composing  room  foremen  and  superin-  have  arisen  in  the  individual's  compos- 
tendents  met  to  discuss  the  possibility  ing  room,  and  it  is  through  these  dis- 
of  forming  a  permanent  organization,  cussions  that  many  annoying  prob- 
which  would  confine  itself  in  entirety  lems  are  remedied, 
to  problems  of  composing  room  op-  The  Iowa  organization  also  enjoys 
eration  and  efficiency,  through  the  ex-  the  confidence  of  the  publishers,  who 
dunge  of  ideas  and  suggestions,  are  also  included  as  members,  and  it 
brought  out  in  open  discussion  by  its  has  been  the  policy  in  the  past  to  send 
members.  ^  out  invitations  to  these  men  and  urge 

I^on  A.  Link,  Des  Moines  Register-  them  to  attend  ii  at  all  possible. 
Tribune,  was  named  chairman  of  this  The  Illinois  executives  are  making 
first  meeting^  and  at  the  close  of  the  preparations  to  hold  their  annual 
two-day  session  Mr.  Link  was  elected  meeting  in  Moline,  Ill.,  on  Sunday, 
president,  in  which  capacity  he  served  June  10.  This  will  precede  the  Iowa 
until  1930.  _  sessions  which  will  be  held  on  the  fol- 

_  Fr^  the  beginning  of  the  organiza-  lowing  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  with 
tion  it  has  been  the  policy  that  no  po-  the  two  convention  cities  so  located, 
litical  movements  be  entertained  and  it  will  afford  members  of  both  states 
at  no  time  to  let  these  meetings  wan-  an  opportunity  to  attend  each  other’s 
der  from  the  discussion  of  the  prob-  sessions 

lems  confronting  composing  room  - 

operations.  MAT  CODE  HEARING  MAY  3 

The  adoption  of  the  question  box  - 

lias  been  one  of  the  outstanding  fea-  Document  Proposes  Standard  40- 
tures  of  these  meetings,  due  largely  to  Hour  Week,  40c  Minimum 

the  fact  that  many  questions  are  (Speciat  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

brought  out  and  are  openly  discussed  Washington,  D.  C.,  .\pril  24— A  code 

by  all  members  who  have  experienced  of  fair  competition  for  the  stereotype 
the  same  problems  and  found  a  dry  mat  industry  will  be  considered  at  a 
remedy  for  them.  All  discussions  are  public  hearing  in  this  city.  May  3. 
on  the  round  table  plan,  which  gives  The  code  is  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
everyone  an_  opportunity  to  be  heard  can  Dry  Mat  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
on  any  particular  subject.  These  dis-  tion,  representing  the  entire  industry.  It 
cussions  have  proved  beneficial  many  proposes  a  standard  work  week  of  40 
times  in  the  past  to  some  individual  hours,  with  exceptions  for  watchmen, 
who  was  experiencing  an  annoying  chauffeurs,  truck  drivers  and  their 
situation,  and  when  the  method  was  helpers,  engineers  and  electricians.  Out¬ 
put  in  effect  in  his  particular  compos-  side  salesmen  and  executives  paid  more 
ing  room,  there  was  a  material  im-  than  $35  a  week  are  not  subject  to  the 
provement  shown  immediately.  limitation  on  hours. 

Composing  room  methods  and  ma-  The  minimum  wage  proposed  is  40 
chinery,  discussed  by  executives  who  cents  an  hour  for  men  and  32  cents  an 
have  had  practical  experience,  have  hour  for  women  other  than  clerical  or 
uncovered  many  interesting  subjects,  office  workers.  The  latter  would  be 
and  in  many  instances  these  sugges-  paid  $14  a  week,  or  40  cents  an  hour. 

tions  have  been  put  into  practical  use  - - — 

in  various  composing  rooms  with  RETURNING  WITH  INSULL 
amazing  success.  Eugene  Speck.  Chicago  Tribune  Bal- 

At  the  Ottumwa  convention  in  1932,  kan  correspondent,  is  accompanying 
during  the  discussion  of  the  various  Samuel  Insull  back  to  the  United  States 
cost  systems  that  were  then  in  use  on  board  the  liner  Exilona.  bound  for 
throughout  the  state  of  Iowa,  there  this  copntry  from  Smyrna,  Turkey, 
was  no  tw’o  composing  rooms  using 
the  same  system  for  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  from  day  to  day.  Inasmuch  as 
most  all  the  papers  were  on  a  parity, 
it  was  brought  out  in  the  discussions 
that  there  should  be  a  simple  and  uni¬ 
form  cost  system,  one  that  would  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  newspaper  composing 
room,  either  large  or  small. 

A  committee  composed  of  Leon  A. 

Link,  Register-Tribune,  chairman, 

Tom  Blurer,  Davenport  Democrat,  and 
Paul  Kamler.  Clinton  Herald,  was  in¬ 
structed  to  bring  back  to  the  1933 
meeting  recommendations  for  a  cost 
system  that  could  be  adopted  by  the 
Iowa  organization. 

The  committee  in  considering  the 
various  plans,  kept  in  mind  the  two 
definite  qualities  which  should  be  em¬ 
bodied  : 

(1)  The  system  must  be  simple  so  as 
to  be  easily  understood  and  the  oper¬ 
ating  cost  low. 

(2)  All  information  must  be  in¬ 
cluded.  which  would  afford  a  fair  op¬ 
portunity  for  comparison. 


Small  in 
Area. ..but 

mighty  in  sales  .  .  .  The 
60-mile  New  York  market  has 
more  retail  sales,  according  to 
government  figures,  than  all  of 
New  England,  more  than  18 
states  of  the  country  combined 
.  . .  And  in  this  market  the  local 
department  stores  have  for 
years  placed  more  advertising 
in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 


GETTING  SHAKY 
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Ledger 


POLK  PROMOTES  BURN 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Walter  P.  Burn  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Consumer  Census  Division, 
with  headquarters  at  354  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Burn,  for  10 
years  Pacific  Coast  and  Eastern  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  A.N.P.A.,  has  been  an  Associate 
Director  of  this  Polk  division  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  Consumer  Cen¬ 
sus  Division  has  surveyed  23  markets 
to  date  and  has  started  mapping  four 
more. 


REPORTERS  AVERAGED  96 

Two  police  reporters  in  Salt  Lake 
City  averaged  96  per  cent  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  given  the  Salt  Lake  police 
force,  the  last  week,  while  only  eight 
of  the  138  officers  taking  the  tests  scored 
better  than  95  per  cent.  The  tests  in¬ 
cluded  100  multiple  choice  questions. 
One  officer,  a  former  school  teacher, 
scored  100  per  cent,  while  five  others 
averaged  more  than  the  reporters.  The 
average  for  the  police  department  was 
t'8.75  per  cent. 


UBEL  BILLS  WITHDRAWN 

Strict  Measures  Regulating  Newi- 
papers  Killed  in  Canada 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Fublishir) 
Calgary,  Alta.,  April  23 — Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Libel  and  Slander  Aa 
which  would  regulate  newspaper  head¬ 
lines,  and  restrain  publication  of  conn 
cases,  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government,  it  has  been  learned. 

Amendments  to  the  Judicature  Ad 
which  would  empower  the  attomey-gea- 
eral  to  bring  action  to  restrain  publi¬ 
cation  of  any  newspaper,  magazine  or 
other  printed  publication  which  “con¬ 
tinuously  or  repeatedly”  publishes  writ¬ 
ings  or  articles  “which  are  obscene  or 
immoral,  or  are  of  such  a  nature  is 
are  circulated  to  injure  public  morals.' 
have  also  been  abandoned.  The  legis¬ 
lature  prorouged  Monday. 

Rumored  as  “mystery  bills”  in  the 
provincial  house  for  some  time,  their 
nature  was  revealed  when  it  was  lear^ 
their  aim  was  directed  at  publicatwo 
of  divorce  proceedings  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  actions. 


By  Any  Test  — 

In  York  rity 

—  by  number  of  papers 

—  by  circulation  totals 

—  by  speed  of  production 

—  by  quality  of  printed  page 

Wood  Dry  Mats  show  their  superiority 


Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 

THE  WORLD’S  LEADING  WANT  AD  NEWSPAPER 


The  Chicago  Herald  and  Exa^her^elds  a  mighty  blue- 
pencil.  As  the  Wo rld^tibj^^r  ip  Classified,  it  has  an 
obligation  to  perform  and  j^^rills  t|^  obligation. 


Not  a  want  ad  a^eai^Jn  itp^olumns  that  has  not  been 
eyed  with  suspicioi^tj^jrhe^u^de  down  and  inside  out  in  the 
effort  to  discov^ffa^^  an^^o  protect  the  readers  of  that  ad. 
And  when  th^blue-ipen^ strikes,  it  strikes  hard,  censoring  and 
rejecting  sc^^^'c^ds^eekly. 


Pr^pUtifSwry^egulations  (in  some  cases  the  most  strict  in 
the/^un^^  fo  classifications.  As  often  as  is  humanly 

p^siblej  ;'frai/aulent  advertising  is  nipped  in  the  bud — and  if  it 
<§JdOcH^,^ppear,  every  effort  is  made  to  apprehend  the 


^  here's  the  result:  Reader-confidence  of  the  highest 

A^pe;  such  confidence  that  the  Herald  and  Examiner  leads  the 
^  world  in  want  ad  linage* — has  led  in  Chicago  for  21 
I  straight  monthsl 


*'ni«  Herald  and  Examiner  carried  more  classified  advertising  in  1933  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  world,  and  continued  its  leadership  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1934.  — MEDIA  RECORDS. 
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STATE  CODE  BODY  IS 
FORMED  BY  P.  N.  P.  A. 

Harry  B.  Heywood  of  Conshohocken 

Head*  Joint  Regional  Authority 
to  Administer  Code  for  1,200 
Establishments 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  their  Central  Office  last  week 
that  the  Association  has  established,  but 
will  not  conduct  a  Joint  Regional  Code 
Authority  for  Divisions  A-2  and  A-S  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Code,  to  function  in 
Pennsylvania.  . 

Full  co-operation  of  the  P.  N.  P.  A. 
was  extended  to  the  National  Code 
Authority  for  Divisions  A-2  and  A-S 
of  the  GrajAic  Arts  Code  by  Charles  P. 
Howe,  president  of  the  state  association, 
in  organizing  a  Regional  Code  Authority 
along  lines  desired  by  members  of  the 
P.  N.  P.  A.  and  by  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  group.  To  this  end, 
he  and  the  association’s  executive  and 
code  committees  authorized  the  calling 
of  a  mass  mating  in  Harrisburg,  April 
14,  at  which  time  a  new  organization  was 
set  up,  called  the  Pennsylvania  Graphic 
Arts  Association,  which  includes  in  its 
membership  publishers,  publisher- priut- 
ers  and  commercial  printers.  Under  the 
by-laws  adopted,  the  officers  and  the 
board  of  directors  constitute  the  Joint 
Regional  Code  Authority. 

Heading  this  group  is  Harry  B.  Hey¬ 
wood.  the  president,  of  the  Conshohoc¬ 
ken  Recorder,  a  semi-weekly.  Other 
officers  are:  Vice-President,  John  L. 
Morrison  of  the  Greemnlle  Record- 
Arffiis,  and  secretary-treasurer,  William 
D.  Fish,  of  the  Potter  County  EtUer- 
Mf^,.Coudersport.  The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  include  Harry  E.  Trout,  Manheim 
Sentinel;  M.  R.  Shale,  Blairsville  Dis¬ 
patch;  Braton  R.  Gardner,  Montrose  In¬ 
dependent;  Floyd  Chalfant,  IVaynesboro 
Record  Herald;  R'obert  H.  Harris, 
Tamaqua  Evening  Courier;  John  T. 
Robinson,  Monongahela  Daily  Repub- 
li^tin;  John  J.  McMurray,  Jeffersonian 
Democrat,  Brookville :  Joseph  F.  Biddle, 
Huntingdon  Daily  News;  Lewis  De¬ 
wart.  Sunbury  Daily;  R.  D.  McMath, 
McMath  Advertising  .Service,  Mifflin- 
town ;  C.  B.  Oswald,  Mt.  Union,  and 
G.  L.  Meredith.  Tamaqua.  Three  other 
printer  members  of  the  association  will 
be  selected  by  the  board  of  directors 
shortly. 

Committees  were  appointed  and  will 
begin  to  function  within  30  days  for  the 
Joint  Regional  Code  Authority.  They 
are :  The  Administration  Committee, 
Local  Administration  Committee,  Labor 
Compliance  Committee,  Fair  Competi¬ 
tion  Compliance  Committee,  Education 
Committee  and  Stabilization  Committee. 
Included  on  the  committees  are  members 
of  the  Code  Authority  and  others,  among 
them  printers  as  well  as  publishers. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  1,200  es¬ 
tablishments  in  Pennsylvania  willl  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Joint  Re¬ 
gional  Code  Authority.  They  include 
all  weekly  newspapers  and  their  printing 
establishments;  church  papers;  school 
papers,  and  every  kind  of  newspaper  ex- 
cej^  dailies  which  have  assented  to  the 
daily  newspaper  code  or  which  do  not 
assent  to  the  daily  section  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Code ;  every  commercial  printing 
establishment  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas  doing  a  business  of  less  than  $25.- 
000  annually,  and  shopping  newspapers. 

Daily  newspapers  that  have  assented 
to  the  daily  newspaper  code  and  operate 
commercial  printing  establishments  or 
photo-engraving  establishments  inciden¬ 
tal  to  the  publication  of  the  newspaper 
will  be  administered  by  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Code  Authority,  but  they  will  be 
required  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Code. 

The  Joint  Regional  Code  Authority 
has  established  an  office  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Building  in  Harrisburg,  with  Mrs. 
Edith  N.  Fimple  in  charge  as  secretary 
and  acting  treasurer.  Later,  a  Code 
Authority  manager  will  be  employed. 
Mrs.  Fimnle  has  been  in  the  P.  N.  P.  A. 
office  _  handling  code  work  since  c^es 
came  into  existence. 

Walter  D.  Allen,  president  of  the 
N.  E.  A. ;  Kenneth  F.  Baldridge,  vice¬ 
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president,  and  L.  M.  Nichols,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Code  Authority  for 
Divisions  A-2  and  A-S  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Code,  attended  the  mass  meeting 
and  a  committee  meetir-  and  helped  to 
draft  by-laws  for  both  the  Pennsylvania 
Graphic  Arts  Association  and  the  Joint 
Regional  Code  Authority. 

P.  N.  P.  A.  members  have  been  noti¬ 
fied  by  their  manager  that  none  of  their 
establishments  come  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  if  their  side-line  business  is  incidental 
to  the  publication  of  their  newspaper 
and  if  the  side  line  is  conducted  by  the 
same  company  or  individuals  who  con¬ 
duct  the  newspaper. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Joint  Regional  Code 
Authority,  the  P.  N.  P.  A.  will  act  as 
an  independent  agency  in  handling  code 
problems  for  its  members,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  1934  annual  convention. 


UFE  APPOINTS  TWO 

Life  Magazine,  Inc.,  has  appointed  R. 
H.  White  as  advertising  representative 
in  Detroit,  with  offices  in  the  General 
Motors  Building.  Mr.  White  was  for 
seven  years  with  the  General  Motors 
Corporation,  as  advertising  manager  of 
Pontiac  and  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Chevrolet.  Charles  L.  Holt  has 
joined  the  New  York  sales  staff.  Until 
recently  he  was  business  manager  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser,  English-language 
daily  in  Tokyo,  and  formerly  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Times  and  Herald. 


SEEKING  GUILD  VIEWS 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  (by  Telegraph  to 
Editor  &  Publisher) — Basil  Gallagher 
of  the  Times,  Thoburn  Wiant  of 
the  News  and  Edward  Throm  of  the 
Star  have  been  appointed  members  of  a 
committee  in  Indianapolis  to  sound  out 
sentiment  among  editorial  workers  re¬ 
garding  a  possible  branch  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  here.  John  Eddy 
of  New  York  spoke  to  a  group  of  news¬ 
papermen  here  last  week  and  answered 
questions  about  the  guild. 


BURKHALTER,  NEWS  EDITOR 

Harry  Burkhalter  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
succeeding  Roger  Busfield,  resigned, 
Frank  Graham,  who  returned  to  the 
paper  after  long  absence  on  account  of 
illness,  succeeds  Burkhalter  as  make¬ 
up  editor. 


WROTE  JOB  ARTICLE 

Josephine  M.  Patterson,  daughter  of 
Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  recently  wrote 
a  special  article  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  based  on  actual  experiences,  that 
there  is  work  for  Chicago  girls  if  they 
go  after  it,  though  pay  is  small.  Miss 
Patterson  is  a  member  of  the  Daily 
News  staff. 


GUILD  PLANS  SCHOOL 
FOR  BEGINNERS 

Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  Group  Nsrmi 
Frank  M.  Boyce  Director  of  Clan 
— Eight  New  Members 
Added 


The  Hudson  County  (N.  J.)  Guild 
voted  April  21  to  classify  members  in 
two  groups,  students  and  active  man- 
bers,  and  to  conduct  a  school  for  jour- 
nalism  classes  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  M.  Boyce,  city  editor,  Umtm 
City  Hudson  Dispatch. 

This  class  will  consist  of  student 
members  who  lack  experience  in  editor¬ 
ial  work  and  those  desiring  to  enter 
the  newspaper  field. 

The  Guild  voted  dues  of  25  cents  > 
month  for  student  members  and  set 
April  28  as  the  date  for  the  first  class 
in  journalism.  Qasses  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  every  two  weeks. 

The  publishers  in  Hudson  County 
have  been  asked  to  fill  editorial  n- 
cancies  by  applications  to  the  Guild. 
The  executive  committee  has  been 
authorized  to  pass  on  the  eligibility  of 
student  applicants,  also  when  such  mem¬ 
bers  may  become  active  members. 

Eight  new  members  were  accepted, 
bringing  the  total  to  51. 

It  was  voted  to  start  a  one  month 
membership  drive  to  bring  the  total  to 
75,  which  would  be  a  majority  of  edi¬ 
torial  workers  in  the  county. 

Howard  Lamb,  Hoboken  Jersey  Ob¬ 
server.  was  named  as  delegate  to  the 
.\merican  Guild  Convention  at  St  Pan) 
in  June. 


ADDS  MORNING  EDITION 

The  Turlock  (Cal.)  Journal,  p^ 
lished  heretofore  as  an  evening  d^, 
added  a  morning  edition  on  April  24, 
and  will  hereafter  issue  morning  and 
evening  editions,  according  to  announn- 
ment  made  by  W.  Clifford  McDow^ 
publisher. 


Science  News  Is  Good  News 

Science  never  marches  backward.  It  always  moves  forward  or 
prepares  to  move  forward.  News  of  science  is  news  of  progress. 

Complete  science  news  for  the  complete  newspaper  comes  with 
the  Science  Service  7-in-l  budget: 

1.  Daily  Mail  Report — About  1500  words  on  the  achievements  and 
discoveries  in  all  fields  of  science. 

2.  Telegraphic  Service — Spot  news  of  science  and  convention 
coverage. 

3.  Science  Today — Daily  special  articles  interpreting  and  back¬ 
grounding  current  news  of  science. 

4.  Feature  Series — Sequences  of  three  to  ten  articles  on  scientific 
developments  of  great  popular  interest. 

5.  Preparedness — Science  morgue  always  available  for  building 
short  bulletin  into  major  news  story. 

6.  Science  Shorts — Ei^t  daily  sentence-paragraphs  crowded  with 
scientific  information.  Excellent  for  filler  or  ^itorial  page  feature. 

7.  Stars  of  the  Month — Monthly  2000-word  feature  describing 
ever-changing  skies.  Attractive  sky  charts  in  mat. 

From  the  Steady  Stream  of  Science  News: 

Radio  "Echoes"  from  the  Moon  .  .  .  Health  Menace  of  Spring  Floods  .  .  .  Altar  Fannin 
Greek  Myth  Discovered  .  .  .  Not  Black  Cats  But  Fear  of  Them  Brings  Bad  Luck 
Does  Advertising  Accomplish?  .  .  .  Sir  Arthur  Eddington  Discusses  Physical  Wood  .  .  ■ 
Ravens  Know  Tricks  of  Military  Aviators  .  .  .  Bread  Frozen  With  Dry  Ice  Still  Fresh  When 
Thawed  .  .  .  Old  Bulgarian  Frescoes  Warn  Against  Quacks  .  .  .  Both  Helium  and  HydrofW 
of  Mass  Three  Discovered  .  .  .  How  M^ny  Die  Natural  Death?  .  .  .  Love  of  Pets  B1«M 
Cortquest  of  I^ttacosis  .  .  .  Pure  Food  Laws  500  Years  Old  .  .  .  Roosevelt  and  Big.  Bad 
Barracuda  .  .  .  Infantile  Paralysis  Germ  May  Enter  Through  Stomach  .  .  .  Infrared  R*y» 
Aid  Diagnosis  of  Varicose  Veins  .  .  .  Prevention  Better  Than  Drugs  For  High  Blood  ProHJ* 
.  .  .  Earthquake  Felt  in  Vermont  .  .  .  Cause  of  Fatal  Disease  Found  in  Remedy  .  .  .  World 
Concrete  Pouring  Record  at  Boulder  E>am  .  .  .  The  Revolution  in  Physics. 

For  more  information  wire  collect  to: 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Watson  Davis,  Director  Washington,  D.  C. 

Science  Service  is  the  irvstitution  for  the  popularization  of  scierK:e.  It  was 

as  a  non-profit  corporation  with  trustees  nominated  by  the  National  Academy  of 

the  National  Research  Council,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

the  E.  W.  ScripFis  Estate  and  the  journalistic  profession. 
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^Mystery  of  Sates 


of  all  that  is  bought  in  the 
States  is  bought  directly  or 
idii  ly  by  women. 

rafl  my  sale  .  .  .  dresses,  men’s 
loti  furniture,  automobiles, 
18W  ce,  real  estate,  cosmetics, 
r  what  not,  and  seven  times 
at  I  en  you  will  find  a  woman  at 
le  i  om  of  it. 

0  h  to  get  the  sales  story  over 
)  Wien  is  just  about  the  most 
jrioi  business  problem  of  the  day. 

erlbitat  is  the  home;  and  her 
ayiii  guide  is  her  newspaper, 
be  1 1  her  own  independent  and 
crxjii  code;  and  newspapers 
one  )mply  with  that  code. 

ihep  tly  she  has  a  specific  type 
I  nil;  and  newspapers  alone  are 
>eciil  She  wants  to  know  specific- 


1 


ally  what’s  for  sale,  where  it’s  for 
sale,  today’s  exact  price  quotation, 
and  who,  actually,  is  behind  the 
merchandise.  Newspapers  alone 
supply  this  information.  Magazines 
tell  her  in  a  more  or  less  broad, 
general  way,  who’s  who  .  .  .  but  she 
demands  to  be  told  what’S  what  .  . . 
and  only  newspapers  can  tell  her 
that. 

Value,  of  course,  can  be  derived 
from  all  recognized  types  of  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  MAGAZINES  create  an  in¬ 
articulate  but  priceless  good  will, 
RADIO  gives  entertainment  tinctured 
with  selling  suggestions,  billboards 
.  .  .  flash  brand  impression.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  actually  selling  goods  .  .  . 
not  after  a  while,  maybe,  but  now 
CERTAINLY . . .  nothing  compares  with 
the  home’s  own  daily  newspaper. 
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GILMORE  OIL  DRIVE 
OPENS  ON  COAST 


Sixtk  Major  Campaign  Using  120 
Newspapers,  Color  Advertisements, 
Radio  and  Billboards  Is  Featuring 
“Controlled  Power" 


The  advertising  battle  between  the 
major  oil  companies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  market  new  brands  of  tetrae¬ 
thyl  gasoline  opened  vigorously  on  a 
new  front  last  week  when  the  Gilmore 
Oil  Company  used  120  leading  daily 
newspapers  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  in  releasing  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  ever  used  in  its 
history  to  introduce  Gilmore  Red  Lion 
Gasoline,  Fortified  plus  Tetraethyl  at 
no  extra  cost. 

The  campaign  copy  theme  is  “Con¬ 
trolled  Power,”  dramatizing  how  this 
gasoline  acts  like  highly  developed 
smokeless  powder  in  a  14  inch  naval 
gun,  with  power  concentrated  and  sus¬ 
tained  on  the  piston  head. 

The  campaign  started  with  “teaser” 
advertisements  in  leading  Pacific  Coast 
daily  newspapers  on  April  16,  17  and 
18.  On  April  19  a  commanding  104 
inch  advertisement  appeared  in  list  of 
120  newspapers  announcing  the  new 
“Controlled  Power”  feature.  Where 
newspaper  plant  facilities  permitted 
this  announcement  appeared  in  two 
colors,  or  in  about  one-third  of  the 
newspapers  on  the  list.  The  newspaper 
schedule  with  frequent  insertions  will 
continue  for  some  months. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  campaign 
1034  illuminated  and  unilluminated 
poster  boards  appeared  simultaneously 
in  206  cities  along  the  main  highways 
of  the  Coast.  De  luxe  painted  boards 
are  also  being  used  on  the  most  heavily 
traveled  thoroughfares  of  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Portland  and 
Seattle. 

During  the  opening  week  spot  broad¬ 
casting  announcements  to  support  the 
campaign  inauguration  were  used  on 
fifteen  radio  stations  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Bakersfield,  Eureka,  Fresno, 
•Sacramento.  San  Bernardino,  San  Jose, 
Santa  Barbara,  Eugene  and  Medford, 
Ore.  The  Gilmore  Circus  troupe,  which 
has  been  broadcasting  programs  on  th^ 
air  for  the  past  five  years  will  be  on 
the  road  making  personal  appearances 
in  cooperation  with  local  sales  organi¬ 
zations  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months. 

On  May  27  a  full  page  four  color 
advertisement  will  appear  in  Pacific 
Coast  editions  of  The  American  Weekly, 
to  be  followed  by  black  and  white  in¬ 
sertions  in  the  same  medium.  Dealer 
sales  helps,  consisting  of  the  Red  Lion 
“starter  man,”  cloth  station  banners 
and  “A”  boards  on  which  to  post  the 
current  newspaper  ads  are  also  being 
used. 

The  advertising  campaign  has  been 
planned  and  directed  by  Botsford,  Con¬ 
stantine  &  Gardner,  recently-appointed 
advertising  counsel,  who  maintain  Coast 
offices  in  Seattle,  Portland.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

This  is  the  sixth  m%jor  gasoline 
campaign  using  lar^  newspaper  space 
to  be  releas^  this  Spring  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  others  having  been 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
the  Shell  Company,  Union  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  California,  General  Petroleum 
Corporation  and  Associated  Oil  Com¬ 
pany. 


J.  A.  DICKSON  PROMOTED 

John  A.  Dickson,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
State  Street  advertising  department,  has 
been  appointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Herald  and  Examiner, 
William  Murphy,  advertising  director, 
announced  this  week.  Mr.  Dickson  was 
vice-president  of  the  old  Mitchell- 
Faust,  Dickson  &  Wieland  advertising 
agency  prior  to  joining  the  Herald  and 
Examiner  last  September.  Preceding 
his  agency  association,  Mr.  Dickson  was 
with  the  Herald  and  Examiner. 


PLANS  ADVERTISING  CHAIR 

Henr>'  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  advertising  agency,  has 
offered  to  give  |5,000  yearly  toward 
establishing  a  professorship  in  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  gift,  under  present  plans,  is  to 
be  contributed  annually  over  a  five-year 
period,  it  was  recently  announced  by 
George  M.  Slocum,  president  of  the 
Detroit  Adcraft  Club,  who  stated  that 
the  club  would  undertake  to  at  least 
match  the  amount  given  by  Mr.  Ewald. 
The  chair  will  be  known  as  the  “Ad¬ 
craft  Qub  of  Detroit  Professorship 
in  .Advertising.”  The  club’s  effort  at 
Ann  Arbor  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
work  it  carries  on  at  Wayne  University, 
Detroit,  where  it  ccmducts  courses  in 
advertising. 


D.  M.  KIDNEY  TRANSFERRED 

Daniel  M.  Kidney,  statehouse  repor¬ 
ter,  Indianapolis  Times,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  replacing 
Walker  Stone,  who  joined  the  staff 
of  editorial  writers.  James  Doss,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Times,  went  to 
the  Statehouse  in  Indianapolis,  and 
Charles  Carll,  managing  editor,  tempo¬ 
rarily  took  over  the  posts  of  managing 
and  city  editors. 


ON  THE  UTOPIA  JOURNAL 


“Say,  Boss,  that  Cape  May  assignment 
didn't  cost  as  much  jack  as  you  thought 
it  would” 

Speciallv  drawn  for  Editox  &  Publisher  hy 
Doug.  McKay,  S'ewark  (AT.  J.)  Sunday  Call 


ASKS  TAX  REVIEW 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  24 — The 
News  Publishing  Company,  North  Ton- 
awanda,  N.  Y.,  has  protested  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  an  income  tax  deficiency  in  the 
amount  of  $2,067.30  and  has  asked  the 
U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  to  grant  a 
review. 


McCORMlCK  TOASTMASTER 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  CWa, 
Tribune  publisher,  will  be  the 
master  at  the  19th  annual  banquet  ( 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Costs  Aik 
ciation  to  be  held  at  the  Palmer 
Chicago,  May  1.  Congressman  Ja^ 
M.  Beck  of  Philadelphia,  fony, 
solicitor  general  of  the  United  States 
will  speak  on  the  “Constitutional  As 
pects  of  the  NRA.” 

SON  BORN  TO  HYDES 

The  birth  in  Kansas  City,  .April  3 
of  a  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Hj4 
Jr.,  is  announced.  He  has  been  naa* 
George  Longan  Hyde  and  is  the  thr 
grandson  of  George  B.  Longan,  prtj 
dent  and  general  manager  of  tk 
Kansas  City  Star  company.  Mrs.  Hji 
is  the  former  Georgette  Longa 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mn 
Longan. 

OREGON  DIRECTORY 

The  Oregon  State  Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation  has  issued  a  newspaper  director; 
called  the  Oregon  Publisher,  contaa- 
ing  a  list  of  Oregon  newspapers,  po- 
sonnel,  advertising  rates  and  otha  it- 
formation,  compiled  under  direction  a 
Arne  G.  Rae,  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  with  offices  at  Eugene.  Essental 
market  statistics  are  also  included. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. — Payrolls  in  this  great  industrial  city  gained  50%  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1934  as  against  the  same  months  in  1933.  During  the  same  period 
industrial  employment  gained  35%.  Easter  trade  in  Worcester  stores  was  up  35%  this  year 
as  compared  with  last.  Worcester  and  the  entire  Worcester  trading  area  are  adequately 
covered  by  these  newspapers  ALONE. 


Average  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation 
For  More  Than  Seven  Years 


IN  WORCESTER 

93%  of  all  newspaper  buyers  buy  the 
Telegram  or  the  Gazette.  85%  of  all 
homes  regularly  taking  a  Worcester 
daily  paper  take  the  Telegram  or 
Gazette  six  days  every  week. 


IN  THE  SUBURBS 

(Average  18-mile  suburban  trading 
area  ABC) 

85%  of  all  families  who  regularly 
receive  a  Worcester  daily  newspaper 
receive  the  Telegram  or  Gazette  in 
their  homes  six  days  every  week. 


In  every  ward  in  Worcester,  in  every  community  within  Worcester’s 
trading  radius.  Telegram  and  Gazette  circulation  leads.  Telegram  and 
Gazette  influence  is  dominant.  Telegram  and  Gazette  circulation 
INCREASE  in  the  past  seven  years  is  greater  than  the  TOTAL  circu¬ 
lation  of  any  other  Worcester  daily.  Not  a  dozen  newspapers  in  the 
country  cover  their  respective  fields  so  thoroughly  as  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette  cover  the  rich  industrial  Worcester  Market. 


THE  TELEGRAM  -  GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Repreaentativaa 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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Still  at  the  Top! 

During  March,  1934 

(For  the  Third  Consecutive  Month) 


(Sift  jltami 

Led  All  Other  Newspapers  In  Advertising  Volume  In 

THE  FOURTEEN  SOUTHERN  STATES 


COMPARISONS 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

{HERALD) 

Mom. 

(First  in  Florida) 

LINES 

1,154,419 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

(T  imeS'Picayune) 

Mora. 

(First  In  Louisiana) 

1,081,584 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

(T  imeS'Herald) 

Eve. 

(First  In  Texas) 

1,080,226 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

(Courier  Journal) 

Mora. 

(First  In  Kentucky) 

933,140 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

(Commercial  Appeal)  Mom.  (First  In  Tennessee) 

908,642 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

(Journal) 

Eve. 

(First  In  Georgia) 

774,550 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

(News  Leader) 

Eve. 

(First  In  Virginia) 

769,020 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

(News) 

Eve. 

(First  In  Alabama) 

735,938 

CHARLESTON,  W.VA. 

(Gazette) 

Mora. 

(First  In  W.  Virginia) 

674,086 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

(Gazette) 

Mom. 

(First  In  Arkansas) 

615,706 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

(Oklahoman) 

Mora. 

(First  In  Oklahoma) 

613,004 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

(Observer) 

Mora. 

(First  In  N.  Carolina) 

549,318 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

(Clarion  Ledger) 

Mora. 

(First  In  Mississippi)  . 

385,336 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

(News) 

Mom. 

(First  In  S.  Carolina) 

362,740 

Circulation  of  The  Miami  Herald  Was  the  Largest  March  Circulation 
In  Its  History  and  the  Largest  In  Florida 

A  Good  Newspaper  Always  Prospers  When  Its  Trading  Area  Is  Prosperous 
Metropolitan  Miami  Is  a  Prosperous  Trading  Area 

ulbp  iUiamt  lirralb 

FLORIDA'S  MOST  IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPER 
FRANK  B.  SHUTTS,  Publisher 

MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

N ational  Representatives : 

J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON  GEO.  M.  KOHN,  Inc. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  908  Walton  Building 

742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  Atlanta,  Georgia 

400  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Leader  Thirteen  Years  In  Advertising  and  Circulation  In  the  Miami  Territory 
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CITY  EDITOR  PRESENTED  WITH  CUP 


4<,  r 


I# 


4 


PHOTO  taken  on  the  “30"  night  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
April  14,  shows  Herman  Elliott,  city 
editor,  after  being  presented  with  loving 
cup  by  mernliers  of  his  staff.  The  cup 
was  engraved  “In  tribute  to  Herman 
Elliott,  city  editor,  Public  Ledger,  by 
his  staff,  4-14-34.  30"  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  staff  by 
LeRoy  Greene,  rewrite-reporter.  Au¬ 
brey  Thomas,  assistant  city  editor,  was 
“master  of  ceremonies.”  William 
Faust,  picture  editor,  is  seated  at  Mr. 


Elliott’s  right;  Greene  is  seated  on  the 
desk  at  left ;  Thomas  is  a  rear  center 
(highest  head  in  window).  Arthur 
Bigelow,  rewrite  man,  is  adjusting  his 
glasses  at  extreme  left  and  the  others, 
left  to  right  from  Bigelow,  are  Fred 
Welte,  news  editor;  Max  Miller  and 
Jerry  (ioldman,  copy  boys;  Leonard 
Bidwell,  rewrite-reporter ;  Samuel 
Hammacher,  rewrite-reporter;  Joe  Bol- 
no,  copy  boy:  Kenneth  Endres,  rewrite- 
leporter ;  Victor  Henderson,  feature 
writer,  and  Sydney  Snow,  rewrite  man. 


200  EDITORS  ATTEND 
SHORT  COURSE 

Code  Problem*  And  Circulation 
Trends  Discussed  at  University 
of  Minnesota — Carl  Jones 
I*  Host  at  Dinner 

Topics  ranging  from  African  ex¬ 
ploration  as  described  by  Captain  Carl 
von  Hoffman,  traveler  and  lecturer,  to 
possible  newspaper  circulation  trends 
occupied  the  attention  of  more  than  200 
Minnesota  editors  who  met  for  the 
eighteenth  annual  editors’  short  course 
held  on  the  university  farm  campus, 
Minneapolis,  April  19-21.  The  editors 
were  the  guests  of  the  department  of 
journalism  and  the  division  of  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  department  of  agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Newspapermen  of  the  northwest  and 
members  of  the  University  faculty  were 
included  among  the  speakers. 

"The  Printing  Code  .\s  It  Affects 
Minnesota  Publishers”  was  discussed 
by  Frank  E.  Bargen,  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association.  Mr. 
Bargen’s  talk  was  followed  by  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  of  the  code.  The  effect 
of  NR.\  codes  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  general  economic  trends  under  the 
NR  A,  and  the  significance  of  the 
(iovernment’s  agricultural  policies  to 
business  in  rural  Minnesota  were  topics 
providing  a  broad  background  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  visiting  editors. 

Of  more  specialized  interest  was  the 
talk  by  J.  H.  Jordan,  business  manager 
of  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News  Trib¬ 
une  on  “Advertising  Promotion  Ideas 
That  Can  Serve  the  Weekly  Paper.” 
The  entrance  of  the  tabloid  into  the 
weekly  field  was  discussed  by  George 
Green  of  the  IVaupun  (Wis.)  Leader. 
The  perspective  of  a  city  daily  man  on 
the  country  newspaper  was  presented 
by  Hjalmar  Bjomson,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  with  J.  C. 
Morrison  of  the  Morris  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une  giving  the  weekly  publisher’s 
view  of  the  metropolitan  paper. 

Douglas  C  McMurtrie,  (Chicago  typo¬ 
graphical  expert,  brought  recent  re¬ 
search  to  bear  on  the  subject,  “The 
Printing  Press  Moves  Westward.” 


Carl  Jones,  publisher  of  the  Minn¬ 
eapolis  Journal,  extended  a  welcome  to 
the  visiting  editors  at  the  Journal’s  an¬ 
nual  short  course  dinner  Friday  evening. 

PAPER  FLEET  RACE  BEGINS 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  annual  boat 
race  began  April  21,  with  the  entire 
fleet  of  the  Tribune’s  subsidiary  paper 
mill,  the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
participating  in  the  race  to  deliver  the 
first  newsprint  cargo  in  Chicago.  The 
fleet  consists  of  the  special  newsprint 
carriers,  the  “(Chicago  Tribune”  with 
3,200  tons  and  the  “New  York  News” 
with  2,400  tons  as  well  as  the  pulpwood 
carriers,  “Shelter  Bay”  and  “Thorold,” 
each  with  1,400  tons  of  newsprint.  The 
boats  pass  down  the  Welland  canal  and 
through  the  Great  Lakes  to  Chicago. 

ADLER  KIDNAP  TRIAL  MAY  8 

The  trial  of  three  men  for  the  at¬ 
tempted  kidnaping  of  E.  P.  Adler, 
Davenport  (la.)  Times  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Lee  Syndicate  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  postponed  until  May  8 
while  the  search  continues  for  Ralph 
M  unroe,  a  Negro  accused  of  engaging 
the  room  where  Mr.  Adler  was  to  have 
been  held  captive.  The  frustrated  ab¬ 
duction  occurred  in  Chicago  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  during  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  annual  convention. 

RETAINS  TRACTION  EXPERT 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  retained 
Col.  Joseph  H.  Alexander,  consulting 
engineer  of  Cleveland  and  a  recognized 
authority  on  traction  affairs,  to  aid 
Chicago  in  unravelling  its  local  trans¬ 
portation  problems.  The  Daily  News 
has  made  Col.  Alexander’s  services 
available  to  the  city  administration  or 
the  state  commerce  commission  without 
cost. 

OGDON  TO  WASHINGTON 

William  D.  Ogdon  of  the  telegraph 
copy  desk  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
been  moved  to  the  Washing;ton  bureau 
of  'The  Times.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis 
Star  and  the  Toledo  Times.  He  has 
been  with  the  New  York  Times  for 
three  years. 
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I^WTERTYFE 
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•INTERTYPE 

IMPROVEMENTS 


for  saving  time  and  reducing 
composing  room  costs. 


The 

Progressive 
Intertype 
Made  Its  Way 
By  the  Way 
It's  Made 


BIG  TYPE  FROM  THE  SAME  INTERTYPE  THAT  SETS  SMALL  TYPE. 
Keyboard  ond  Hand  Composition  combined  in  single  All-Slug  System 


THE  MODEL  H  INTERTYPE  SAVES  MONEY  ON  HEADS  AND 
DISPLAY  because  big  type  up  to  full-width  30  point  is  set  from 
a  standard  keyboard,  and  new  extra -wide  split  magazines. 


AUTOMATIC  THREE-WAY  QUADDING  AND  CENTERING  OF  LINES. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  waste  money  setting  white  space  by  hand. 
The  Intertype  Autospacer  makes  definite  savings  on  most  composition. 


DISPLAY.  TEXT.  AND  MIXED  COMPOSITION  FROM  ONE  IN¬ 
TERTYPE.  The  extra-wide  72-channel  magazine  on  the  Model 
G  takes  care  of  heads  and  display  up  to  full-width  30  point 
The  90-channel  magfazine  on  the  same  machine  takes  care  of 
small  body  type.  Display.  Heads,  and  Text  are  readily  mixed. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


1 


CONVENTION  EXHIBITS 
ATTRACT  VISITORS 


DUplajr*  Outside  Convention  Rooms  \ 

Inspected  by  Publishers — Entries  9^3^^ 

in  Promotion  Contest  Get 
Keen  Study 

Publishers  milling  about  the  ,* 

dors  outside  the  meeting  rooms  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  this  week  found 
on  display  new  devices  and  ser- 

vices  as  well  some  the  more  fa- 
miliar  Elsewhere  the  hotel 

representatives  numerous  concerns 
doing  business  with  newspapers  held 
open  house  and  greeted  convention  pub- 
lishers.  The  of  firms  appeared  in 
directory  carried 

the 

the  Editor  & 

quarters,  included  representation 

newspapers 

the  These  newspapers  were  the 

which  submitted  entries  the  an- 

nual  conducted  by 

paper. 

mostly  bound 
arranged  in  form, 

displayed  on  long  tables 

constant  attention.  Practically  all  the  liB^— — B^B 

time  there  were  convention  visitors  leaf-  „  m.  •  ».  i  tvt  i  ■  .  «  c  .  ^  i  <•  .  .  1.7  i  i  ,  1 .  ■ 

ing  through  the  exhibits  commenting  ^****  *•*  Major  Market  Newspapers  luncheon  in  Perroquet  Suite  at  Waldorf-Astoria  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

on  one  piece  after  another  that  aroused 
their  interest. 

It  was  no  cursory  glance  that  they 
gave,  either.  Many  of  them  stayed 
for  a  considerable  time,  studying  one 
after  another  of  the  entries. 

In  the  same  section  of  the  Astor  Gal¬ 
lery  were  exhibits  of  Home  Economics 
Service  Corporation,  Polygraphic  Com- 
pany_  of  America,  and  Science  Service. 

Blinding  lights  in  the  Polygraphic 
space  from  time  to  time  attracted  at¬ 
tention  to  the  camera  where  negatives 
were  being  made  as  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  making  engravings  by  the  Poly¬ 
graphic  process. 

In  Science  Service  telescope  discs, 
rough  and  unpolished,  were  being  shown, 
among  other  things.  On  a  small  scale 
they  were  like  the  huge  disc  the  1 
cently  casting  of  which  furnished 
big  news  story  to  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A., 
also  had  space  in  the  Astor  Gallery, 


which  step  by  step  piled  up  the  rea-  machine  was  busily  writing  on  this  on  large  advertisers  who  are  found  to 
sons  why  newspaper  advertising  is  es-  paper,  which  is  said  to  do  away  with  be  needing  additional  advertising  pres- 
sential  to  business  attracted  the  most  frequent  changes  of  paper  rolls  on  the  sure  in  certain  markets  where  their  sales 
attention  here.  printers.  do  not  measure  up  to  the  potentials. 

The  Recordak  Corporation,  a  subsi-  American  Radio  News  Corporation  T^he  program  was  explained  this  week 
diary  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  had  a  printer  tapping  out  I.X.S.  fo  numerous  groups  of  advertising  and 
showed  films  on  which  newspaper  oages  dispatches  received  by  short-wave  radio,  agency  executives, 
had  been  photographed  in  greatly  re-  xhe  Newspaper  and  Educational  Ex-  — 

duced  size,  together  with  a  projector  hibit  arranged  by  the  I.C.M.A.  is  de-  I 

which  threw  the  film,  a  quarter-page  at  scribed  elsewhere  in  this  paper  I  „  ~~ 

a  time  on  a  screen  so  it  could  be  read.  ■  “*  '  ' 

A  meter  on  the  device  recorded  the 
number  of  pages  that  had  been  unwound, 
to  help  find  the  particular  page  which 
might  be  wanted.  The  Recordak  pro¬ 
cess,  which  is  offered  as  a  solution  of 
the  problems  involved  in  storing  back 
j.g.  numbers  of  newspapers,  was  described 
I  a  'tt  Editor  &  Publisher  some  time  ago. 

Klean-O-Mat  Company  offered  a  s| 
process  for  cleaning  mats  and  magazines  cl 
for  type-setting  machines.  p 

_  .....  _  _ Another  exhibit  was  that  of  Super-  1- 

showing  promotional  material  gather^  fold  Paper  Company,  maker  of  paper  .A 
and  prepared  by  the  Bureau.  A  film  for  telegraphic  printing  machines.  A 


MAJOR  MARKET  LUNCHEON 


Program  of  Organization  Explained 
at  Waldorf-Astoria 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHLIGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


“Oitr  syndicate  service 
sold  me  on 

CERTIFIED  MATS,'' 


Associated  Press  Members  Approve  Telephoto  Service . 

Associated  Press  Explains  New  Telephoto  Service . 

Hull  Asks  Restored  Foreign  Trade . 

Business  Upturn  Is  Convention  Corridor  Topic . 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Free  Press  Fight  Acclaimed . 

Directory  of  Visiting  Publishers . 

Directory  of  Exhibitors  at  Waldorf . 

Newspapers  Strengthen  Position .  . 

Union  Contracts  Held  Up  by  Code . 

How  Daily  Code  Was  Formulated . 

How  Press-Radio  Pact  Was  Reached . 

NRA  Set  Stage  For  Paper  Monopoly . 

Color  Printing  I*roblems  Studied . 

Savings  Made  In  Rates  on  Cores . 

Editors’  Society  Will  Study  Guild . 

Tugwell  Asks  Fair  Deal  For  New  Deal . 

Society  Pledges  Free  Press  Defense . 

Unions  Not  Wanted,  Editors  Declare . 

Divided  Loyalty  Called  Impossible . 

Discussion  on  Code  Will  Occupy  Day  at  N.E.A.  Convention . 

Radio  News  Service  Wins  Petition  to  Use  Short  Wave  for  News . 

Freedom  Fight  Saved  Press — McCormick  . 

Free  Press  EHsappearing  Under  Dictators’  Iron  Control . 

Iowa  Composing  Room  Executives  Look  Forward  to  June  Convention 

State  Code  Body  Formed  by  P.N.P.A . 

Gilmore  Oil  Drive  Opens  on  Coast . 

Publicity  for  Income  Tax  in  Doubt . 

Anniversary  Marked  by  Fraternity . 

Codes  and  Editorial  Guilds  Discussed . 

The  Classified  Pag» . 

Editorial . 

Personal  .  . ( 

Obituary . 

Treatment  of  Boys  Shown  in  Exhibit . 

Circulation  . 

Advertising  Agencies . j 

Our  Own  World  of  Letters . 

Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty” . 


— remarks  the  stereotyping  super¬ 
intendent.  “Their  syndicate  pages 
cast  so  nicely  that  I  figured  Certi- 
fieds  would  be  a  good  one  to  try  for 
regular  use. 

“I  had  to  make  some  changes— 
less  squeeze  in  molding,  less  time  in 
the  scorcher,  a  little  less  suction,  so 
as  to  get  the  controlled  shrinkage. 
But  the  boys  caught  on  right  away 
and  we  were  going  ahead  with  Certi- 
fieds — the  smoothest  running  de¬ 
partment  in  the  city.” 


NEWSPAPER  MEN 


Jkffow  what  you  want 

CORVENIERCE..  I*  wUbImi  m  iRfw- 
Inwi  ceilwt.  It  thtwt  aaS  tittmtli. 
ATRIOSniERE  . .  fnM«r.  wM  iHtiliTt 
HTfict-M  ptUtR  ptiat  w  kf  fwJity. 
CORIFORTS . .  tf  I  MW  aS  atAtra  htld 
RATES  . .  Itw  aaifh  to  lift  pai  tW  Sol 


For  dependable  stereotyping  use 
Certified  Dry  Mats,  made  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 


IR  REWTORK.  THAT'S  THE  nCCADILLTI 
A  itptiitr  rttlaral — SILVER 
UNING  CtckitU  Rtta  Paftd 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WILUAM  MADUmC.  Dimtor 

227  WEST  45tli  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Ntw  ondtr  Arlbor  Lm  Dirtdwn 


\> 
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Part  of  the  Business  District  of  Oakland,  California — the  3rd  Great  Market  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

The  People  of  Oakland  are  Able, 
Willing  and  Ready  to  Buy  I 

The  greater  Oakland  Market,  which  contains  432,898  Con¬ 
sumers,  is  a  separate  and  distinct  trading  area  with  individual 
geographical  and  political  differences  which  make  it  import¬ 
ant  to  any  advertiser. 

With  annual  retail  sales  of  $267,873,920.00  and  a  per  capita 
expenditure  of  $456.70,  it  is  the  third  market  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  next  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and  exceeds  in 
population  and  sales  volume  the  cities  of  Seattle  and  Portland. 

Business  has  decidedly  increased  in  this  prosperous  home 
market.  The  Oakland  Tribune  is  an  outstanding,  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  of  great  influence  in  the  Community  and 
offers  the  advertiser  a  medium  of  proven  strength  and  power. 


exclusive  2^  Associated 
Press  «^^ii.^crvice 
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United  Press  AssocUlions 
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“Oaklands  Only  Locally  Owned,  Locally  Controlled  Daily  Newspaper* 


National  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO. 


Color  Representatives 

ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPER  COLOR,  Inc. 


MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  aRCULATIONS 


PUBUCITY  FOR  INCOME  will  be  distributed  to  tourist  agencies 

throughout  Europe  as  well  as  with  the 
regular  May  20  ^ition  of  the  paper. 

The  New  York  deadline  was  April  21 
and  the  Paris  deadline  April  30. 


MRS.  KERNEY  HEADS  DAIUES 

Named  Chairman  of  Trenton  Times 
Newspapers  Succeeding  Husband 
Mrs.  James  Kerney,  wife  of  the  late 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Trenton 
DAILY  WINS  INJUNCTION  Times  newspapers,  was  elected  chairman 
The  New  York  Evening  'Post  and  the  board  of  directors  at  a  directors’ 

City  of  New  York  won  their  first  point  Times  office  April 

in  a  crusade  to  stop  the  state’s  increase  Thomas  L.  Kerney,  the  eldest  son, 

in  the  retail  price  of  milk  when  Supreme  appomted  general  manager  at  the 

Court  Justice  Aaron  J.  Levy,  April  24,  board_  meeting  and  instructed  to  carry 
granted  both  a  temporary  injunction  o*'  with  the  policy  of  the  paper  as  set 
preventing  the  State  Division  of  Milk  by  ms  distinguished  father. 

Control  from  maintaining  the  one-cent-  The  thrw  newsi^pers.  morning,  after- 
a-quart  boost  which  went  into  effect  t'oon  and  Sunday,  have  been  managed  by 
April  23.  Justice  Levy  ordered  both  Thomas  L.  Kerney  as  business  managci 
parties  to  be  ready  to  go  to  trial  two  uuftng'  his  father  s  illness. 

weeks  from  April  24  to  determine  “  r-.m - o 

whether  the  injunction  should  be  made  TO  TAKE  FAIR  PICTURES 
permanent.  Joe  Van  Fossen,  formerly  with  the 

-  New  York  Times  and  Wide  World 

MENDOZA  CITY  EDITOR  Photos,  will  establish  headquarters  at 

Ben  Mendoza,  for  several  years  on  the  ^  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  in 
Toledo  News-Bee  reportorial  and  re-  Chicago  this  summer  to  supply  news- 
write  staff  has  been  named  city  editor,  Papers  ^  with  special  news  pictures  of 
succeeding  Ray  Williams  who  has  been  World  s  Fair  events, 

transferred  to  the  copy  desk.  Edmund  — I - 

Ruffin,  who  recently  joined  the  daily,  NAMED  MANAGING  EDITOR 
has  been  named  assistant  city  editor.  Fenwick  P.  Cole,  for  the  past  six 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


House  Has  Killed  This  Provision 
In  Revenue  Bill  But  It  Is  Pre¬ 
served  in  Senate  Draft — 
Conferees  Will  Decide 

(Special  to  hoiioK  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  24 — With 
a  report  from  Senate  and  House  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  new  revenue  bill  expected 
shortly,  the  publicity  feature  in  its  in¬ 
come  tax  section  remains  in  doubt. 

Return  to  the  1V20  policy  of  making 
available  for  uublication  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  income  tax  payers  was 
proposed  in  the  bills  considered  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  It  was 
stricken  from  the  House  bill  but  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Senate  draft. 

As  the  bill  went  to  conference,  it 
contains  the  following  provision  among 
others  dealing  with  publicity : 

“The  Commissioner  shall  as  soon  as 
practicable  in  each  year  cause  to  be 
prepared  and  made  available  to  public 
inspection  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
determine,  in  the  office  of  the  collector 
in  each  internal  revenue  district  and  in 
such  other  places  as  he  may  determine, 
lists  containing  the  name  and  post- 
office  address  of  each  person  making 
an  income  tax  return  in  such  district." 

Other  provisions  make  the  returns 
filed  public  records,  open  to  public  in¬ 
spection  and  examination  under  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  approved 
by  the  President.  Congress  also  would 
reserve  the  right,  acting  through  com¬ 
mittees,  to  examine  all  records  and  call 
for  supplemental  data. 

The  rejected  House  bill  was  similar 
in  substance  but  briefer. 

Congressman  James  Frear,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  who  fought  to  retain  the  pub¬ 
licity  section  in  the  House  bill,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  minority  report  in  which  he 
said: 

"More  vitally  important  is  the  fact 
that,  called  together  to  stop  tax  eva¬ 
sions,  the  committee  is  confronted  by 
secrecy  in  tax  returns  that  enables  in¬ 
come  tax  payers  to  cover  up  evasions 
from  public  knowledge.  ^late  in¬ 
vestigations  disclose  astounding  results 
that  can  only  be  met  by  public  inspec¬ 
tion  of  records.  An  amendment  offered 
in  committee  to  extend  full  publicity  of 
income  tax  returns,  as  now  exists 
among  several  of  the  States  failed  in 
passage. 

“Publicity  of  tax  returns  would  have 
prevented  evasions  disclosed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Wisconsin  has  an  income  tax  pub¬ 
licity  law  helpful  in  preventing  evasions. 
Publicity  of  income  tax  records,  with 
reasonable  restrictions  only  as  to  hours 
and  methods  of  inspection,  is  urged  as 
part  of  these  views.  Public  tax  records 
should  be  public  in  fact.  Tax  evasions 
will  continue  with  present  secrecy 
methods.” 


May  4-5 — Louisiana  Press  .4ssn., 
annual  meeting.  Baton  Rouge. 


May  5-6 — Panhandle  Press  Assn,, 
annual  meeting,  Amarillo,  Tex. 


May  6-12 — 25th  annual  Journalism 
Week,  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columhia,  Mo. 


May  7-8 — Pacific  Northwest  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  12th  aiiniul 
meeting,  Yakima,  Wash. 


May  10-17 — National  Editorial 
Assn.,  48th  annual  convention  and 
tour,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


May  18 — South  Dakota  Newspaper 
Day,  State  College,  Brookings,  S.  D, 


May  18-19 — Advertising  Affiliation, 
31st  annual  convention.  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 


What*s  Your  Score  as  a  Motorist? 


ous  than  they  are  under  present  circumstances. 

How  many  drivers  really  know  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  safe  driving?  How  should  a  left  or 
right  turn  be  made?  What’s  the  reason  for 
keeping  to  the  right  of  the  road?  When  is  it 
safe  to  pass  a  car  going  in  the  same  direction? 
Which  of  two  cars  has  the  right-of-way  at  an 
intersection  ? 

There  are  drivers  who  could  make  a  perfect 
score  on  a  driving  test,  and  there  are  others — 
too  many,  by  far — who  wouldn’t  even  come 
within  the  proverbial  mile  of  “ringing  the 


A  good  many  persons  pride  themselves 
on  their  low  80’s  and  70’s  in  golf.  Others 
understand  the  “fine  points”  in  a  game  of 
Bridge.  The  fans  are  legion  who  are  able  to 
comprehend  the  “inside  stuff”  in  baseball  and 
football.  There  are  others  who  can  fill  in  the 
blanks  in  nearly  any  cross-word  puzzle  that 
w’as  ever  designed.  Whether  it’s  merely  a  game 
or  matter-of-fact  business,  the  urge  to  excel 
seems  to  be  a  human  trait. 

If  this  spirit  of  doing  better  than  the  average 
prevailed  in  the  operation  of  automobiles,  our 
streets  and  highways  would  be  far  less  hazard- 


PRINTING  U.  S.  TRAVEL  GUIDE 


ParU  Herald  lEsuinc  Special  Section 
For  Europeans 

The  New  York  Herald,  European 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  published  in  Paris,  is  now  prepar¬ 
ing  an  American  Tourist  Guide  that 
will  be  published  in  Paris  on  Sunday. 
May  20.  American  papers  have  printed 
foreign  travel  guides  before,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  on  record  that  a  European 
paper  has  published  a  guide  to  America. 

The  guide  will  be  printed  in  maga¬ 
zine  style  on  glazed  paper  and  will  have 
a  two-color  cover.  Exchange  rates  have 
greatly  reduced  the  expenses  of  Euro¬ 
peans  traveling  to  America  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  will  cause  many  to  come 
to  this  countr>'  for  vacations  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

Hubert  Roemer,  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  York  Herald  in  Paris,  who 
has  been  here  for  several  weeks  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  guide,  sailed  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris  this  week.  Richard  Cof¬ 
fin,  permanent  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Paris  edition  here  is  now 
receiving  copy  for  the  section,  which 


So  that  anyone  can  determine  his  standing  as  an  automobile 
driver  a  new  Highway  Safety  Test  has  just  been  published. 
•  Copies  are  free  and  will  be  provided  for  the  asking  • 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company 
The  Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Company 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


SOME  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY 

ADVERTISING 
IS  PROFITABLE 

in  the  Oklahoma  Citq  Market 


Oklahoma  is  pacing  the  nation  in  the 
recovery  race.  February  this  year  over 
February,  1933,  showed  payrolls  up  25%,  oil 
income  and  building  permits  ahead  by  100%, 
while  crop  values  were  up  64%  accompanied 
by  330,372,000  in  federal  bonuses.  So  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  retail  sales  were  up 
24%  in  February,  retail  collections  up  30%, 
gasoline  consumption  18%  greater,  and  why 
advertisers  bought  15%  more  space  in  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1934  than  of  1933. 

It’s  time  to  ask  the  people  of  this  market 
to  buy  YOUR  product  through  the  papers 
that  have  always  done  the  best  selling  job  for 
advertisers — the  Oklahoman  and  Times  which, 
alone,  give  majority  coverage  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Market — with  10%  more  circulation 
today  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  lowest  milline 
rate  in  the  state. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 
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ANNIVERSARY  MARKED 
BY  FRATERNITY 

Signuk  Delta  Chi  Celebrates  Through¬ 
out  U.  S. — Ideals  Being  Carried 
On — Lsu-ge  Dinners  Held  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity,  <Aserved 
its  25th  anniversary  April  17  with  rec¬ 
ord  attendances  at  a  number  of  aliu^ 
and  undergraduate  Founders  Day  din¬ 
ners  from  coast  to  coast,  Albert  W. 
Bates,  executive  secretary,  told  Editok 
&  PtJBUSBfJt  this  week. 

The  response  to  the  dinners  indicated 
that  men^rs  of  the  fraternity  are 
carrying  on  the  ideals  and  traditions  of 
the  OTganization  founded  in  1909  by  a 
group  of  10  DePauw  University  stu¬ 
dents  at  Greencastle,  Ind.  Walter  R. 
Humphrey,  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram,  national  president  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the 
members  in  his  message  to  Founder* 
Day  banquet  guqsts  when  he  said: 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  going  some¬ 
where.  It  is  going  somewhere  because 
it  has  a  program  of  action.  It  is  gmng 
somewhere  because  it  is  a.  working 
newspaperman’s  organization,  appealing 
to  his  problems  and  his  interests,  and 
not  just  a  college  man’s  fraternity. 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi  isn’t  looking  back 
over  25  years  of  growth  and  relaxing 
in  retrospect  It  is  working  and  plan¬ 
ning  ahead.  It  is  making  headway, 
with  the  Personnel  Bureau  making  sJ- 
most  daily  placements  and  a  growing 
nund>er  of  newspaper  employers  taking 
advantage  of  the  employment  service.” 

Among  the  outstanding  Founders’ 
Day  dinners  April  17  at  which  current 
problems  in  the  newspaper  field  were 
discussed,  were  the  following: 

New  York  Alumni  Chapter :  Speakers, 
Heywood  Broun,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newsi»per  Guild,  Roy  W. 
Howard,  chairman  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Gewge  P.  Parker,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  edi¬ 
tor  of  American  Press,  national 
honorary  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi ; 
S.  N.  Williams,  manager  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishing  Business  code; 
John  E.  Stempel,  New  York  Sun,  first 
vice-president  of  the  fraternity;  K.  U 
Holgate,  IVall  Street  Journal,  toast¬ 
master;  and  L.  B.  (jnaedinger,  New 
York  Times. 

Chicago  Alumni  Chapter:  Ed^  A. 
(juest,  Detroit  Free  Press,  priirapal 
spe^er ;  Charles  E.  Snyder,  Chicago 
Daily  Drovers’  Journal,  chairman  of  tfie 
executive  council,  toastmaster;  M.  Vin¬ 
cent  Ck>ttschalk,  A.  E.  Clayden,  Inc., 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Guests  included  undergraduate 
chapters  from  Northwestern  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

Detroit  Alumni  (Chapter:  Cyril  Ar¬ 
thur  Plaj-er,  formerly  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  now  of  Barron’s  Weekly, 
principal  speaker;  Lee  White,  Detroit 

Attention  Publishers! 

A  Complete  Cooking 
School  Service^ 

We  guarantee  a  definite 
amount  of  additional  na¬ 
tional  lineage . .  a  lecturer 
recognized  nationally .  . . 
an  advertising  salesman. 
Publishers  and  advertisers 
have  found  our  services 
reliable.  May  we  outline 
our  plan  for  you? 

ELIZABETH  CASEY 
CttUmg  &  Home  Makmg  Schools 
2096  GRAND  AVENUE 
St.  Paul,  Minnesoia 


News,  toastmaster;  and  Franklin  M. 
Reck,  American  Boy. 

Des  Moines:  Third  Annual  All-Iowa 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Founders  Day  dinner, 
sponsored  jointly  by  Des  Moines  alum¬ 
ni,  and  undergraduate  chapters  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  State,  Grinnell 
and  Dr^e.  William  L.  Chencry,  editor 
of  Collier’s  magazine,  speaker. 

Spdcane:  Gridiron  banquet  April  5 
at  which  5(X)  attended,  sponsored  by 
Spokane  alumni  and  Washington  State 
undergraduate  chapter. 

Other  well-attended  “silver  jubilee” 
dinners  were  held  at  Indianapolis,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.,  Oklahoma  City,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Kansas  City,  Portland,  Seattle, 
San  Francisco  and  the  All-Southwest- 
em  Colorado  group  at  Delta,  Colo. 

GRIDIRON  BANQUET  MAY  1 

Byron  Price,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Qarence  J.  Brown,  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  state  of  Ohio  and  former 
Lt.  Governor  will  be  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  Third  Annual  Gridiron 
banquet  to  be  held  at  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  O.,  on  Tuesday,  May  1.  The 
dinner  is  being  sponsored  by  Sigma 
Delta  (Thi,  men’s  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity.  The  Athens  Messenger 
cooperates  with  the  student  organiza¬ 
tion  in  sponsoring  the  dinner. 


PULP  SUBSTITUTE  HELD  VITAL 


Speaker  Rainey  Say*  It  I*  Nece**ary 
for  Con*ervation 

As  one  of  the  major  policies  in  its 
conservation  program,  the  government. 
Speaker  Rainey  said  April  8,  should  en¬ 
courage,  and,  if  necessary,  subsidize  the 
making  of  a  substitute  for  pulpwood. 
He  cited  the  experimentation  now  under 
way  to  manufacture  newsprint  from 
cornstalks  and  straw. 

Mr.  Rainey  spoke  in  Washington  over 
a  National  Broadcasting  network.  He 
also  issued  a  note  of  warning  to  sheep 
owners  whose  flocks,  he  charged,  have 
changed  vast  areas  of  Western  lands 
into  a  desert.  A  bill  to  save  what  is 
left  of  the  grazing  lands  will  come  up 
in  Congress  next  week,  he  noted,  and 
a  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  pass 
it. 

“It  takes  a  small  forest  of  trees,”  he 
said,  “to  produce  one  edition  of  a  g;reat 
metropolitan  Stmday  newspaper,  with 
all  its  supplements,  and  small  trees  are 
rapidly  being  destroyed  and  converted 
into  pulpwood  in  order  to  produce  the 
vast  amount  of  paper  used  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  these  great  newspapers. 

“A  substitute  can  be  found  for  pulp¬ 
wood,  and  we  are  gradually  promoting 
the  business  of  the  manufacture  of  paper 


out  of  cornstalks  and  out  of  straw.  TIti 
industry  ought  to  be  encouraged  ai^ 
if  necessary,  subsidized  by  legislative  ac¬ 
tion.” 


STONE  HEADS  A.P.  GROUP 

Albert  A.  Stone,  general  manager  oi 
the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun,  was  elected 
chairman  of  Tennessee  members  of  tk 
Associated  Press  April  9  at  the  Her¬ 
mitage  Hotel,  Nashville,  succeedo^ 
Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  2nd,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chattanooga  Times.  Way# 
T.  Cottingham,  chief  of  the  Nash^ 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
elected  secretary. 


WEEKLY  BECOMES  DAILY 

The  Lodi  (Cal.)  Sentinel,  established 
in  1881  as  a  tri-weekly  newspaper,  hai 
been  established  as  a  daily  newspaper, 
effective  April  4.  The  M.  C.  Moget 
sen  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives. 


MARKS  BOTH  BIRTHDAY 

G.  I.  Wilcox,  publisher  of  the  Sktr- 
man  (Tex.)  Democrat,  marked  his  6^ 
birthday,  April  6.  His  entire  fan^ 
of  five  children  and  five  grandchilditi 
was  present  at  the  birthday  ditmer.  Ilr. 
Sherman  went  to  Texas^  in  1893  and 
purchased  the  Democrat  in  1925. 


Northwest  Missouri  Market  is  Covered  Thoroughly  by 

St.  Joseph  News-Press  »  Gazette 


Proof  of  Reader  Interest — Circulation 


/MARCH  1933—69,442 
(MARCH  1934—65,623 

No  Premiums,  Contests  or  Insurance  Policies  Influenced  This  Increased  Circulation 


The  St.  Joseph  Market 

And  News-Press  and  Gazette  Coverage 


in  the  citjr 


opie 


80,944 
20,269  ! 

22,395  femilica 

in  the  IS-oonnty  market  306,396  people 
(Miaeouri,  12  northweat  7^896  tamiliea 
conntiea;  Kanaaa,  Brown, 

Doniphan,  Nemaha) 

2.  How  ia  it  covered  by  the  Newa-Preaa  GaaetteT 

in  the  city  20,855  Newa-Preaa  daily 

8,698  Gaaette  daily 
29,463  combination  daily 
20,218  Sunday  Gaaette 

in  the  16-connty  nmrket  38,917  Newa-Preae  daily 
22,014  GaaeHe  daily 
60,931  combination  daily 
31,831  Sunday  Gaaette 
Total;  64,810  daily;  32,867  Sunday. 

Literally  100%  coverace  by  the  Newa-Preaa  and  Gaaette  in 
the  city  of  St.  Joaeph.  One  pa|wr  to  every  1.4  familiea  in  the 
16-oonnty  St.  Joaeph  trade  territory. 


Business  Conditions  in  1934 

As  Compared  with  1933 

Department  Stores: 

The  volume  of  buaineaa  in  St.  Joeepb  Department  Storaa 
haa  incrcaaed  37H%. 

Pricea  have  increaaed  16%. 

Junior  Department  Store: 

St.  Joaeph’a  lar*eat  Junior  Department  Store  reporta  a  net 
incrcaae  of  100%. 

Pricea  increaaed  16%. 

Men's  CtorntNO  Stores; 

Report^  an  increase  of  36%  to  62%. 

Pncca  increaaed  about  26%. 

Ladies  Reaot-to-Wear: 

These  stores  report  tains  of  27H%  tu  46H%. 

Price  increase  of  20%. 

Furniture  Stores: 

The  three  lartest  furniture  stores  report  tains  of  60% 
to  62%. 

Prices  increaaed  nearly  30%. 


THE  FACT  THAT  THE  RETAIL  GROCERY  INDUSTRY  DOES  $20,000,000  BUSINESS 
ANNUALLY,  ENTITLES  US  TO  THE  RATING  OF  A  KEY  CITY 

Reports  on  General  Business  and  Farms  also  Indicate  a  Return  of  Prosperity 


Bank  Clearances  are  up . 30.9% 

Building  Permits  are  up . 35  % 

Autom^ile  Sales  are  up . 20  % 


A  variety  of  eight  different  kinds  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  show  an  increase  of  10%  to 
20%  in  prices  and  8%  to  55%  in  wages. 


THE  TOTAL  INCREASED  INCOME  FOR  THE  FARMER  IN  THIS  TERRITORY 
OVER  LAST  YEAR  IS  50%;  THE  INCREASED  LIVING  EXPENSES  TOTAL  15%. 

MARCH  ’34  GENERAL  BUSINESS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  MARCH  ’33 

(accordint  to  nation-wide  buaineaa  aurveya) 


Gaina 

Averafe  for  U.  S.  citiea .  11% 

State  of  Miaaouri .  19% 

State  of  Kanaaa .  18% 

State  of  Nebraaka .  22% 

State  of  Iowa .  21% 

ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI .  32% 

Wichita,  Kanaaa .  22% 


Gaina 

Omaha,  Nebraaka .  215 

St.  Lonih  Miaaouri .  215 

Kanaaa  City,  Miaaouri .  169 

Dea  Moinea,  Iowa .  95 

Topeka,  Kanaaa .  67 

Joplin,  Miaaouri .  4$ 

Kanaaa  City,  Kanaaa .  I7 


Not  only  do  the  above  atatiatica  reflect  a  aplendid  and  auatained  incrcaae  in  buaineaa  activity  for  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI,  but  the 
report  from  the  wholeaalera  in  thia  territory  ahow  local  merchanta  anticiiwte  a  continued  upward  trend. 

St.  Joaeph'a  Larzeat  Wboleaale  Dry  Gooda  Company  reporta  a  Rain  for  March  of. .  31  % 

St.  Joaeph’a  Larzeat  Wqiolehale  Grocery  Company  reporta  a  (ain  of .  16% 

It  ia  evident  that  the  merchanta  arc  atockinz  up  heavily  for  early  Summer  buaineaa. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 

NEWS-PRESS  and  GAZETTE 

AFTERNOON  MORNING  *ad  SUNDAY 

f National 'AdtiertisiHg  Representatives 

MITCHELL,  RUDDELL,  RUDDEN,  INCORPORATED 

New^Yoik  Chictso  Detroit  K*na*s  Cicr  Sc  Loots 
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CIRCULATION 


On  October  1, 1933,  eight  new  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  color  comics  were  added  to  the  comic  sections  of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  Sunday  News.  Six  months  later  the  circulation  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune  was  up  more  than  100,000  copies  and  the  Sunday  News  up  500,000 
copies!  •  Color  comics  were  responsible  for  making  one  of  the  largest  Sunday 
circulations  and  the  largest  Sunday  circulation  in  the  country  materially  larger! 
The  fledgling  comics,  after  six  months  in  fast,  famous  and  well-established  com¬ 
pany,  came  through  with  flying  colors.  Something  akin  to  circulation  magic  had 
resulted  from  the  combination  of  the  new  with  the  old  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  comics!  •  These  emphatic  circulation-getters  and  the  other 
features  in  this  syndicate’s  list  offer  the  modern  newspaper  publisher  strong, 
tested,  diversified  material,  the  kind  that  earns  its  keep  and  asserts  itself  in 
rising  circulation  figures.  Check  over  the  list  and  choose! 


PHONE,  WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR  PROOFS  AND  PRICES 


Rafael  Sabatini 

ROMANTIC  BIOGRAPHIES 

This  world-famous  author  lends 
his  brilliant  pen  to  the  life 
stories  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Sects, 
Klizabeth,  Cbrislina,  Catherine 
the  (Treat,  Maria  Theresa  and 
Isal)ella.  4,500  words  apiece. 
Never-before-publishedl  Book 
them  now! 

NEWS  BUILDING 


SLUE  RIBBON 
DAILY  SERIALS 

THE  WRONG  MAN 
by  May  Edginton 
HER  HUSBAND’S  FIANCEE 
by  Elizabeth  York  Miller 
BLAZING  GUNS 

by  William  MacLeod  Raine 
THE  FORGOTTEN  HONEY- 
MOO.N,  by  Roy  Vickers 


BLUE  RIBBON 
SUNDAY  SERIALS 

SONS  TO  FORTUNE 
by  Vingie  E.  Roe 
WILD  PASTURES 
by  Rex  Beach 

WHO  RIDES  ON  A  TIGER 
by  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes 
UNTITLED  STORY 

by  Edwin  Balmer  and  Philip 
Wylie 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


COMICS 

The  Gumps 
Little  Orphan  Annie 
Moon  Mullins 
Dick  Tracy 
Gasoline  Alley 
Winnie  \N  inkle 
Harold  Teen 
Smitty 
Tiny  Tim 
Smilin’  Jack 
Sweeney  and  Son 
.Streaky 
Teenie  Weenies 
\\  lute  Boy 

A  Strain  On  The  Family  Tie 

Little  Joe 

Broadway 

CARTOONS 

John  T.  McCutt-heon  (editorial) 
Carey  Orr  (editorial) 

Gaar  W  illiams  (humorous) 

W.  E.  Hill  Page  (humorous) 

C,  D.  Batchelor  (erlitorial) 

Ching  Chow  (philosophical) 

NEWS 

W  ire  Service 

SPORTS 

Paul  (iailico 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Antoinette  Donnelly’s  Beauty 
Column 

Doris  Blake,  Personal  Chats 
Cook  Book 

Dr.  Evans’  Health  Column 

Mrs.  Bevans’  Parent-Child  Column 

Paris  Fashions 

Men’s  Fashions 

Horoscope  by  Wynn 

Numerology 

Investors’  Guide  Column  and  Ser¬ 
vice 

Tribune  Business  Charts 
W  oods  and  W  aters 
The  Correct  Thing  (Etiquette) 
Sentence  Sermons 
R.H.L.  Line  O’  Type 
Movie  Reviews  by  Mae  Tinee 
New  York  Film  (Criticisms  by  Kate 
Cameron 

“Mainly  Almiit  Manhattan”,  New 
York  Column  hy  John  Chapman 
Broadway  Column  by  Ed  Sullivan 
“Tintypes”  by  Sidney  Skolsky 
Column  by  Sidney  Skolsky,  “Holly¬ 
wood” 

Daily  and  Sunday  Hollywood  I>>tter 
by  CJeorge  and  Rosalind  Shaller 
Rook  Reviews 
Clotilde  Patterns 
Minute  Mysteries 
One  Year  Ago  Today 
Capital  Stuff  by  John  O’Donnell 
and  Doris  Fleeson 
Crossword  Puzzles 
The  Doctor  Tells  the  Story 
I^etters  from  Paris 
Burns  Mantle,  New  York  Theatre 
Letter 

New  York  Society  Letter 
Builder’s  Page 

Home  Harmonious  (Interior  Decoration) 
Sports  Page 

Women’s  Pages  (Embroidery, 
Beauty,  Cookery,  etc.) 

Puzzle  Page  Cable  Page 

Justice  Series — Real  Detective  Re¬ 
views 

Graphic  W  eekly  Magazine  Pages 


Chicago 

TRIBUNE 

New  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE 


MURRAY  HILL  2-1234 
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CODES  AND  EDITORIAL 
GUILDS  DISCUSSED 

WitcoBsin  Daily  Ne%ir«paper  League 
Meets  in  Milwaukee — Adrer- 
tisers  Entertained  at 
a  Dinner 

especial  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  24— The 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League, 
composed  of  publishers  of  33  daily 
newspapers  throughout  the  sUte,  with 
the  exception  of  Milwaukee,  met  here 
April  23  in  an  executive  session  at 
which  ^  the  proposed  permanent  pub¬ 
lishers’  code  was  discussed. 

Discussing  the  wages  being  received 
now  by  editorial  workers,  C.  F.  Coff¬ 
man,  publisher  of  the  Fond  du  .Lac 
Commonwealth-Reporter,  and  president 
of  the  league,  said  that  "the  editorial 
workers  on  papers  in  the  Fox  River 
Valley  are  well  paid.  The  days  when 
we  used  to  fire  a  cub  when  he  rose  to 
$6  a  week  and  hired  two  others  to  take 
his  place  for  the  same  money  are  gone. 
Now  we  try  to  put  the  cub  at  least  on 
a  plane  with  the  girls  in  the  plant,  who 
are  guaranteeing  a  starting  minimum  of 
$14,  and  a  definite  increase  at  a  definite 
ti.'ne,  under  the  code.” 

He  stated  that  some  editorial  workers 
on  small  papers  get  as  high  as  ^  a 
week,  and  believed  that  the  new  guild 
for  newspapermen  can  accomplish  some 
good  by  eliminating  the  men  who  are 
not  qualified. 

Monday  night  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tising  men  entertained  several  hundred 
^es  and  advertising  managers  whose 
nrms  place  copy  in  the  papers  of  the 
state. 

“We’re  confident  that  the  economic 
tide  tes  changed  and  that  we  are  on 
tlie  threshold  of  a  new  period  of  pros- 
P^*”*^*  That’s  the  reason  for  the  cele¬ 
bration,”  said  Mr.  Coffman,  in  extend¬ 
ing  invitations  to  the  dinner  held  at  the 
Scrtrocder  Hotel  to  establish  closer  re- 
lations  between  the  advertisers,  sales 
representatives  and  agencies  with  the 
state  newspaper  executives. 

Arrangements  for  the  affair  were 
completed  by  a  committee  which  in- 
duded  T.  G.  Murphy,  Janesville  Daily 
Gazette,  chairman ;  R.  S.  Kingsley, 
toastmaster,  Kenosha  Evening  Netcs; 
R.  D.  Sanche,  IV ausau  Record-Herald 
and  president  of  the  newspaper  league 
advertising  section;  Mr.  Coffman;  H. 
L.  Davis,  Appleton  Post-Crescent  and 
^cretary-treasurer  of  the  league ;  Irving 
C.  Buntman.  Wisconsin  Markets,  Inc.  • 
Robert  Holies,  of  Fred  Kimball,  Inc., 
and  Frank  Dales,  of  Noee,  Rothenburg 
&  Jann,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


CHICAGO  CLUB  MEETS 

New  Federated  Advertising  Group 
Hears  Fisher  and  ICobak  Speak 

(Special  to  Editoe  &  Publishes) 
Chicago,  April  23— More  than  400 
local  advertising  men  and  women  at¬ 
tended  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
new  Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club  here  last  Thursday  and  heard 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University 
discuss  “The  New  Dollar,  the  New 
Deal  and  the  Business  Outlook.” 

Edgar  Kobak,  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
greeted  members  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  of  12  specialized  local 
advertising  associations.  He  remarked 
that  “product  design”  was  apparently 
the  thing  organized  advertising  in  Chi¬ 
cago  needed  to  revive  the  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Advertising  Council.  Referring  to 
general  problems  confronting  advertis¬ 
ing  today,  Mr.  Kobak  said: 

“Professor  Tugwell  has  unwittingly 
accomplished  a  real  service  to  advertis¬ 
ing  by  calling  attention  to  the  five  per 
cent  of  the  advertising  volume  which  is 
bad.  Advertising  can  and  will  clean 
its  own  house,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  government  to  come  in  and  regulate 
its  operations.” 

W.  Frank  McQure,  Carroll  Dean 
Murphy,  Inc.,  president  of  the  new 
club,  presided.  He  announced  that  as 
soon  as  the  membership  reaches  800, 
club  rooms  and  a  dining  room  w’ill  be 


A  quartet  of  performers  for  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  photographed  in  Hollywood 
recently,  left  to  right:  Roy  Crane,  who  draws  “Wash  Tubbs”;  Jim  WiUiams, 
“Out  Om  Way”;  Gene  Ahem,  “Our  Boarding  House,”  and  Dan  Thomas,  Holly¬ 
wood  correspondent. 


NEA  ARTISTS  IN  HOLLYWOOD 


available  to  individual  members  and 
member  organizations. 

The  dues  for  individual  members  are 
$12  per  year.  Organized  group  mem¬ 
berships  are  $25  per  year.  Sustaining 
firm  memberships  are  $100  per 
year.  W.  I.  Brockson,  account  exe¬ 
cutive,  Commercial  Advertising  Agency, 
hes  been  appointed  membership  secre¬ 
tary. 


VACATIONS  WITH  PAY 

C.  M.  Morrison,  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  announced 
April  19  that  members  of  the  news  and 
other  staffs  of  the  paper  will  be  granted 
two  weeks  vacation  with  pay  this  year. 
For  the  last  two  summers  two-week 
payless  furloughs  were  taken  by  the 
employes,  although  in  1932  the  paper 
also  granted  two  weeks  with  pay  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  payless  weeks.  The  vaca¬ 
tion  schedules  are  going  into  effect  im¬ 
mediately. 


O’BRIEN  SUCCEEDS  MONTROSE 

James  O’Brien  has  been  named  editor 
of  United  Press  Illustrated  (Western 
news  picture  service),  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  succeeding  Sherman  Montrose, 
who  recently  resigned  to  join  the  San 
Francisco  headquarters  of  NEA  Ser¬ 
vice.  Inc. 


SUNDAY  PAPER  STARTED 

Philadelphia  News  Edition  Sells  at  5 
Cents — Sales  “Gratifying’ 

(Special  to  Editoe  &  Publishee) 

Philadelphia,  April  23 — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Sunday  News,  five-cent  tabloid 
published  by  the  Daily  News,  made  its 
debut  yesterday  with  results  described 
as  “very  gratifying”  by  J.  H.  Keen, 
managing  editor.  Total  sales  of  the  first 
issue  were  nearly  200,000  copies,  he 
said. 

The  newcomer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  field  had  in  its  first  edition  a 
12-page  section  of  20  comics  in  color, 
four  pages  of  pictures,  special  magazine 
articles,  puzzle  pages,  serial  mystery 
stories  and  a  number  of  special  articles 
by  columnists,  including  those  of  Jim 
Lambert,  city  editor;  Mabel  Love,  wo¬ 
man’s  editor;  Robert  B.  Vale,  political 
writer;  T.  Von  Ziekursch,  Lanse  Mc- 
Curley,  Bob  Paul,  Jeff  Keen,  Emory 
Mallowan,  E.  Delaney  and  Fulton 
Lewis. 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  WORKS  SOLD 

The  collection  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  works 
and  letters,  owned  by  the  late  Luther 
A.  Brewer,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  literary  collector,  were  sold 
recently  to  the  L’niversity  of  Iowa  for 
$20,000. 


SOB  SISTER  SHORTS 

By  EDITH  BRISTOL 

Women’s  Editor,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
WTE  WAS  her  first  assignment 
To  interview  a  Big  Shot. 

She  was  young  and  incredibly  ignorant 
He  was  headlining  in  vaudeville  and 
Her  heart  pounded  louder  than  the  drums 
In  the  orchestra  as  she  tapped 
At  his  dressing  room  door. 


The  champion  was  quick  to  size  people  up 
In  the  ring  or  out.  In  a  few  minutes 
She  was  telling  him  all  about  it. 

About  the  young  husband,  not  long  dead. 

About  the  little  boy  who  must  be  kept  in  school. 
About  why  the  new  job  was  so  terribly  important. 


“You’ll  do.  kid.  You’ll  do,”  he  said 
And  patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  to  write  about  me - 

Tell  ’em  how  I  keep  young.  They  eat  it  up.” 

They  did. 

Even  the  managing  editor  said  “good  yarn.” 

And  all  the  years  after,  until  the  day  he  died. 
The  sob  sister  understood  why  people  called  him 
“Gentleman  Jim”^ — and  loved  him. 


LYNCH  VICTIM’S  KIN 
ASKS  DAMAGES 

San  Jose  (Cal.)  News,  Gov.  Rolph, 
Sheriff  Emig  and  Many  Others 
Named  Defendants  in 
$1,050,000  Suit 


A  suit  for  $1,050,000  damages  was 
filed  in  Superior  Court  in  San  F rancisco 
April  20  against  Governor  James  Rolph, 
Jr.,  of  California,  the  San  Jose  News, 
Radio  Station  KQW,  12  identified  and 
100  unidentified  persons  for  the  lynch¬ 
ing  of  John  M.  Holmes  in  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  on  Nov.  26. 

The  action  was  brought  by  Evelyn 
Holmes,  widow ;  David  Holmes,  6,  and 
Joyce  Holmes,  5,  children  of  the  slain 
man,  who,  with  Thomas  T.  Thurmond, 
was  hanged  in  St.  James  Park  by  a 
mob  for  the  kidnaping  and  murder  of 
Brooke  Hart,  son  of  a  San  Jose  cloth¬ 
ing  merchant. 

Vincent  Hallinan,  William  Shaugh- 
nessy  and  Nathan  C.  Coghlan  apjieared 
as  attorneys. 

Damages  of  $50,000  were  asked  for 
loss  of  the  “care,  society,  comfort  and 
protection”  of  Holmes,  and  $1,000,000 
exemplary  and  punitive  damages  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  “wilful,  felonious,  malicious 
and  oppressive”  action  of  the  defendants. 
The  complaint  also  charged  the  defend¬ 
ants  with  conspiracy  to  bring  about  the 
lynching,  and  with  murder. 

After  Holmes’s  arrest  and  while  “im¬ 
prisoned  awaiting  charges  of  complicity 
to  the  kidnaping  and  murder,”  Fred  /. 
Hart,  C.  B.  Dahl  and  Eva  P.  Hart, 
owners  and  operators  of  Station  KQW, 
and  the  San  Jose  News,  the  complaint 
states,  “actively  and  by  public  an¬ 
nouncements,  editorials  and  indictments, 
inflamed  and  enraged  the  minds  of  the 
other  defendants  against  Holmes.... to 
deprive  him  of  the  right  to  be  tried  for 
the  alleged  offence  and  to  remove  him 
from  the  custody  of  the  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  and  to  kill  him  by  lynching.’’ 

Governor  Rolph  and  Sheriff  William 
J.  Emig  “abetted  and  encouraged  the 
mob  and  the  other  defendants,”  the  com¬ 
plaint  said;  the  governor,  by  announc¬ 
ing  that  “protection  would  not  be  af¬ 
forded  Holmes  and  that  he  would  par¬ 
don  any  person  who  assisted  in  lynch¬ 
ing  him”  and  because  “he  failed  and  re¬ 
fused  to  send  protection  to  Holmes  while 
the  mob  was  in  the  act  of  breaking  into 
the  jail.” 

Asserted  mob  members  named  in  the 
suit  were  identified  from  photographs  of 
the  crowd  that  gathered  around  the  San 
Jose  jail  the  night  of  the  lynching,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  attorneys  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs. 


AFHUATION  MEETS  MAY  18-19 


Advertising  Group  Will  Convene  at 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto 

More  than  500  delegates  are  expected 
to  attend  the  31^  annual  convention  of 
the  Advertising  Affiliation,  to  be  held 
May  18  and  19  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Royal  York  hotel. 
Newspaper  publishers,  advertising  men 
and  space  buyers  will  make  up  the  con¬ 
vention  personnel  representing  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  throughout  Ontario,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

Mayor  William  J.  Stewart  of  Toronto 
will  welcome  the  delegates  at  a  noon 
luncheon  on  Friday,  with  Col.  George 
A.  Drew  of  Toronto  also  speaking  on 
“Rolling  Back  the  Frontiers." 

Homer  J.  Buckley  of  Buckley  De¬ 
ment  &  Co.,  Chicago ;  and  E.  L.  LaRose 
of  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  speak  Friday 
afternoon.  Stephen  Leacock,  humorist, 
will  give  the  address  at  the  evening 
dinner  concluding  the  first  day’s  pro¬ 
gram. 

There  will  be  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  on  Saturday  with  P.  D.  Sa>'‘or 
of  Canada  Dry  Ginger  .Ale  and  .Alex 
Millar  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  Ltd.,  a* 
morning  speakers.  H.  Napier  Moore  ot 
MacLean  publications  will  speak  at  the 
Saturday  luncheon.  L.  J.  Harrington 
of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  Ltd.,  will 
speak  Saturday  afternoon. 

An  evening  dinner  dance  will  bring 
the  program  to  a  close. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  AUTOPASTER 


This  invention  comes  of  a  well- 

known  family  of  useful  inventions.  Its 
nursery  was  the  Wood  Research  Labor¬ 
atory,  in  which  have  originated,  in 
three  decades,  the  following  invaluable 
contributions  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  : 

1901  The  invention  of  Automatic 
Stereotyping — the  first  AUTO¬ 
PLATE  MACHINE. 

1905  The  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
MACHINE. 

1906  The  AUTOSHAVER. 

1919  The  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
MACHINE. 

1928  The  WOOD  STEEL  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PRINTING  PRESS, 
which  has  led  the  way  in  making 
possible  higher  speeds  in  news¬ 
paper  printing. 

1929  The  super-productive  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  AUTOPLATE  MA¬ 
CHINE. 

1931  The  time-saving  automatic  sys¬ 
tem  of  locking  printing  plates 
upon  presses  —  the  AUTO¬ 
CLAMP. 

1931  The  automatic  paper  replenish¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  presses  run¬ 
ning  at  full  speed — the  AUTO¬ 
PASTER 

1933  The  PLATE-RESTRAINING 
MARGIN-BAR  which,  by  coun¬ 
teracting  the  centrifugal  force 
of  stereotype  printing  plates 
when  run  at  high  speeds,  insures 
perfect  printing  at  velocities 
hitherto  believed  impracticable. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation 

Makers  of  Fine  Newsoaper  Machinery 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


What  about  the 
Autopaster 


Henry  A.  Wise  Wood 


This  instructive  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
upon  application 
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_ The  Classified  Pages _ 

WORD  RATE  NEEDS  GOOD  PROMOTION 
AND  AID  OF  EFFICIENT  STAFF 

Given  These  Two  Factors,  Writer  Believes  It  Surpasses  Agate  Line 
Rate  Scale  As  Business  Getter — Some  Instances 
Cited 

By  E.  F.  RICHTER 


This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  by 
Mr.  Richter  on  the  word  rate  plan. 
HATEVER  anyone  may  feel  about 
the  whole  plan  worked  out  by 
Charles  Horn  for  the  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the 
cornerstone  of  his  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  for  putting  the  newspaper  ahead 
was  built  around  the  word  rate  struc¬ 
ture  as  a  selling  weapon.  The  word 
rate  without  sales  promotion  effort  and 
an  adequate  staff,  by  itself,  would  never 
have  succeeded. 

He  was  the  individual  who  pioneered 
the  recent  trend  to  this  method  of 
scaling  rates.  In  his  wake,  others  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  writer  included,  all  of  us 
using  variations  from  the  original  idea 
to  fit  what  we  thought  might  be  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  our  respective 
communities. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  in  Chicago,  the  writer  started  the 
word  rate  plan  for  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Indianapolis  Times. 
Our  operation  had  to  be  different  from 
Chicago.  A  smaller  community,  a  re¬ 
stricted  budget,  a  small  staff,  we  felt 
that  the  word  rate  could  become  an 
effective  tool  in  building  up  voluntary 
business.  Our  rate  plan  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  the  Washington 
News,  the  Baltimore  Post  and  other 
papers  was  scaled  to  give  us  the  lowest 
seven  time  rate  of  any  of  the  three 
Indianapolis  papers,  yet  standardized 
the  rate  at  three  cents  per  word.  We 
put  emphasis  on  the  use  of  four  and 
seven  time  orders  by  offering  the  pub¬ 
lic  one  extra  insertion  with  each  ^ree 
time  order  and  two  extra  insertions 
with  each  five  time  order.  In  actual 
effect,  this  amounted  to  four  insertions 
for  the  price  of  three  and  seven  inser¬ 
tions  for  the  price  of  five.  Within  the 
past  two  months,  the  Washington  Daily 
News  has  adopted  the  word  rate  plan 
and  has  gone  a  step  even  further  than 
we  did  in  the  original  scaling  of  rates 
by  offering  advertisers  16  insertions  for 
the  price  of  ten. 

We  tested  the  plan  out  first  by  pro¬ 
moting  a  “Want  .\d  Week”  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1932.  We  checked  the  reception 
advertisers  gave  to  the  idea,  the  pos¬ 
sible  loss  in  net  paid  revenue,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  over-sets  which  put  the 
average  two-line  ad  into  three  lines 
and,  not  quite  satisfied,  we  repeated 
“Want  Ad  Week.”  Again  a  study  was 
made  and  with  the  information  of  the 
two  weeks,  we  decided  to  adopt  the 
word  rate  plan. 

Our  chief  promotion  effort  after  the 
first  announcements  of  the  adoption  of 
the  plan,  due  to  a  strict  budget,  had 
to  be  confined  to  small  “news  fillers” 
and  the  use  of  front  page  boxes.  The 
fillers  were  usually  on  this  order,  quot¬ 
ing  results: 

“Yesterdiy,  Mr».  R.  J.  O’Ryan, 

2117  Keystone  Ave.,  rented  her  five- 

room  house,  vacant  3  months  in  one 

day  through  a  TWA  (Times  Want 

Ad)  which  cost  her  only  36  cents. 

You  can  too!” 

Our  display  promotion  in  the  paper, 
when  he  could  get  it,  emphasized  the 
fact  that  Times  want  ads  cost  less,  gave 
full  value  through  no  abbreviations, 
were  easy  to  figure,  and  always  quoted 
examples  of  their  “efficiency”  through 
results  obtained. 

Using  the  word  rate  as  our  selling 
weapon  and  testimonials  as  our  mer¬ 
chandising  feature  voluntary  business 
increased  in  a  period  of  six  months 
more  than  300  per  cent  and  within  90 
days  after  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  the 
phone  room’s  insertion  ratio  had  in¬ 
creased  their  total  volume  by  42.15  per 
cent. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News  adopted  the  word 


rate  plan  and  went  even  a  step  further 
than  the  original  Indianapolis  Times 
plan  by  offering  advertisers  16  inser¬ 
tions  for  the  cost  of  ten  with  2J4  cents 
the  basic  rate. 

The  want  ad  volume  of  the  News 
had  been  showing  a  decline,  the  peak 
of  the  paper  being  in  the  years  of  1930 
and  1931.  Checking  the  paper  for  the 
past  month,  indications  are  that  this  de¬ 
cline  has  been  stopped  and  the  paper 
is  beginning  to  show  increases  in  the 
voluntary  classifications.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  insertion  average 
of  the  phone  room  on  some  days  in 
the  past  month  has  run  as  high  as  nine 
insertions  per  order.  In  a  recent  con¬ 
versation  with  a  News  classified  execu¬ 
tive,  he  stated  that  the  16  time  rate 
was  responsible. 

The  Baltimore  Post  put  in  the  word 
rate  plan  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Here  again,  the  fact  that  the  word  rate 
is  a  selling  tool  rather  than  the  means 
to  the  end  is  amply  demonstrated.  The 
paper  has  used  very  little  promotion  in 
dramatizing  the  word  rate  scale  and 
the  only  apparent  benefit  the  paper  de¬ 
rived  was  through  the  lowered  sales 
resistance  which  the  phone  room  met 
and  which  was  responsible  for  a  slight 
increase  in  sales  volume. 

The  Detroit  Times  uses  the  word 
rate  scale  for  computing  the  cost  of  an 
advertisement.  But  the  disadvantage 
in  this  paper’s  scaling  of  rate  is  that 
no  real  inducement  is  offered  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  use  the  seven  time  order. 
The  one  time  rate  is  six  cents  per  word 
on  charge,  the  three  time  rate  is  four 
cents  and  the  seven  time  rate  is  three 
and  a  half. 

Looking  over  the  papers  that  use  the 
word  rate  and  C9mparing  them  with 
papers  that  permit  abbreviations,  one 
immediately  sees  a  cleaner,  more  in¬ 
viting  appearance  of  the  page.  The 
selling  argument  that  through  the  word 
rate  it  is  easier  for  readers  to  read 
the  advertisement  is  sound. 

For  papers  which  have  a  large  coun¬ 
ter  business,  errors  are  always  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  part  of  employes  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  cost  of  an  advertisement 
where  the  agate  line  rule  is  used.  Dif¬ 
ferent  compositors  will  set  straight 
agate  in  different  ways.  The  tendency 
of  a  staff  and  of  advertisers  to  squeeze 
every  possible  word  into  two  lines  many 
times  results  in  the  charge  for  the 
ad  going  out  as  three  lines.  Then  the 
adjustment  and  complaints  that  go  to 
the  bookkeeping  department  of  “over¬ 
charge,”  etc. 

The  problem  here  for  the  manager 
or  publisher  to  decide  is  whether  these 
disadvantages  which  are  an  inherent 
part  of  the  agate  line  method  of  charg¬ 
ing  for  an  ad  are  more  than  offset  by 
the  possible  loss  in  net  revenue  result¬ 
ing  from  ads  going  into  three  lines  in¬ 
stead  of  two.  Frankly,  I  believe  that 
the  word  rate  plan  here  offers  features 
superior  to  the  agate  line. 

It  is  too  bad  that  no  organization 
has  made  any  thorough,  complete  sur¬ 
vey  of  papers  which  have  adopted  the 
word  rate  plan  and  their  progress 
against  papers  in  the  same  city  which 
maintained  the  agate  line  rate.  Quot¬ 
ing  isolated  cases  as  I  have,  I  feel 
that  the  theory  of  the  word  rate  plan  is 
correct.  But  it  is  after  all,  as  I  have 
said  a  number  of  times  before,  a  selling 
tool,  a  single  factor  in  the  operation 
of  the  department. 


MAKING  NATIONAL  SURVEY 

Paul  Smith,  financial  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  left  April  2 
on  a  6B-day  visit  to  all  sections  of  the 
countt7  prep^atory  to  writing  a  series 
of  daily  business  articles  entitled  “The 
State  of  the  Nation.” 


“SCOTCH  THAT  SNAKE” 


Socially  drawn  for  Editob  &  Publisxu  by 
Gee  Tee  Maxwell,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union 


CLASSIHED  COMIC  STRIP 


Daily  Feature  Added  to  Stimulate 
Reader  Interest  in  Page 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  recently 
began  featuring  a  daily  comic  strip  to 
stimulate  reader  interest  in  classified 
advertising,  portraying  the  adventures 
of  Jane,  Jane’s  Pop  and  her  boy  friend 
Jim,  drawn  by  Don  Stockton.  The 
strip  was  started  without  a  name,  and 
a  contest  was  held  offering  $50  in  cash 
awards  for  an  appropriate  name.  The 
winning  title  was  “The  Ad-Vocators.” 

The  comic  strip  telling  of  Jane’s 
daily  adventures  with  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  ads  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest,  according  to  C.  A.  Sternberger, 
classified  advertising  manager,  and  it  is 
planned  to  introduced  it  shortly  as  a 
classified  feature  for  other  Hearst 
newspapers. 


BARTLETT  HOST  TO  STAFF 

S.  P.  Bartlett,  advertising  director  of 
Hearst  Pacific  Coast  morning  news¬ 
papers,  was  host  to  35  members  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staff  at  dinner  April  20,  given 
to  celebrate  substantial  gains  in  retail 
linage  on  the  Los  Angeles  paper.  It 
was  held  aboard  a  dining  and  buffet  car 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  Those  pres¬ 
ent  comprised  the  display  sales  staff, 
the  departmental  display,  and  display 
promotion  divisions. 


OPENS  DOWNTOWN  OFFICE 

The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  News  has 
announced  the  opening  of  a  downtown 
office  at  Fifth  street  and  Wabash  ave¬ 
nue,  ground  floor  of  the  White  Build¬ 
ing,  where  advertising,  subscriptions 
and  other  business  concerning  the  news¬ 
paper  may  be  handled.  Forrest  Gar- 
derwine  will  be  in  charge. 


CORN -HOG  REPORTS 
NOT  “LEGAL”  COPY 

George  Buckley  Obtains  Ruling  Iron 
AAA  Attorneys  Saying  Allotmeat 
Advertising  Does  Not  Take 
Legal  Rate 

That  the  so-called  Corn-Hog  .\llot- 
ment  advertising  is  not  a  legal  report 
and  as  such  does  not  require  the  legal 
advertising  rate,  is  the  ruling  of  Georgt 
Buckley,  deputy  NRA  administrator  in 
charge  of  newspaper  codes,  based  ontht 
opinion  recently  rendered  by  the  legal 
department  of  the  A.\A,  according  to  a 
letter  received  this  week  by  C,  .\. 
Baumgart,  code  administration  man¬ 
ager  of  Divisions  A-2  and  A-5  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industries  Code. 

Mr.  Buckley’s  letter  citing  the  .\A.\ 
legal  department  opinion  follows: 

“That  such  reports  are  not  legal  pub. 
lications  in  the  sense  of  being  required 
by  law,  but  are  in  the  nature  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenditures  of  the  local 
control  associations,  and  that  the  rate  at 
which  they  should  T)e  carried  by  the 
local  newspapers  is  a  matter  to  be  d^ 
termined  by  agreement. 

“The  publication  of  such  production 
reports  is  not  required  as  a  matter  of 
law,  and  no  consequences  of  a  legal 
nature  attach  to  the  publication  or  non- 
publication  of  these  reports. 

“The  Appendix,  to  the  Graphic  .\rts 
Code,  for  the  Non-Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  and  Printing  Industry 
contains  the  following  provision: 

‘“(d)  Official  Notices  in  Publicatioa 
In  each  state  where  a  rate  is  established 
by  law  for  the  giving  of  officii  notke 
by  newspaper  publications,  the  price  to 
be  charged  for  all  notices  required  to  ^ 
published  by  state  or  Federal  laws  shall 
not  be  less  than  such  statutory  rate 
Failure  to  comply  with  this  provision 
shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
Code.’ 

“Questions  are  being  asked  by  those 
who  have  assented  to  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Business  Code,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  assented  to  the 
Graphic  Arts  Code. 

“Since  this  is  not  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
pretation  imposed  upon  the  .Admin¬ 
istrator,  I  am  sending  this  along  to 
you  in  case  the  matter  continues  to  come 

up- 

“We  shall  continue  to  forward  these 
complaints  to  you.” 


DAILY  BUYS  STATION 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  on 
April  19  announced  the  purchase  of 
radio  station  KTRH  in  the  Rice  Hotel, 
a  member  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  chain.  The  daily  purchased  all 
stock  of  the  radio  operating  company 
and  assumed  control  of  the  station.  In 
observance  of  the  purchase  of  the  sta¬ 
tion,  the  newspaper  put  on  an  hour  with 
Jesse  H.  Jones,  president  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  chairman  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporatko, 
speaking  from  Washington.  No 
changes  were  made  in  the  station’s 
staff. 


GOODBYE,  OLD  CLOTHES 


and  ftoodbye  to  machine-made  clothea.  Never  airaia 
will  bargain  price,  wear  them  out  of  the  store,  ready 
made  dothee  cheat  my  desired  good  appearance — or 
my  pocket  book. 

For  this  Spring  season.  I  graduate  into  the  “custom 
tailored”  fraternity  of  sucoeasful  business  men. 

I’m  on  my  way  now  to  my  tailor,  Shotland  and 
Shotland.  Talk  about  beautiful  fabrics  and  fine 
workmanship  and  clothes  that  fit — my  tailor  has  the 
answer  and  at  a  price  that  verifies  maximum  value 
for  leas  than  I  thought  good  clothes  could  be  bought. 
Come  along  with  me — and  get  yourself  that  new 
Spring  suit  or  topcoat. 

BRyant  9-7495 


....(Custom  Tailo 
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Announcing 


TWO  NEW 
DEPARTMENTS 

in  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
service — both  created  to  meet  the 
high  editorial  stahdard  oF  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 


(1) 

First-Run  Fiction 

A  regular  program  oF  new  Fiction  in  daily 
or  weekly  takes.  Started  with  John  Erskine's 
''Bachelor — oF  Arts".  Now  oFFering  a  First 
rate  mystery --"The  Talking  Sparrow 
Murders."  Other  headliners  to  Follow.  All 
illustrated  by  First  grade  artists. 


(2) 

Patterns 

A  1 5c  pattern  service  that  combines  style 
news  with  a  profit-making  Feature.  Manu- 
Factured  by  the  makers  oF  Vogue  patterns. 
Models  selected  by  New  York  Herald 
Tribune’s  Fashion  director.  B]est  15c  pattern 
published,  in  style  value,  in  workability. 
18,269  sold  to  Herald  Tribune  readers  in 
two  months^ 


FEATURES 

for  First-rank  Newspapers 


Sunday  Comics 

MR.  &  MRS.  PETER  RABBIT 

THE  TIMID  SOUL  CLARENCE 

THE  SMYTHES  PA’S  SON-IN-LAW 

SKEETS  BRUTUS  page) 

ACCORDING  TO  HOYLE  VA  page) 

9  Successful  Sunday  Comics  in  full  color 

Other  Sunday  Features 

16-Page  Tabloid  Magaxine 
Mark  Sullivan 't  Political  Letter 
Percy  Hammond's  Theatrical  Letter 
“This  New  York",  by  Lucius  Beebe 
Holbrook's  Humorous  Weekly  Article 
First-Run  Fiction 

The  Garden  Notebook,  by  Alfred  Putz 
Howard  White's  Society  Letter 
Books  (Six  tabloid  pages  of  reviews  and 
special  articles) 

Crossword  Puzzles 

Weekly  Science  Article 

Beck's  “Down  the  Road''  Cartoon 

Getting  Ahead  in  Business,  by  Albert  Fancher 

Stamp  News,  by  R.  A.  Barry 

A  16  page  Tabloid  Magazine  with  Color 

Daily  Comics 

H.  T.  WEBSTER 
IT  HAS  BEEN  DONE 

MR.  a  MRS. - 

GAS  BUGGIES 
PA'S  SON-IN-LAW 

Three  Strips  and.Two  Squares 

Other  Daily  Features 

“Ding's"  Daily  Cartoons 
Brown's  Daily  Cartoons 
Mark  Sullivan's  Interpretive  News 
Dispatches  (3  weekly) 

Dr.  Cadman's  Daily  Column 
Daily  News  Mat  Swice 
The  Food  Markets 
Style  Smiles 

Daily  Crossword  Puzzles 

The  Bridge  Table,  by  Robert  Neville 

F.  P.  A.  (Franklin  P.  Adams) 

— The  Conning  Tower 
Lewis  Gannett's  Book  Reviews 

“Ding”,  the  Greatest  of  all  Ne%vs  Cartoonists 

Walter  Lippmann 

TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

Independent  editorial  comment 
four  times  each  week 

For  Children 

Burgess'  Nature  Stories 

Women’s  Features 

Home  Institute  Housekeeping  Service 
Beauty  Problems,  by  Martha  Leavitt 
Fanny  Fitzwoter's  Daily  and  Sunday  Fashions 
Viola  Paris'  Beauty  Articles 
Vogue  Patterns 
Hollywood  Patterns 

^  r  News  Service 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 

230  West  41st  Street  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Representative:  MILLER  SERVICE  LTD.  302-303  McKinnon  Building,  Toronto  2,  Ont. 
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The  Unified  Linotype  Set-np  That  Pnts 


^P«m1  ***•«<*« 


Yonr  Shop  on  the  Sensible  Sing  Standard 


LINOTYPE 


•  TRADE 


Am  ERE  are  the  various  Linotype  units  that  supple¬ 
ment  each  other  and  carry  on  like  perfectly-drilled 
members  of  a  relay  team!  Together,  they  put  your 
shop  on  the  sound  slug  basis.  And  in  doing  so,  they 
give  greater  volume  .  .  .  plus  better  work  .  .  .  with 
welcome  economy.  Every  single  operation,  from  com¬ 
position  to  that  final  shove  into  the  dump-box,  speeds 
along  at  peak  efficiency. 

And  you  need  that  efficiency  today !  For  business  is 
definitely  on  the  up-grade.  The  time  is  ripe  to  bring 
your  plant  strictly  up  to  date  . . .  you  can’t  compete  in 
an  eight  cylinder  race  with  a  four  cylinder  car!  An¬ 
alyze  your  shop’s  problems  and  needs  now.  See  how 
quickly  the  complete  Linotype  system  can  put  you 
away  ahead  . . .  how  quickly  it  can  pay  for  itself  with 
savings  and  extra  profits.  Here’s  the  whole  story  ,  .  . 
not  in  a  nutshell  .  .  .  but  in  a  center-spread,  entirely 
Linotype  set. 


To  Be  SHo"?*'. 


IMERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Evtfy  Line  on  This  Spreod  Printed  From  Lirwtypc  Slugs 


/ 


It 
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TE  SYSTEM 


A-P-L-72  Point  Poster  Bodoni 

TEXT  LINOTYPE 

For  jVormol  Composition  Requirements 

•  Here’s  the  modern  descendant  of  the  machine  that 
started  it  all!  ...  that  threw  the  doors  wide  open  to  a  new 
era  in  printing  hy  banishing  laborious  hand-setting! 

Since  the  New  York  Tribune  appeared  on  July  3, 1886, 
partially  composed  on  this  amazing  mechanical  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  Linotype  has  been  constantly  improved,  refined 
and  perfected.  By  unceasing  engineering  development, 
the  Linotype  has  kept  pace  with  . . .  and  well  ahead  of  . . . 
modern  printing  requirements. 

Linotype  has  pioneered  in  making  available  beautiful 
faces  .  .  .  specialized  faces,  such  as  Excelsior  ...  to  meet 
every  need.  Books,  newspapers,  magazines,  job  printing 
of  all  kinds,  are  eloquent  evidence  of  the 
great  service  the  Text  Linotype  is  rendering.  \ 

There’s  work  in  your  shop  that  the  new,  im-^Pj^H^B 
proved  Text  Linotype  can  do  faster . . .  better 
...cheaper! 


KEYBOARD  DISPLAY 


ALL-PURPOSE 

LINOTYPE 


For  Greater  Range  and  Ftexibility 


For  Speed  and  Volume 


*  All  jobs  are  grist  for  the  All-Purpose  Linotype!  It’s  a 
complete,  self-contained  unit  for  casting  type  in  a  range 
of  faces  from  5  to  144  point,  in  units  up  to  42  picas  in 
length.  The  A-P-L  gives  you  big  display  type  in  unlimited 
quantity  .  .  .  new  type  for  every  job  .  .  .  better  printing 
surfaces.  It  eliminates  running  out  of  sorts;  and  the  all¬ 
slug  composition  insures  easier  make-up.  It  even  produces 
single  type. 

In  its  spare  time,  the  A-P-L  can  be  used  for  casting 
space  and  base  and  for  producing  rules  and  borders.  The 
truth  is  .  .  .  the  uses  of  this 
newest  Linotype  triumph  are 
just  beginning  to  be  tapped. 

You’ll  find  new  jobs  for  it  in 
your  shop  everyday!  When 
can  it  go  to  work  for  you? 


•  Forget  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  big  type  must  be 
set  by  hand.  The  Display  Linotype  gives  you  keyboard 
economy  on  volume  composition  up  to  full  36  point,  or 
medium  condensed  faces  up  to  60  point. 

And  you  no  longer  need  tie  up  a  machine  on  display 
work  only.  The  Two-in-One  Linotype  stands  ready  to 
pitch  in  and  ease  the  load  wherever  it’s  heaviest.  It  will 
set  a  full  page  of  36  point . . .  then  shift  to  agate  without 
even  a  minute’s  delay.  That’s  the  kind  of  flexibility  you’ll 
appreciate  in  these  busy  times!  Today  you  Rk 

need  slug  economy  on  every  line.  The  Two- 
in-One  makes  it  possible  in  even  the  smallest,^^^Hj^R 
plants  ...  in  shops  everywhere  it  is  packing 
more  production  into  the  shorter  day ! 


/ 


60 
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E  D  I 

EXCITING  CONVENTIONS 

EW  YORK  and  Washington  have  just  wit¬ 
nessed  the  largest  conventions  of  publishers 
and  editors  in  recent  years,  bristling  with 
interest,  the  majority  of  delegates  reflecting  opti¬ 
mism  and  reporting  from  their  respective  fields, 
covering  the  nation,  improved  and  improving  condi¬ 
tions. 

Publishers  told  of  gains  in  advertising  volume, 
some  remarkable  jumps  in  circulation,  of  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  increased  advertising  rates  and  many 
such  upward  revisions  in  immediate  prospect.  It 
was  reported  that  there  had  been  a  31  per  cent 
increase  in  the  shipment  of  newsprint  from  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  mills  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
The  new  spaper  industry  was  still  far  behind  1932. 
of  course,  but  publishers  were  generally  saying  that 
1932  figures  constituted  their  goal. 

Despite  this  improved  showing,  and  the  cheerful¬ 
ness  that  flowed  from  it,  we  have  never  attended  a 
convention  of  publishers  which  presented  a  larger 
variety  of  urgent,  vexing  problems.  From  every 
side  hands  are  reaching  for  the  newspaper  dollar. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
held  only  executive  sessions,  as  usual.  The  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Associated  Press  and  also  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Elditors  were  open. 
Full  reports  of  the  A.N.P.A.  committees  will  be 
found  on  other  pages.  It  came  out  that  negotiations 
on  the  newspaper  code  cost  the  association  about 
J27,000,  resulting  in  a  treasury  deficit  for  the  year. 
This,  however,  is  justly  regarded  as  a  “contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  all  American  newspapers.”  Howard 
Davis,  President  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  was  given  an 
ovation  in  recognition  of  his  service  on  code 
negotiations.  The  success  of  the  Publishers’  Na¬ 
tional  Radio  Committee,  in  properly  regulating  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news  over  air  chains,  was  held  a  high¬ 
light  of  the  year.  Middle  West  publishers  reported 
the  formation  of  state  movements  to  outlaw  unfair 
trade  practices  and  there  were  some  who  believed 
that  the  Newspaper  Code  should  have  included  that 
feature.  One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  convention  was  the  boy  welfare  exhibit, 
put  on  through  the  enterprise  of  Howard  Stodghill 
and  Jerome  D.  Barnum.  It  was  a  convincing  answer 
to  the  propagandists  who  have  alleged  that  news 
carriers  were  exploited  labor. 

An  important  feature  of  the  week  was  a  debate  in 
the  .Associated  Press  meeting  on  the  introduction, 
next  Fall,  of  telephoto  service  for  the  entire  news 
picture  product  of  the  A.P.,  on  a  10,000-mile  leased 
wire  circuit 

The  innovation  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  un¬ 
warranted  expense  in  the  face  of  mounting  costs 
and  on  the  charge  that  the  A.  T.  &  T.  has  spent 
$2,800,000  experimenting  with  telephoto,  finally  with¬ 
drawing  the  service  as  commercially  impractical. 
The  management  announced  that  the  contracts  had 
been  made  and  approved  by  the  directors.  The 
members  voted  95  to  19  in  support  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  telephoto  was  thus  approved. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  photographs  rank  as  news 
in  our  day.  Regardless  of  cost  the  American  pub¬ 
lisher  has  never  hesitated  to  employ  all  of  the  arts 
and  devices  of  the  mechanical  age  to  speed  delivery. 
Talk  that  the  transmission  of  pictures  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  business  of  independent  wire  com¬ 
panies  was  turned  aside,  the  .A.P.  evidently  wishing 
to  press  its  competitive  advantage.  It  is  not  dis¬ 
closed,  as  yet,  what  opposition  services  will  do  to 
meet  telephoto  delivery. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  delivered  a  pro¬ 
foundly  interesting  address  on  liberalism  in  political 
action  at  a  brilliant  A.P.  luncheon. 

Editor  &  Publisher  carries  herewith  nearly  full 
reports  of  the  exciting  annual  meeting  of  the  editors 
at  Washington,  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  in 
the  history  of  the  society,  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
faced  the  newspapermen  he  has  been  abusing  for 
several  months  and  “backed  down  aggressively.” 

Dr.  Tugwell  and  Editor  Eugene  Meyer  talked  to 
intensely  interested  editors  at  the  annual  banquet. 
Grove  Patterson,  of  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  is  the 
society’s  new  president. 


Gen.  Johnson  "took  the  rap"  for  the  “firetrap," 
"child  labor"  and  "obscenity,  libel  and  lewdness" 
slurs,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  President,  con¬ 
fessing  "maladroitness  of  expression.” 


WHERE  ARE  GUILDS  HEADING? 

EMBERS  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  meeting  at  Washington,  last 
week  invited  Allen  Raymond,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  to  speak  to  them 
ai.d  expected  to  receive  from  him  a  statement  of 
the  progress  of  the  new  organization,  its  purposes 
and  aspirations  and  hope  of  harmonious  and  profit¬ 
able  bargaining  with  newspapers,  under  the  special 
advantages  of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 

Mr.  Raymond  read  a  statement,  prefacing  his  re¬ 
marks,  addressed  “To  Whom  It  May  Concern” 
which  was  a  threatening  pronunciamento,  a  general¬ 
ized  defiance  of  the  “forces  of  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion”  and  he  served  notice  that  the  Guilds  propose 
to  “organize”  by  reason  of  “right  guaranteed  by 
law.”  The  speaker  charged,  still  in  generalized 
terms,  that  this  right  was  being  “secretly  intimidated 
and  terrorized”  and  added  that  the  Guilds  were  col¬ 
lecting  evidence  “against  these  law-breakers  and 
public  enemies”  and  “at  the  proper  time  which  is 
swiftly  approaching”  the  evidence  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  courts  and  the  “fight  to  protect  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  waged  in  the  field  of  public 
opinion,  in  the  homes  of  those  persons  who  buy 
newspapers  and  advertise  in  them,  by  those  weapons 
of  warfare  which  our  very  calling  has  taught  us 
to  use.”  (See  page  24.) 

The  editors  were  surprised  and  dismayed  by  the 
tone  of  the  message  and  in  a  question  period  sought 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  asked  to  deal  with 
a  Guild  of  newspapermen  or  with  a  branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  Raymond  said 
the  Guild  was  not  a  part  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  but 
that  its  future  policies  would  be  determined  “largely 
by  the  publishers.”  He  hoped  that  the  Guild  would 
not  “get  mixed  up  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  politics.” 

Naturally,  in  view  of  this  development,  the  edi¬ 
tors  did  not  endorse  anything  as  indefinite  and 
doubtful  in  its  character  as  the  Guild  as  described 
by  Mr.  Raymond,  but  instead  left  the  question 
open  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Judged  by  the  open  discussion  not  many  editors 
were  hostile  to  a  Guild  organization,  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  collective  bargaining  program,  but  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  editor  being  willing  to  support 
a  Guild  that  is  a  labor  union,  affiliated  with  the 
.A.  F.  of  L. 

The  Washington  incident  must  be  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  another  which  occurred  in  New  York 
on  Sunday  evening.  At  an  open  meeting,  attended 
by  some  600  people,  members  of  the  New  York 
Guild  and  also  a  large  number  of  union  printers 
and  pressmen,  the  question  of  Guild  vs.  Union  was 
debated  by  three  speakers.  The  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  first  defended  the  original  principle  of 
the  Guild,  with  its  collective  bargaining  plan,  and 
declared  against  a  union  of  news  writers  with  labor 
union  affiliations.  (See  page  26  for  argument  also 
made  at  Washington.)  He  was  followed  by  Charles 
P.  Howard,  president  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  A.  F.  of  L.,  who  said  that  his  organ¬ 
ization  welcomed  the  Guild  “with  open  arms,”  said 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Guild  were  the  ancient  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  unions,  scoffed  at  “free  press,”  called  the 
newspaper  a  mere  money-making  device,  talked 
glibly  about  the  strike  weapon  but  with  cautious 
notice  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  does  not  favor  sympa¬ 
thetic  strikes,  denied  that  the  unions  depended  upon 
propaganda  for  success,  but  admitted  that  they  did 
depend  upon  political  action  for  success,  asked  the 
reporters  whether  they  would  prefer  “individualism” 
and  $15  a  week  or  unionism  with  $50,  and  finally 
asserted  with  bland  confidence  that  reporters  might 
be  unionists  and  maintain  their  reportorial  neu¬ 
trality,  although  “if  you  do  color  your  news  reports 
in  favor  of  organized  labor  it  would  be  colored  in 
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the  interest  of  a  larger  number  of  Americans  that 
it  has  been  colored  for  in  the  past.” 

The  audience  gave  Mr.  Howard  rousing  applaust, 
indicating  predisposition  to  unionization,  with  A.F. 
of  L.  affiliation. 

.A  third  speaker  was  Elmer  Brown,  a  union  con- 
positor  from  the  New  York  World  Telegram,  who 
spoke  with  bitter  cynicism  from  the  extreme  kit 
position,  finding  little  that  is  good  in  the  newspape 
business  or  in  trades  unionism,  and  sensationally 
demanding  ruthless  economic  war  by  the  worken 
against  all  of  the  forces  of  darkness  and  oppression 
Mr.  Brown,  judging  from  the  volume  of  applaust, 
won  the  debate. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  dynamic  minority 
of  the  New  York  Guild  has  swung  violently  to  the 
left.  A  part  of  this  may  represent  tactics,  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  force  the  publishers  into  negotiations 
over  the  publishers’  demand  that  the  guild  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  actually  represents  all  their  editorial 
employes.  There  is  a  small  Communist  element 
too,  which  enjoys  any  disharmony  extremely.  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  president  of  the  National  Guild,  whose 
adventures  in  all  walks  of  life  add  zest  and  interest 
to  his  free  columnar  writings,  takes  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliation.  He  is  a 
powerful  and  romantic  influence  over  the  writers  d 
anonymous  news,  and  his  position  is  that  the  only 
way  to  win  is  to  fight,  to  strike,  to  play  the  game 
all  the  way  through  to  win,  and  he  laughs  cynically 
at  newspaper  professional  considerations. 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Broun  and  of  the  least  conservative  minori¬ 
ties  in  several  delegations,  the  national  guild  will 
be  steered  into  courses  which  we  are  certain  the 
majority  of  its  members  have  not  analyzed  or  do 
not  wish  to  follow.  Anyone  so  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  politics  as  first  class  reporters  knows  that 
an  actual  majority  of  any  group  is  not  needed  to 
determine  its  policies ;  a  solid,  working  minority  can 
swing  any  group  depending  on  the  votes  of  the  half- 
informed.  The  Guilds  can  go  left  and  to  quick 
destruction  on  that  scheme. 

It  ought  to  be  clear,  of  course,  that  the  vagaries 
of  the  present  Guild  minorities  in  New  York  nny 
not  be  duplicated  in  other  groups.  We  seriously 
doubt  that  a  majority  of  American  guildsmen  favor 
unionization.  And,  of  course,  only  a  scant  minority 
of  editorial  workers  have  yet  been  organized. 

It  seems  to  us  that  an  irreparable  harm  is  being 
done  to  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  encourag¬ 
ing  professional  movements  that  has  ever  sprung  up 
in  this  country.  Events  of  recent  days  have  done 
much  to  discredit  the  Guilds,  though  our  belief  is 
that  editors  and  publishers,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
wish  to  favor  the  Guilds  as  professional  bodies,  when 
properly  organized.  Maybe  the  talk  of  strike, 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  NRA,  unionization, 
and  violence  constitutes  a  good  trading  bluff,  but 
we  doubt  it.  The  Guilds’  flanks  and  rear  are  much 
too  vulnerable  for  the  safe  practice  of  such  tactics. 

For  excellent  reasons,  newspaper  proprietors  and 
editors  look  askance  at  the  prospect  of  unionized 
editorial  rooms,  and  despite  Mr.  Howard’s  hand  of 
welcome  to  the  editorial  groups,  there  is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  such  an  alliance  would  be  profitable 
either  to  the  Guilds  or  to  the  I.  T.  U.  Mr.  Howard 
did  not  tell  his  New  York  audience  that  union 
printers  would  strike  in  sympathy  with  a  strike  of 
partially  organized  news  writers,  for  Mr.  Howard 
knows  better.  Mr.  Howard  isn’t  likely  to  start 
anything  he  can’t  finish. 

The  guild  movement  is  young  and  can  be  expected 
to  play  with  hot  stoves  and  sharp  knives  like  aD 
youngsters,  but  it  lacks  the  devoted  parent  to  dry 
its  tears  and  bind  up  its  wounds.  Its  mistakes  now 
may  dwarf  its  growth  for  years,  if  not  be  immedi¬ 
ately  fatal.  It  can  chase  the  union  rainbow, 
strikes,  threaten  organized  boycotts  of  resisting 
employers,  but  it  can’t  make  a  single  one  of  thw 
bluffs  stick.  Its  immediate  job  is  to  get  organiw 
to  represent  the  temperate  thought  of  its  majonty. 
As  Mr.  Raymond  happily  remarked  to  the  editors 
society,  “Mice  don’t  fight  cats.”  That  line  should 
be  remembered.  _ 

New  York  legislature  is  railroading  a  bill, 
Patterned  after  a  new  New  Jersey  bill,  which 
jeopardises  free  speech  and  press  for  the  Pur¬ 
pose  of  fighting  Hitlerism,  thus  to  introdnct 
German  intolerance  as  a  means  of  fighting  d- 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

DOUGLASS  SOUTHALL 
freeman,  editor,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Neti’s  Leader  will  deliver  the 
principal  address  at  exercises  at  Chan- 
cellorsville  battlefield  near  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va.,  May  1,  marking  the  fare- 
^  ell  of  Generals  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
•Stonewall”  Jackson. 

Carl  Goerch,  editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
State,  will  deliver  the  literary  address 
to  the  graduation  class  of  the  Jones¬ 
boro  (N.  U.)  high  school.  May  23. 

.\lfred  O.  .Anderson,  publisher,  Dallas 
(fex.)  Dispatch,  addressed  a  meeting 
of  Psi  Chi,  Southern  University  hon¬ 
orary  psychology  fraternity,  recently, 
on  "The  Control  of  Propaganda.” 

F.  Maddever,  editor,  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  has  retired  after 
30  years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  of  that  city.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  that  body  during  the  last 
24  years. 

Major  John  S.  Cohen,  publisher,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal;  Herbert  Porter,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Atlanta  Georgian,  and  Clark 
Howell,  publisher,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
are  members  of  a  special  comittee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  James  L.  Key  to 
push  the  sale  of  $463,000  worth  of  1934 
refunding  bonds. 

Houston  Harte,  publisher,  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times,  is  chairman  of 
the  program  arrangements  committee 
for  entertaining  the  annual  West  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  convention  May 
14-16. 

Hugh  A.  Barnhart,  editor,  Rochester 
(\tA.) News-Sentinel,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Rochester  Telephone 
Company,  to  succeed  his  father,  the  late 
Henry  A.  Barnhart,  who  had  held  the 
position  since  the  organization  of  the 
company  25  years  ago. 

Joe  M.  Leonard,  editor,  Gainesville 
(Tex.)  DeUly  Register,  was  recently  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Tom  M.  Callahan,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  Lafayette  (La.)  Daily  Advertiser, 
was  elected  governor  of  the  Seventh 
District  of  Rotary  International  at  its 
annual  convention  April  20  at  Alexan- 
^ia.  La.  The  district  comprises  Louis¬ 
iana  and  Mississippi  clubs.  (Callahan 
succeeds  Qayton  Rand,  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  at  Gulfport,  Miss. 

H.  K.  Hubbard,  publisher,  Bellfon- 
taine  (O.)  Daily  Examiner,  is  observ¬ 
ing  the  anniversary  of  his  18th  annual 
visit  to  Florida.  His  Florida  letters 
are  published  several  times  a  week  in 
the  Examiner. 

Hjigh  Park,  publisher.  Van  Buren 
(Ark.)  Press-Argus,  on  April  19  was 
elected  president  of  the  rotary  Club  m 
that  city.  He  will  be  installed  in  July. 

C.  J.  Kren,  editor.  North  Judson 
Und.)  News,  has  completed  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  over  1(X),(X)0  seedling  ever¬ 
green  trees  throughout  Northern  Ind- 
lana.  m  behalf  of  the  American  Legion, 
of  which  he  is  district  officer. 

William  F.  Knowland,  assistant  pub- 
isher,  Ofl^/ond  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  State  Senator 
Alameda  County  dis- 
^ct.  Mr.  Knowland  has  been  a  mem- 
years°*  State  Assembly  for  some 

IP?'  s  ^^cKenzie,  editor,  Palatka 
Iria,)  Tttnes-Herald  and  for  over  20 
conswutive  years  a  member  of  the 
lorida  House  of  Representatives  from 
utnam  County,  has  announced  his  can- 
Senate  from  the 
District,  subject  to  the  Democratic 
primary  m  June. 

Borg,  publisher,  Hackensack 
w  ■  •’y  Bergen  Evening  Record,  and 
r^  Borg,  recently  returned  on  the 
3fter  a  10-week  tour  of 
Mediterranean  ports. 

_ the  business  omcE 

p  ANK  L.  YORK,  secretary-treas- 
nuKrir  Jhe  Troy  Record  Company, 

^  and  Evening  Record,  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  to  the  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  Board 
of  Education  by  Mayor  J.  F.  Donlon, 
succeeding  Thomas  S.  Walsh,  resigned. 
He  assumed  his  new  duties  at  once. 

Dote  Fulton,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  American  retail  staff,  has  joined 
the  local  display  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  He  is  the  author  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  text  books  on  advertising,  and  a 
novel,  “They  Couldn’t  Say  No,”  a  book 
on  the  selling  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Max  Bridges,  business  manager, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Piedmont  Trade  Exposition, 
Inc.,  which  will  conduct  an  exhibit  of 
Spartanburg  products  and  offer  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  amusement  at  Spartanburg  the 
week  of  May  28. 

J.  J.  Walker  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  advertising  bookkeeping  and 
credit  departments  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Bernard  Rickatson-Hatt,  of  Reuters, 
London,  Eng.,  visited  Los  Angeles  re¬ 
cently  on  a  tour  of  America. 

Donald  Hardy,  recent  graduate  of  the 
Stanford  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  has  joined  the  San  Francisco  News 
promotion  staff.  He  is  the  son  of  Guy 
U.  Hardy,  editor-publisher  of  the  Canon 
City  (Colo.)  Record. 

H.  H.  Newcombe,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald,  addressed 
the  Elks’  Club  recently,  speaking  on  the 
part  played  by  advertising  in  modern 
life,  and  stressing  the  advantages  of  the 
daily  newspaper  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

C.  G.  Abbey,  advertising  manager, 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times,  addressed  the 
Rotary  Club  at  the  Hotel  Seneca  re¬ 
cently,  recounting  humorous  experiences 
in  securing  contracts  and  also  giving 
several  examples  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  and  their  results. 

Robert  T.  Barr,  formerly  classified 
salesman,  has  been  promoted  to  the  dis¬ 
play  staff  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette.  Herbert  Hanson  has  been 
named  classified  salesman.  G.  E.  Mar¬ 
tin  has  been  added  to  the  copy  service 
department. 

Jack  Russell,  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  member¬ 
ship  committee  of  Frederick  G.  Bunch 
Post  of  the  American  Legion,  the  news¬ 
papermen’s  post  in  San  Francisco. 

Gilmore  N.  Nunn,  general  manager, 
Pam  pa  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
elected  Pampa  director  for  the  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JOHN  B.  CAMPBELL,  managing 
editor,  Los  Angeles  Herald  and 
Express;  Mark  Kelly,  sports  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and  John  B. 
Long,  general  manager,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
spoke  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

George  w.  healy,  jr.,  city 

editor  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune,  at  the  age  of  29  years 
is  one  of  the 
country’s  young¬ 
est  city  editors 
of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper.  City 
editor  since  1931, 
his  responsibili¬ 
ties  have  been 
greatly  increased 
recently  with  the 
acquisition  of  the 
New  Orleans 
States  by  The 
Times  -  Picayune 
Publishing  (Tom- 

Geokce  Healy,  J«.  P^ny. 

Mr.  Healy  s  ex¬ 
periences  covering  the  flood  of  1927  fqr 
the  Times-Picayune  were  related  last 
week  in  an  article  in  Liberty  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  written  by  Meigs  O. 
Frost,  member  of  the  New  Orleans 
States  staff. 

After  interviewing  Herbert  Hoover, 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Healy 
shed  most  of  his  clothing,  asked  George 
Akerman,  Hoover’s  secretary,  to  watch 
over  the  clothing  and  plunged  into  the 
water.  He  swam  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  main  street  of  Melville,  La., 
to  a  telephone  exchange,  there  tele¬ 
phoning  his  story  to  his  newspaper. 

Born  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  Sept.  22, 
1905,  Mr.  Healy’s  first  newspaper  work 
was  with  the  Natchez  Democrat. 
Later,  he  attended  the  Uni'versity  of 
Mississippi,  where  most  of  his  financial 
problems,  he  says,  were  solved  by  cor¬ 
respondence  for  city  newspapers. 

Mr.  Healy  was  president  of  his  class 
when  he  was  graduated  in  1926,  and 
went  to  work  immediately  thereafter 
for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel,  re¬ 
maining  until  10  days  before  its  sale  to 
Scripps-Howard  by  the  late  Senator  L. 
D.  Tyson  in  the  fall  of  1926.  He  left 
Knoxville  to  join  the  Times-Picayune. 

After  the  flood  he  did  general  and 
special  assignments  until  Huey  P. 
Long  was  elected  governor.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  legislature  in  1928,  in  1929 
when  impeachment  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  Governor  Long,  and 
in  1930.  He  was  assistant  city  editor 
in  1929  and  1930,  excluding  the  time 
spent  covering  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Healy  is  married  to  the  former 
Miss  Margaret  Alford  of  Issaquenna 
county,  Mississippi,  and  they  have  one 
son,  George  Healy  III,  four  years  old. 

.American  College  Publicity  Associ¬ 
ation,  Eighth  District,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
-April  14. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


Here*s  Proof 


that  [PIECES  OF  EIGHT/  Charles  B.^Driscoll’s 

daily  I  [strip  about  pirates  and  treasure,  Pis  a 
phenomenal  hit! 

SAYS  MR.  H,  WILLIAMS,  Managing  Editor,  Worceater  Gazette: 

“We  consider  Pieces  of  Eight  one  of  our  best  features.  It  not  only 
holds  a  sustained  interest,  but  also,  I  believe,  has  a  prestige  value  for 
the  papers  that  use  it.” 

SAYS  M.  M.  LEV  AND,  President,  Wichita  Beacon: 

"Pieces  of  Eight  makes  followers  quickly  and  keeps  them.  The  Beacon 
first  introduce  it  in  one  of  its  early  editions,  and  obtained  quick  and 
permanent  increases  in  circulation.” 

SAYS  THEODORE  BODENWEIN,  Publisher,  New  London  Day: 

“Your  Pieces  of  Eight  strip  fills  a  unique  place  among  newspaper 
features.  Young  and  old  read  it  with  historical  interest  and  endless 
thrills.” 

And  the  New  York  Post,  whose  management  has  had  six  months’  experience 
with  Pieces  of  Eight  in  the  Philadelphia  Record,  has  put  this  feature  at 
the  top  of  its  new  page  of  strips.  * 
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PERSONAL 

women’s  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

(.Continued  from  page  61) 

Howard  Jones  recently  joined  the 
photographic  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 

‘OH  YEAH?’ 


James  J.  Collins,  Quincy,  ^Uss.,  rt 
porter  for  the  Boston  Globe,  will  nun 
Miss  Helen  F.  Moran  of  Quincy,  Aprj, 
28. 


tor,  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  will 
represent  the  Muskegon  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Washington  the  first  week  in  May. 

J.  D.  Van  Brakle,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger  rewrite  staff,  is 
on  vacation  at  his  home  in  Long 
Branch,  N.  J. 

Arch  MacDonald  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  staff. 

Barney  Coffin  has  resigned  from  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  copy  desk. 

William  Ireland,  cartoonist,  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Ireland, 
were  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  April  19, 
visiting  the  gardens  on  the  Ashley 
river.  They  proceeded  to  Summer¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  where  they  spent  several 
days. 

Walter  Karig,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Neu.’ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
who  on  May  1  will  represent  that  news¬ 
paper  in  Washington,  was  tendered  a 
farewell  supper  April  20. 

Robert  McCain,  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is 
now  a  rewrite  man  on  the  Buffalo 
Times. 

Donald  Corvelli,  Philadelphia  Even¬ 
ing  Ledger  photographer,  whose  camera 
was  broken  recently  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  has  recovered  from  in¬ 
juries  to  his  knee  suffered  when  the 
President’s  son  sent  him  sprawling  into 
the  aisle  at  a  wrestling  match  after  at¬ 
tempting  to  snap  a  photograph  of  young 
Roosevelt's  party. 

Mary  Jane  Kroll,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  has  been  appointed 
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Edward  Carder  Ames,  editorial 
writer  and  forei^  expert  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Morning  Times,  was  appointed  to 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Toledo 
recently  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
English.  Mr.  Ames,  who  will  assume 
his  duties  next  fall,  will  teach  elemen¬ 
tary  journalism. 

Richard  P.  Powell,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger  staff,  is  working 
for  the  Evening  Ledger  promo^on  de¬ 
partment  on  die  marbles  tournament 
opening  April  30. 

Welllington  G.  Jones,  sports  editor, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  recently 
injured  by  an  automobile  on  his  way  to 
work,  is  convalescing  at  his  home  in 
Penbrook,  a  suburb  of  Harrisburg. 

Jack  Densham,  marine  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  has  been  given  a 
new  heading  called  “Jack  Densham’s 
Column’’  for  his  comments  about  the 
men  who  sail  the  seven  seas,  in  addition 
to  the  customary  space  allowed  for 
waterfront  news. 

Miss  Edith  Shuck,  Chicago  Daily 
News  home  ecenomics  expert,  recently 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Clara 
Barton  Parent-Teacher  Association  in 
Chicago. 

Abe  Feldman,  police  rejwrter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  is  recovering 
from  injuries  suffered  April  19  when 
he  fell  on  the  street  on  his  way  to  St. 
Luke’s  and  Children’s  Homeopathic 
Hospital  for  a  story.  He  was  taken 
there  and  treated  for  a  slight  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  brain. 

John  E.  Pember,  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  editorial  staff,  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  his  story,  “The  March  of  the 
Dead,’’  last  week  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Manuscript  Club  of  Boston  at  the  Hotel 
Westminster.  He  was  also  awarded 
second  prize  for  his  drama,  “Line 
Busy.’’ 

Frederick  P.  Seelig  has  resigned  as 
state  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening 
News.  He  is  succeeded  by  Arthur  C. 
Wood  of  Troy,  former  rewite  man  on 
the  Troy  Evening  Record. 

William  Desmond  has  rejoined  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  , Ledger  staff  and 
is  again  on  the  Federal  building  run. 
Williard  Wilson  has  rejoined  the  early 
rewrite  staff. 

Fred  Bagby,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram  staff,  will  conduct  a  daily  column 
for  that  paper  entitled  “People  and 
Things.’’ 

Clyde  Hurley,  reporter-photographer 
for  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News,  has 
been  invited  to  head  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  excursion  into  Mexico.  Mr. 
Hurley  has  traveled  widely  in  Mexico 
during  the  past  year. 

Robert  M.  Brannon,  bridge  writer 
and  playing  authority,  has  joined  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  staff.  He 
writes  a  daily  column,  “Brannon  on 
Bridge,’’  and  conducts  a  bridge  forum 
in  the  Sunday  edition. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  Jr.,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- 
Journal,  is  writing  a  daily  sports  page 
column,  “They  Tell  Us  That...’’ 

Ross  G.  Marshall,  for  several  years 
political  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express,  has  resigned  to 
handle  the  press  campaign  for  State 
Treasurer  Charles  G.  Johnson,  who  is 
seeking  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor. 

George  Sierer,  formerly  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Associated  Press  staff,  has  joined 
the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  staff,  where 
he  is  editing  a  column,  “Reading — Left 
to  Right.” 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  health  editor,  Chi- 
ca^  Tribune  Syndicate,  arrived  .\pril 
20  at  .\berdeen.  Miss.,  for  a  visit  to 
relatives.  He  spoke  April  22  at  a 
service  honoring  the  Confederate  dead 
and  .\pril  23  at  the  Aberdeen  Rotary 
Club. 

Frank  G.  Martin,  editorial  writer, 
Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News,  has  an- 


“Oh,  I  have  loads  of  experience.  I’ve 
done  social  news,  make-up,  features, 
sports,  reviewed  shows,  written  edi¬ 
torials,  even  drew  cartoons — on  my 
college  paper” 

Specially  drown  jor  Editoc  &  Publishes  fry 
Doug.  McKay,  Newark  (AT.  /.)  Sunday  Call 

nounced  his  candidacy  for  re-election 
to  the  California  State  Assembly.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  California  law  pre¬ 
scribing  a  sentence  of  death  to  per¬ 
sons  convicted  of  kidnaping. 

Walter  Spearman,  columnist  and  lit¬ 
erary  editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
was  the  winner  of  a  state-wide  orig¬ 
inal  play  contest  staged  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

Frank  Allen,  assistant  city  editor. 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
and  Mrs.  Allen,  are  parents  of  a  son 
born  April  14  in  New  Orleans. 

Dick  Young,  city  hall  reporter, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  was  awarded 
a  prize  at  the  Charlotte  Civitan  Club 
meeting  recently  in  an  impromptu 
speaking  contest.  He  spoke  on  “The 
(Contribution  of  a  Newspaper  to  Its 
Community.” 

Charles  J.  Scully,  three  letter  man 
at  Villanova  College,  has  joined  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Evening  Leader  sports 
staff. 

Ethel  Laney,  secretary  to  Day  City 
Editor  Phillip  W.  Porter  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  is  now  conducting  a 
daily  column  dealing  with  financial  prob¬ 
lems  and  efficient  methods  of  house¬ 
hold  budgeting. 


PRESS  ASSOCIA’nON  NOTES 

Ralph  Jordan,  of  the  i.n.s. 

San  Francisco  staff,  is  accompany¬ 
ing  the  U.  S.  fleet  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  coast.  He  will  reach  New 
York  May  31. 

Dick  Laskelle,  Los  Angeles  staff  of 
I.  N.  S.,  was  in  San  Francisco  last  week 
on  vacation. 

Harry  Sharpe,  Pacific  Coast  division 
news  editor  of  United  Press,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
bureau  as  night  editor.  George  H. 
Beale,  Los  Angeles  bureau  manager,  is 
sitting  in  for  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
Pacific  Division  manager  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  while  the  latter  is  attending  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  convention  in  New  York. 
Morris  De  Haven  Tracy  has  been 
transferred  from  the  New  York  bureau 
to  the  San  Francisco  bureau. 


SPECIAL  EOmONS 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  8-page  tab- 
loid  section  for  the  Modern  (Jflii( 
and  8-page  section  for  Brown-Dunlm 
Dry  (joods  Company,  April  22. 

Calgary  (Alta.)  Albertan,  32d  anni¬ 
versary  ^ition,  28  pages,  April  14. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Spring- Sun. 
mer  Travel  Guide,  April  17,  4  pages. 

ASSOCIA'HONS 

Members  of  the  newly-fomkc 
Bergen  County  (N.  J.)  Pus; 
Club  met  April  20  at  the  Club  Tavttn 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  with  President  Ed¬ 
ward  Walsh  presiding.  At  the  luncheot 
plans  for  a  skit  to  be  presented  by  mon- 
bers  of  the  Qub  were  introduced  by 
Walsh.  Various  committees  were  named 
to  work  on  the  project.  No  date  cf 
presentation  was  set 
S.  O.  Richardson  has  been  eleiStd 
president  of  the  Clarksville  (Tena) 
Advertising  Club,  succeeding  J.  I 
Miller. 

Eight  District  Press  Associaiok, 
Georgia,  will  hold  its  annual  Fall  ses¬ 
sion  at  Jessup,  it  was  decided  at  the 
spring  convention  at  Burnt  Fort,  Gl 
April  13. 

Edwin  M.  Roy,  Arahi  (La.)  St.  Btr- 
nard  Voice,  was  elected  president  oi 
the  South  Louisiana  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  session  in  Baton 
Rouge,  April  7.  The  recently  adopted 
Graphic  Arts  Code  was  the  main  topic 
of  discussion  at  the  session.  A  dele 
gation  from  the  North  Louisiana  Presi 
Association  attended  the  meeting. 

Members  of  the  State  House  Piks 
Asscxiiation  furnished  the  entertainment 
features  at  the  annual  banquet  tendered 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Josept 
Ely,  by  members  of  the  legislature  re 
cently.  Party  lines  were  forgotten  n 
the  reporters  proceeded  to  poke  fn; 
on  all  concerned  and  the  skits  vere 
tremendously  funny  and  in  many  cases 
cleverly  applied.  The  affair  was  stage 
managed  by  L.  G.  Bentley  of  the  Bot- 
ton  Globe,  with  Thomas  (Tarens  as  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies.  The  actors  wen 
E.  B.  Sergeant,  Transcrit;  James  Gid- 
foyle,  Worcester  Telegram;  Bentley  and 
L.  G.  Hanscom  of  the  Globe;  Donald 
MePhee,  Springfield  Union;  Henn 
Logan,  Springfield  Republican;  Karl 
Ryan  and  Thomas  O’Day,  State  Hoose 
News  Service;  Grover  Hoyt,  Brocktm 
Enterprise,  and  the  production  writter 
by  James  Guilfoyle,  Carens  and  Hans¬ 
com. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

JOHN  J.  LYNCH,  city  editor.  Beacon 
(N.  Y.)  News,  to  Miss  Ann  Eliza¬ 
beth  Brady,  of  Newburgh,  recently  in 
Newburgh. 

Bernard  Berger,  city  editor,  Jewish 
Morning  Journal,  Philadelphia,  and 
president  of  the  Interlingual  Press  of 
America,  to  Miss  Helen  Pincus,  April 
15.  They  sailed  April  21  from  New 
York  on  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Europe. 

Warren  Hamilton  Flood,  sports 
writer  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  Al¬ 
bany,  to  Mary  O’Neil,  radio  critic  of 
the  Sunday  Knickerbcxrker  Press,  last 
week. 

J.  Hugh  McNeill,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph,  to  Miss  Ellen  Elizabeth  McCully, 
at  Havre  De  Grace,  Md.,  April  21. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

JOSEPH  S.  DILLON,  for  38  yean 
publisher  of  the  Lafontaine  (Ind.) 
I V eekly  Herald,  disposed  of  his  inter¬ 
ests  April  11  to  Lawrence  Banthamand 
Earl  Hamer  of  Wabash,  Ind.  Die; 
will  continue  publication. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Darr,  publisher  of  tbe 
Marshall  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  soldi*! 
paper  to  H.  L.  Storey,  publisher  oi 
the  News-Record  of  that  place.  Tbe 
papers  have  been  combined  into  the 
only  newspaper  in  Madison  County. 

Sale  of  the  Tom  Bean  (Tex.)  Tims 
to  Russell  W.  Bryant,  owner  and  pnb- 
lisher  of  the  Howe  (Tex.)  Messenge 
was  announced  April  11.  The  ne» 
management  plans  an  eight-page  paptf 
Pearce  I^ublishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  oi  Sim-, 
coe,  Ont.,  has  merged  its  Walrfr* 
(Ont.)  Star,  a  weekly,  with  the  Sm 
coe  Reformer  and  will  unite  both  umk 
the  name  the  Norfolk  Ohsener,  wit- 
offices  of  publication  in  Simeoe. 


CUTTEN  DENIED  NEW  TRIAL 

Arthur  W.  Cutten.  Chicago  gn® 
speculator,  recently  lost  his  fight  W 
a  new  trial  in  the  case  brought  agains 
him  by  John  R.  Mauff,  “ghost  wnter 
who  recently  won  a  $10, (100  verdict  is 
compensation  for  writing  magazuie 
tides  under  Mr.  Cutten’s  name  w 
“using  influence”  with  the  Hoover 
ministration  to  obtain  changes 
federal  regulations  in  the  grain  marked 
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IS  ONE  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF 


HOE 
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Each  step  has  been  forward  with  Hoe.  As  speed  demands  in¬ 
creased,  Hoe  had  the  answer.  In  the  early  and  advanced  use  of 
anti-friaion  bearings;  in  the  elimination  of  forced  and  harmonic 
vibrations;  in  the  improvements  in  safety  construction — in  faa  in 
every  necessary  engineering  feature  Hoe  has  led  the  advance. 

This  fact  is  significant.  To  buyers  of  presses  it  is  paramount. 
Publishers  wisely  consider  a  new  press  from  the  investment  point 
of  view — not  merely  how  much  it  costs,  but  what  will  be  the 
return  on  the  investment. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  publishers  have  favored  Hoe. 
That  this  should  be  and  still  is  true  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
fact  that  Hoe  assures  a  maximum  return  on  the  publishers’ 
investment. 


IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY  .  .  .  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 
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Cl^littuary 

JAMES  TELFORD,  58,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News- 
Tribune  Company,  died  at  his  home  at 
Beaver  Falls  April  16  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  John 
T.  Telford,  who  with  Jacob  Weyand, 
founded  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Tri¬ 
bune  in  1875. 

John  M.  Fields,  82,  at  one  time  pul>- 
lisher  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and 
founder  of  the  Southwest  Farmer- 
Stockman,  now  the  Oklahoma  Farmer- 
Stockman,  died  April  17  at  Wichita, 
Kan.  Until  last  December,  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wichita  Federal  Land  Bank. 
In  his  long  and  colorful  career,  he  was 
twice  Republican  candidate  for  gover¬ 
nor  of  Oklahoma  and  member  of  A.  and 
M.  College  faculty  at  Stillwater,  Okla. 
The  Farmer-Stockman  and  Times  are 
now  owned  by  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  which  is  also  publisher 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 

Allan  Pollack  Douglas,  76,  vet¬ 
eran  newspaperman,  died  at  New  Glas¬ 
gow,  Nova  Scotia,  April  19.  In  1890 
he  founded  the  New  Glasgow  Enter- 
trrise.  His  partner  was  Albert  Dranis, 
brother  of  the  late  Senator  William 
Dennis,  Halifax.  He  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  newspaper  work  in  1926  when  pub¬ 
lication  suspended. 

S.  Edgar  Nicholson,  72,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kokoma  (Ind)  Morning 
Times  and  national  prohibition  leader, 
died  at  Media,  Pa.,  April  17  following 
an  illness  of  paralysis.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  of  1895 
and  drafted  the  Nicholson  Bill,  which 
put  many  saloons  out  of  business 
through  a  blanket  protest  filed  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  city  wards.  His  wife  and 
two  children  survive. 

Parvin  DeGaris,  78,  river  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
and  veteran  member  of  the  editorial 
staff,  died  April  17.  His  wife  sur- 
vices. 

WiLUAM  T.  Skelly,  39,  former 
president  of  the  Todelo  Mailers  Union 
and  for  25  years  an  employe  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  mailing  room,  died  last 
week  in  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  after 
a  week’s  illness  of  pneumonia.  His 
wife,  a  son  and  a  daughter  survive. 

J.  G.  Hardie,  44,  for  18  years  editor 
of  the  Purcell  (Okla.)  Register,  died 
.April  18  at  an  Oklahoma  City  hospital 
of  a  pulmonary  infection. 

A.  W.  PuETT,  44,  publisher,  Robert 
Lee  (Tex.)  Observer  since  1924,  died 
April  17  after  an  attack  of  indigestion. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  eight 
children. 

Newton  Baldmin  Everett,  71,  for 
20  years  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  circulation  department,  died 
April  18  at  the  Queen  of  the  Angels 
Hospital  after  an  illness  of  several 
months. 

John  G.  Kelson,  71,  of  the  business 
staff.  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  for 
many  years  past,  died  at  his  home  this 
week  after  a  long  illness. 

Fred  Snetser,  69,  for  many  years 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Marianna 
(Ark.)  Index,  and  later  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  in  Texas,  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  Stillwater,  Tex.,  recently.  A 
year  ago  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paraly¬ 
sis.  but  had  recovered. 

Walter  Wood,  84,  owner  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Millville  (N.  J.)  Donlx 
Republican,  and  prominent  for  manv 
years  in  Philadelphia  as  an  iron  mer¬ 
chant  and  agent,  died  in  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C.,  while  on  a 
business  trip  April  20. 

James  Virgil  Travis,  75,  who  or¬ 
ganized  the  Camden  (Tenn.)  Chron¬ 
icle  in  1890,  and  had  been  in  active 
charge  since,  died  April  21  at  his  home 
there  following  a  brief  illness  of  heart 
disease.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  four  children. 

Reginald  Hearst  Heiser,  38,  form¬ 
erly  with  the  advertising  and  circulation 
staffs  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Leader-Tri¬ 
bune,  died  in  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  fight  over  a  young  woman 
while  attending  a  party.  He  was  the 
son  of  George  B.  Heiser,  retired  news¬ 
papermen  and  publisher  of  the  Leader- 


Tribune  before  its  merger  with  the 
Marion  Chronicle  about  three  years 
ago 

William  V^elpeau  Rooker,  74,  at¬ 
torney  and  co-founder  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  Noblesville,  Ind.  He  had 
not  been  in  good  health  for  several 
months.  Mr.  Rooker  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Indianapolis,  CThicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati  before  forming 
a  partnership  with  the  former  U.  S. 
Sen.  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska,  to  found 
the  World-Herald  in  1885.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter. 

Rockwell  Kent,  76,  well-known 
newspaper  proofreader,  until  his  recent 
illness  with  the  New  York  American, 
died  April  20  in  the  Swedish  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  following  several  months  ill¬ 
ness.  He  had  been  employed  for  many 
years  as  a  proofreader  on  the  New 
York  Sun,  New  York  Herald  and  the 
New  York  American.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  a  sister. 

John  W.  Robinson,  80,  dean  of  York 
County,  Me.,  newspaperman  died  at  his 
home  in  Biddeford  Me.  April  22.  He 
started  his  career  with  the  Concord 
(N.  H.)  Monitor  54  years  ago  and  sub¬ 
sequently  became  city  editor  of  the 
Biddeford  (Me.)  Journal;  city  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram;  founder 
with  George  L.  Sands  of  the  Biddeford 
(Me.)  Daily  Record  in  1895  and  then 
columnist  and  special  writer  for  the 
combined  Journal  and  Record  when  it 
merged  in  1926.  His  wife  and  a  son. 
Prof.  Kenneth  Robinson,  of  Dartmouth, 
survive. 

Ben  S.  Jacobs,  55,  of  the  Boston 
Post  advertising  staff  for  the  past  20 
years,  died  at  his  home  in  Swampscott, 
Mass.,  April  22,  at  the  age  of  55.  After 
being  a  newspaper  reporter  in  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  he  was  engaged  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  in  Paterson, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Boston  before  go¬ 
ing  with  the  Post.  His  wife  survives 
him. 

Charles  H.  Stecker,  77,  former  city 
editor.  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Argus,  died  on  April  21.  He  became 
city  editor  in  1890  in  which  position  he 
served  for  ten  years. 

Charts  T.  Grandy,  70,  widely 
known  in  newspaper  circles,  died  April 
23  at  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  of  heart 
disease.  After  being  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Grandy  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Washington  Post  and  later  purchased 
and  edited  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times. 
Later  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a 
paper  in  Richmond.  A  few  years  later 
he  retired  from  newspaper  work  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  other  interests,  dividing 
his  time  between  Elizabeth  City  and 
Washington. 

Alfred  J.  Fleming,  early  day  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
di^  last  week  at  his  home  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  “Ajax”  Fleming,  as  he  was  known, 
was  editor  of  the  old  St.  Joseph  News 
and  the  Press,  and  for  a  time  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  He  was  the  father  of  Claude 
Fleming,  newspaper  editor  at  Knob- 
noster,  Mo. 

HECTOR  TURNBULL 

Hector  Turnbull,  former  drama  critic 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  producers  in  the  motion 
picture  industry,  died  April  8  a^t  his 
home  in  New  Hope,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of 
49.  Mr.  Turnbull  produced  many  sik- 
cessful  pictures  while  with  the  Para¬ 
mount  and  Fox  companies.  Mr.  Turn- 
bull’s  wife,  who  was  Blanche  Lasky,  a 
sister  of  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  theatrical  pro¬ 
ducer,  died  in  1931  in  California. 

WRITER  A  SUICIDE 

Leaving  a  note  saying  that  it  “seems 
best  in  the  end,”  Arthur  Shumway,  28, 
fiction  writer  and  a  columnist  on  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.1  News-Journal, 
and  formerly  a  feature  writer  on 
Chicago  and  Evanston,  Ill.,  newspapers, 
shot  and  killed  himself  in  Daytona 
Beach  April  23.  He  gave  up  newspaper 
work  in  Chicago  and  went  to  Florida  in 
an  effort  to  regain  his  health. 


IRWIN  THOMAS 

Had  Represented  Evening  World  at 

Albany  Correspondent 

Irwin  Thomas,  who  had  represented 
the  old  New  York  Evening  World  as 
legislative  correspondent  in  Albany, 
died  suddenly  April  24  at  the  Hotel  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Albany,  where  he  was 
staying.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  brother 
of  Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright, 
who  died  several  years  ago.  His  home 
was  at  New  Rochelle.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  known  for  many 
years  as  a  careful  and  conscientious 
newspaper  man.  He  was  with  the  old 
New  York  Evening  World  for  many 
years  and  at  one  time  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 

In  1929  he  received  public  recogni¬ 
tion  for  recovering  and  returning  Hou- 
don’s  bust  of  Washington,  which  was 
stolen  from  the  State  Library  at  -Albany 
during  a  fire  in  1911.  In  his  spare  time 
Mr.  Thomas  had  worked  for  several 
years  to  trace  the  sculpture  and  at  last 
found  it  on  a  farm  in  Broome  County, 
compelling  its  possessor  to  return  it  to 
Albany.  President  Roosevelt,  then 
Governor,  thanked  Mr.  Thomas  pub¬ 
licly. 

DAVID  LINCOLN  LUKE 

David  Lincoln  Luke,  69,  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  New  York,  died  April  21  in 
the  Savoy- Plaza  Hotel,  New  York,  of 
a  heart  attack,  after  witnessing  the  cir¬ 
cus  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  He  was 
born  in  Rockland,  Del.,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1885.  He  spent  his  entire  life  in 
the  paper  industry  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  and  president  of  the 
company  for  the  past  15  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  seven  children, 
seven  grandchildren,  three  brothers  and 
a  sister. 

WRITER  ACQUITTED 

Freed  of  False  Pretense  Charge  for 
Using  Other  Man’s  Material 

(Sjiecial  to  Editor  ft  Publisher) 

Toronto,  April  23 — Harold  A.  Griggs, 
magazine  writer,  was  acquitted  by  a 
General  Sessions  Jury  under  Judge 
O’Connell  here  on  a  charge  of  obtain¬ 
ing  $600  from  the  MacLean  Publishing 
Company,  Limited,  by  false  pretenses 
through  the  sale  of  twelve  financial  ar¬ 
ticles  at  $50  each  on  “How  to  Get  Rich” 
to  MacLean’s  Magazine. 

Griggs  allegedly  represented  himself 
as  the  author  of  the  articles,  whereas 
they  were  found  to  be  practically  word 
for  word  with  a  book  written  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  Herbert  Casson,  who  protested 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  MacLean’s. 
Griggs  explained  he  had  clipped  the  ar¬ 
ticles  from  advertisements  in  a  Ceylon 
newspaper  13  years  ago  when  resident 
in  India  and,  thinking  the  material  free 
and  that  he  had  the  right  to  use  it, 
had  rewritten  it  to  a  certain  extent  to 
bring  it  up  to  date.  He  denied  he  had 
represented  himself  as  the  author. 

As  Griggs  was  ordered  released  from 
the  prisoner’s  dock,  he  broke  into 
tears. 

U.  S.  JOB  FOR  GIEGENGACK 

New  York  Man  Succeeds  G.  S. 

Carter  as  Public  Printer 

(Special  to  Editor  ft  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  24 — 
George  H.  Carter,  public  printer  since 
1921,  and  former  Iowa  and  Washington 
newspaperman,  will  be  succeeded  as 
director  of  the  Crovernment  Printing 
Office  by  A.  E.  Giegengack,  an  execu¬ 
tive  in  printing  concerns  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  wartime  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Mr.  Giegengack,  a  resident  of  Rock¬ 
ville  Center,  N.  Y.,  is  a  Democrat  and 
had  the  backing  of  the  party  in  his  and 
nearby  districts.  He  was  one  of  a 
large  number  of  candidates  to  succeed 
Mr.  Carter,  a  Republican. 


WIDOW  ASKS  HALF  Qr 
DAICHES*  INSURANCE 

Wife  of  Slain  Agency  PretiJc^ 

Brings  Suit  Demanding  HrU 
of  Firm’s  Assets —  Insur¬ 
ance  Totaled  $300,000 

(Special  to  Editor  ft  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  23 — A  suit  for  Irf 
the  $300,000  insurance  left  by  £1 
Daiches,  president  of  the  Thomas  H 
Bowers  Advertising  Company,  wijj 
he  was  shot  to  death  here  March  3  h 
unknown  assailants,  was  filed  last  Frxfai 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Belle  T.  Daichej 
who  also  asked  for  half  the  assets  oi 
the  advertising  agency. 

Named  as  defendants  are  Louis  I 
W’eitzman  of  New  York  City,  Ch^ 
man  of  the  Board;  S.  A.  Weitzna; 
and  E.  F.  Weitzman,  directors;  ant 
B.  W.  Williams,  an  employe,  all  g 
whom  are  stockholders.  The  bill  4 
putes  the  claim  of  Louis  Weitznai 
third  cousin  of  Mrs.  Daiches  and  he 
husband's  successor  as  head  of  dx 
Bowers  agency,  to  the  insurance  an! 
company  assets.  The  bill  asks  that  th 
company  be  liquidated  and  that  the  oi- 
ficials  be  restrained  from  paying  Weitz¬ 
man  more  than  $75,()(X),  which  amona, 
according  to  the  bill,  Daiches  owedftt 
company. 

Daiches  transferred  his  insurance  to 
the  agency  upon  becoming  president,  th 
bill  states,  but  Mrs.  Daiches  claims  a 
half  because  her  husband  owned  W: 
the  company’s  stock.  S.  B.  W’eitnm: 
this  week  cited  an  audit  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business,  showing  that 
Weitzman  owns  420  shares;  Daiches, 
two ;  and  Mr.  Williams  and  the  othe 
Weitzman  brothers  a  total  of  eigh 
Weitzman  said  the  total  insurance  d« 
the  company,  some  of  which  has  alreaf 
been  paid,  is  $287,000,  subject  to  $34,0(1 
borrowed  on  the  policies;  that  $20,(l(l( 
is  payable  to  Mrs.  Daiches  and  tfar 
all  of  this  insurance  was  taken  over  ior 
the  firm  prior  to  Louis  Weitnrnn's 
purchase  of  its  stock. 

The  bill  describes  Weitzman  as  i 
money  lender  who  came  to  Daiche 
aid  during  1929,  buying  up  all  of  ti* 
debts  of  the  company  at  a  discount  aoc 
receiving  in  return  all  the  stock  i 
the  firm.  Weitzman,  according  to  thi 
bill,  was  to  hold  the  stock  until  hi 
had  been  repaid  the  money  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced.  He  was  to  become  chainm: 
of  the  board,  and  he  and  Daiches  wtri 
to  share  the  profits  equally.  Cancdla 
tion  of  the  debts  and  transfer  of  th 
stock,  the  bill  states,  were  not  recorfc 
in  the  books  for  a  year,  in  order  th* 
the  company  would  show  a  better  fitas- 
cial  condition  than  existed. 

A  temporary  injunction  restrain 
the  Bowers  agency  from  declaring diyi; 
dends  or  otherwise  paying  its  cfc 
stockholder,  Louis  Weitzman,  nx« 
than  $1(X),0(K)  was  granted  this  w 
to  Mrs.  Daiches.  In  granting  the  orde 
the  judge  also  enjoined  the  ageno 
from  transferring  out  of  Cook  coop 
the  proceeds  of  $300,(X)0  insurance  o 
Daiches’  life,  which  is  payable  to  ft 
firm.  The  order  is  iii  force  penW 
settlement  of  the  suit  which  ^ 
Daiches  instigated  last  week  for  a  bal: 
share  of  the  company  and  its  assets- 

IRVING  BROMILEY 

Irving  Bromiley,  senior  partner  t 
Bromiley-Ross,  Inc.,  outdoor  adverte- 
ing  agency.  New  York,  died  of  apo¬ 
plexy  the  night  of  April  19  at  his  1^ 
in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  He  lud  b« 
prominent  in  advertising  for  25 
and  was  credited  with  originating  ^ 
board  advertising  themes  for 
States  tires,  Ho^  tires, 
ginger  ale,  and  many  other  prod^ 
He  was  49  years  old.  He  is 
by  a  widow,  two  daughters,  and  a  soo- 

REPORTER  KILLS  SELF 

Gilbert  R.  Smith,  a  reporter  f«  » 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post, 
life  at  his  home  April  19  by  sho^ 
himself.  He  had  been  employed  by 
Journal-Post  nine  years  and 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
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PUBLISHERS  JAM  WALDORF  BALLROOM  FOR  BUREAU’S  DINNER 


William  Lyon  Phelps 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
came  to  a  climax  socially  on  the  night 
of  April  26,  when  the  grand  ballroom 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  was  filled 
to  its  capacity  by  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  their  wives,  and  guests.  Re¬ 
quest  for  ticket  exceeded  the  number 
that  could  be  accommodated. 


Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia 


Approximately  900  perons  were  pres¬ 
ent,  the  occasion  being  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  A.N.P.A.  This  was  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  these  banquets. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau,  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  was  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  evening.  He  called  the  meeting 


Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


to  order  and  male  a  brief  introductory 
address.  He  then  introduced  James 
G.  Stahlman,  publisher  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  who  took  charge  of  the 
program  as  toastmaster. 

As  the  dinner  progressed,  attention 
of  the  dinners  was  largely  centered  on 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  wife  of 
the  President,  who  had  come  from 


James  G.  Stahlman 


Washington  to  be  one  of  the  speakers. 

Another  speaker  was  the  stocky,  un¬ 
conventional  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia.  The  third  wis 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  professor  oi 
literature  at  Yale  University. 

A  special  musical  program  was  pr^ 
sented  by  the  singers  from  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


PUBUSHERS  CONSIDER  MANY 
VITAL  PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


studied  it  to  effect,  and  it  would  be  an 
unnecesMry  imposition  upon  your  time 
and  patience  for  me  to  repeat  the  an¬ 
alysis  that  is  already  completed  in  your 
own  mind.  Its  aim  is  monopoly.  Its 
result  will  be  monopoly,  and  it  is  re¬ 
garded  with  all  the  abhorrence  with 
which  English-speaking  men  instinc¬ 
tively  regard  monopoly. 

Some  reference  was  made  by  a  for¬ 
mer  speaker  to  an  injunction  rendered 
against  the  newsprint  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  Federal  Courts  in  1917, 
a  decree  which  is  still  in  full  force  and 
effect,  never  modified,  never  overruled. 
But  there  is  an  earlier  decree,  my 
friends,  the  decree  in  the  case  of  Darcey 
vs.  Allen,  decided  in  1603,  known  to  all 
lawyers  as  the  monopoly  case,  in  which 
the  English  intolerance  of  monopoly,  in 
principle,  in  attempt,  in  any  guise,  was 
declared  by  the  High  Court,  and  I 
want  to  remind  you  that  that  decree  is 
also  one  that  has  never  been  overruled 
and  is  still  one  of  the  guiding  principles 
of  Anglo-Saxon  life  and  civilization. 

It  happened  that  I  was  counsel  for 
the  Government  in  the  case  in  which 
the  newsprint  paper  trust  was  perpet¬ 
ually  enjoined  from  fixing  prices  or 
parceling  its  customers.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remind  you  that  I  was 
deputized  by  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  to  indict,  or  rather, 
to  investigate,  the  newsprint  paper 
manufacturers  at  that  time,  IS  years 
ago.  I  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Grand 
July  room  investigating  the  methods  by 
which  the  price  of  newsprint  was  then 
made  and  maintained.  The  association 
of  that  day  had  no  minute  book.  They 
held  no  formal  meetings.  They  had  no 
points  of  contact  except  an  occasional 
luncheon  in  Montreal. 

Their  method  was  the  parceling  out 
of  customers.  There  was  no  uniformity 
in  price.  You  couldn’t  transfer  your 
patronage  from  one  mill  to  another. 
The  price  seemed  to  be  fashioned  upon 
the  amount  of  the  net  return  of  your 
business  for  the  year  immediately  past. 
If  you  had  made  so  much,  you  would 
then  be  asked  to  pay  for  newsprint  the 
year  following  a  price  which  would 
just  about  absorb  what  you  had  made 
in  the  year  previous. 


The  Government  decided  not  to  indict 
all  the  memliers  of  the  association  in 
that  case  but  only  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  feeling  that  guilt  is  personal 
and  must  be  brought  home  to  as  limited 
a  number  as  possible.  The  indictment 
ran  against  the  seven  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  consisting  of  some 
very  well-known  and  respected  names 
which  at  this  time  I  will  not  endeavor 
to  recall. 

They  pleaded  nolo  contendere,  ac¬ 
cepted  fines,  and  consented  to  a  perpet¬ 
ual  injunction,  which  is  still  in  force 
and  effect 

Now  they  are  attempting,  under  the 
invitation  of  the  Government  and  the 
NR  A.  to  do  legally  what  they  were 
indicted  for  merely  attempting  a  little 
while  ago,  and  to  accomplish,  despite 
the  injunction  order,  what  the  courts 
have  prohibited.  This  is  a  reversion 
not  only  to  monopoly  in  principle,  but 
to  monopoly  in  its  most  repulsive  form, 
monopolies  in  the  form  which  almost 
occasioned  armed  revolt  in  England, 
and  which  reached  their  worst  under 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  They 


were  created  by  letters  patent  from 
the  Crown;  in  other  words,  they  had 
governmental  sanction. 

We  have  had  many  monopolies  which 
the  courts  have  been  called  upon  to 
restrain,  which  have  been  accomplished 
through  agreement  of  interested  par¬ 
ties,  but  now  apparently  we  are  going 
back  to  the  medieval  concept  of  mo¬ 
nopoly,  with  the  sanction  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  There  is  no  distinction  that 
I  can  see  between  the  letters  patent  of 
Elizabeth  and  Henry  VIII  and  the  let¬ 
ters  patent  of  the  NRA. 

There  is  another  curious  analogy, 
my  friends,  between  the  monopolies 
of  that  early  day  and  the  monopolies 
of  the  moment.  In  these  various 
crown  decrees,  or  letters  patent,  the 
preambles  invariably  contain  some 
declaration  of  public  benefit  that  would 
ensue  from  the  granting  of  the  mo- 
noply. 

For  instance,  the  monoply  for  the 
sale  of  starch  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  contained  in  its  preamble  a  state¬ 
ment  that  it  would  prevent  the  waste 
of  wheat  as  a  foodstuff.  The  mo¬ 


nopoly  for  the  manufacture  of  playing 
cards  contained  one  of  those  disarm¬ 
ing  and.  as  I  may  call  it,  "new  deal" 
preambles.  It  was  said  that  there  wert 
many  able-bodied  subjects  of  the  queen, 
who  might  otherwise  go  to  plowing, 
who  were  now  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing  playing  cards,  and  that  for  that 
reason,  for  that  great  public  purpose, 
it  pleased  her  majesty  to  grant  the 
undisputed  and  exclusive  monoply  for 
the  manufacture  of  playing  cards. 

It  is  funny  how  history  shows  a  div 
position  to  repeat  itself  I 

The  proposed  newsprint  code  is 
monoply,  make  no  mistake  about  it 
It  is  an  attempt  to  control  the  raw 
product  of  the  publishing  business,  and 
a  business  whose  raw  prcxluct  is  abso¬ 
lutely  under  the  arbitrary  and  irr^ 
sponsible  control  of  anyone,  be  it  ad¬ 
ministrator  or  government,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  independent  footing 
at  all. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  cheering  and  in¬ 
spiring  fact  that  the  great  newspa|« 
profession  should  be  conscious  of  its 
duty  to  itself,  yes,  and  to  the  country 
at  large.  It  is  unlike  any  other  call¬ 
ing.  It  is  different  from  any  other 
profession.  It  has  been  truthfully  de 
scribed  as  the  fourth  estate.  It  is  one 
of  the  integral  parts  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  of  democracy. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  and  crushing 
arraignment  of  our  capacity  for  sdf- 
government  if  the  orgaiis  of  expres¬ 
sion.  the  organs  of  critiesm,  the  or¬ 
gans  of  watchfulness  and  guards 
ship  of  democracy  should  voluntarily 
submit  to  any  attempt  whatever  to 
repress  them,  to  gag  them,  to  qualify, 
hamper,  impede,  enfeeble  or  endangw 
them  in  any  way  or  degree.  And  L 
as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  lawyer,  not  as 
a  man  with  some  connection  with  yoor 
profession,  unimportant  but  still  one 
of  which  I  am  proud,  but  as  a  citu* 
and  an  American,  I  speak  with  grafr 
tilde,  with  a  sense  of  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  newspapff 
publishers  of  the  United  States  stand 
upon  their  rights  and  upon  their  dt^. 
rights  of  their  own,  and  their  dutw 
to  posterity.  (Applause.) 

WILUAM  B.  McDANIEL 

William  B.  McDaniel,  84,  refii^ 
printer,  formerly  with  the  New 
Herald  and  later  with  the  New  /O" 
Sun,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  died  Apm 
24. 


CELEBRATING  I.N.S.  25TH  BIRTHDAY 


Joseph  V.  Connolly,  head  of  the  International  News  Service,  is  shown  broadcast¬ 
ing  at  C.B.S.  studio,  reviewing  great  news  events  in  LN.S.  history.  With  him 
are  foreign  correspondents  and  notables  of  the  news  world.  Amongst  them, 
left  to  right,  are:  Percy  Bullock,  London  Daily  Mail;  William  A.  Curley,  New 
York  Evening  Journal;  Thomas  Gooch,  Dallat  (Tex.)  Times-HeraJd;  Barry 
Faris,  managing  editor  of  LN.S.;  George  R.  Holmes,  I.N.S.  Washington  Bureau 
chief;  Yushuo  Fuwa,  Japanese  Times;  August  Halfeld,  Local  Anzeiger,  Berlin. 
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COLORS 


MORRILL’S  NEWSPAPER 

INKS  Demonstrate  Th 


eir  Supremacy 

The  total  Daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of  Newspapers  in  the  UNITED  STATES  is 

•  59,215,868  * 

46%  of  this  enormous  circulation  is  printed  with  MORRILL'S  ink;  Black  and  Colors. 
When  you  buy  MORRILL'S  Ink  you  receive  a  quality  product  that  is  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  more  than  94  years  of  experience  in  working  effectively  with  practical 
printers. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.  „ra 

DIVISION 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  SIXTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


This  IS  a  facsimile  of  a  portion  of  a 
page  advertisement  in  three  colors 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
leading  Metropolitan 
newspapers. 
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REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT 
TO  A.N.P.A, 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

• 

report  to  you  the  various  activities  of 
his  Committee,  and  will  no  doubt  point 
out  to  you  that  we  are  fortunate  in 
living  in  one  of  the  few  countries  that 
to-day  enjoys  a  press  that  is  without 
political  restraint. 

The  Newspaper  Boy. 

Of  the  Newspaper  Boy  and  the_  many 
efforts  being  made  to  prevent  his  fol¬ 
lowing  his  vocation,  and  of  attempted 
legislation  designed  to  bring  about  the 
prohibition  of  work  of  any  kind  by  any 
person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  you 
will  hear  much  during  these  sessions. 

Newsprint 

Not  only  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code 
but  others  have  commanded  our  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  year,  including  that  of 
the  newsprint  manufacturers.  This  Code 
has  necessitated  much  labor  on  the 
part  of  our  Paper  Committee,  which 
has  attended  many  conferences  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  hearings  in  connection 
therewith.  That  Comnlittee  will  inform 
you  of  its  labors,  not  yet  concluded,  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  ncws{H‘int  business  on 
the  North  American  continent,  and  will 
present  for  your  consideration  and  for 
such  action  as  you  may  deem  best  a 
recent  prc^sal  pregnant  with  every 
danger  inherent  in  monopolies. 

Radio 

The  important  advance  in  and  suc¬ 
cessful  results  of  the  work  of  the  Radio 
Committee,  under  the  able  guidance  of 
its  Chairman,  E.  H.  Harris,  are  known 
to  you  all.  Following  many  meetings 
with  representatives  of  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  broadcasters,  the  ten-point 
program  was  perfected  and  is  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  that  program.  Radio 
Press  Bureaus  have  been  set  up  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  those 
Bureaus  receive  from  press  ass^ations 
and  prepare  for  broadcasting  brief  news 
dispatdies  of  general  and  national  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.  Harris  will  submit  a  report 
that  will  awaken  much  interest,  and 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  the  subject  of 
much  discussion. 

Advertising  Agents 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ad¬ 
vertising  ^ents  will  fall  far  short  of 
demonstrating  adequately  the  excellence 
of  its  work  and  the  constancy  with 
which  it  is  carried  on,  but  in  these  un¬ 
certain  times  when  cr^it  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  structure  and  methods  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  are  of  such  vital  importance, 
every  one  of  you  will  realize  the  es¬ 
sential  character  of  the  work  this  Com¬ 
mittee  is  doing,  and  the  appreciation 
due  to  those  members  of  the  Committee 
who  have  so  whole-heartedly  rendered 
us  this  service. 

Bureau  of  Advertising 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  has  not  been  easy.  Almost  every 


NBA 

successful  training  and 
welfare  service  for  carrier 
boys  that  will  enable 
YOUR  newspaper  to  in¬ 
crease  its  HOME-deliv- 
cred  circulation  at  LOW 
cost.  Write  to 

NEWSPAPER  BOVS 
OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


possible  obstacle  has  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  increased  advertising  volume, 
such  as  bank  holidays,  adverse  legisla¬ 
tion,  business  uncertainty,  etc.  That  the 
Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau,  in 
the  person  of  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  its 
Chairman,  can  report  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties 
is  a  matter  worthy  of  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulation. 

I  urge  that  you  give  the  most  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  this  report. 

Labor 

The  uncertain  conditions  of  the  year 
have  been  reflected  in  the  work  of  both 
the  Union  Labor  and  Open  Shop  De¬ 
partments,  both  of  which  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  active.  Harvey  J.  Kelly  will 
tell  you  of  some  of  the  dmiculties  con¬ 
fronted  and  solved  by  his  Department, 
and  H.  W.  Flagg  will  tell  you  of  some 
of  the  valuable  work  done  by  his  De¬ 
partment. 

Other  Committees 

All  of  your  Committees  have  faced 
difficult  problems  and  have  worked 
faithfully  and  well  to  protwt  your  in¬ 
terests,  and  each  of  them  will  submit  a 
report  worthy  of  attention.  E.  M. 
Antrim,  Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  tell  you  how  the  work  he 
and  his  C<Mnmittee  have  done  will  re¬ 
sult  in  added  savings  to  your  newspaper ; 
S.  H.  Kauffmann  will  report  on  the 
always  excellent  work  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department;  Victor  F.  Bidder  will 
report  on  the  developments  in  the  print- 


Discussing  convention  news  (1.  to  r.) 
J.  A.  Muehling  of  the  Manchester  (N, 
H.)  Union-Leader  and  L.  E.  Aldrich 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


ing  trade  schools,  and  John  Stewart 
Bryan  will  bring  to  you  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  the  postal  problems  to  be 
confronted,  and  the  best  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  them.  Elach  Committee  has 
had  but  one  motive  in  its  work,  and 
that  is  to  serve  the  newspaper  business 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 


Federal  Laws 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  havtJ 
announce  that  we  have  suffered  an  irn. 
parable  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  E.E 
Baker,  who  throughout  the  yeari  ij, 
served  faithfully  and  well  an^ 
advice  and  experience  were  of  inot^ 
able  value  to  us  all.  Mr.  Baker,  at 
time  of  his  death,  was  Chairman  of 
Federal  Laws  Committee,  and  as  a  nan 
of  respect  that  office  has  been  |q 
vacant. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  co-opentit 
with  the  Committee  in  the  necessm 
legislative  work,  and  the  report  of 
committee  will  demonstrate  its  activife 
during  the  year.  As  you  all  know  tie: 
has  been  much  legislation  introduced  i 
the  Congress,  the  enactment  of  whic 
would  prove  inimical  to  the  interests  d 
the  newspaper  publishing  business.  Tit 
Committee  has  been  constantly  alert  ft 
such  legislation  and  has  been  actini 
its  opposition,  as  its  report  will  show. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  i 
though  the  work  of  the  year  has  bee 
strenuous  and  time-absorbing,  I 
enjoyed  my  term  of  office  as  yo* 
President.  The  Board  of  Directors,  th 
Committees  and  individual  memlie! 
have  cooperated  to  make  my  task  a 
President  as  easy  as  possible  under  ih 
circumstances  and  I  am  deeply  apfn. 
ciative  of  their  kindness  and  cooperatkt 
Howard  Davis, 
Presided. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Is  The  IDEAL  Test  Gty 

I  i  ^  ^  RESORTjS  in  Registier 
I  :  Citys  45  mile  shore  line, 

I  j 

I  IN  during 

i  summer  months 


There  Is  No  "Summer  Slack" 
In  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  population  of  “Register  City” — ^the  territory  covered  by  The  New 
Haven  Register — INCREASES  in  Summer.  There's  no  Summer  “let-up” 
to  sales  in  the  New  Haven  market.  A  shore  line  of  45  miles  along  Long 
Island  Sound  brings  hundreds  INTO  this  field  every  Summer.  Chain 
grocery  stores  open  from  50  to  75  stores  in  this  section  for  the  purpose 
of  catering  to  this  added  population. 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 

Net  Paid  Circulation  Every  Evening 

EXCEEDS  60,000  COPIES 

The  New  Haven  Register  offers  CONCENTRATED  circulation  in  this 
fertile  field  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  all  year  'round  markets  in 
America.  Inexpensive  to  COVER  because  it  is  a  ONE  paper  market 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 

JVeiv  York  —  Boston  —  Chicago  —  Detroit 


We  have  served  the  interest  of  newspapers  exclusively  and  impartially  for 
a  decade.  Compare  the  above  features  of  our  service  with  those  offered  by 
other  organizations. 


task  t 
ider  Ht 
iPf- 


WE  CONDUCT  MORE  COOKING  SCHOOLS  FOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  ORGANIZATION— THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON 


Booking  Now  for  Fall  Season  1934 


Home  Economics  Service  corporation 

247  PARK  AVENUE  Established  1924  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WE  REPEAT- 

there  is  a  difference  in 

COOKING  SCHOOLS 


The  ‘‘Home  Economics”  Cooking  School  Plan  Includes: 


T HESE  results  can  be  secured  only  when  the  Cooking  School  is  conducted  under  a 
proven  plan  by  an  experienced  organization  with  efficient  personnel.  The  "Home 
Economics"  plan  has  been  developed  as  a  result  of  over  ten  years  experience  in 
conducting  several  hundred  Cooking  Schools  each  year  for  representative  daily 
newspapers. 


A  DEFINITE  GUARANTEE  of  additional 
national  advertising  from  specified  accounts  is 
included  as  a  part  of  our  contract  with  each 
newspaper.  We  have  never  failed  to  fulhll 
this  guarantee  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
have  exceeded  it.  We  support  the  efforts  of 
newspapers  in  the  solicitation  of  additional 
business  by  consistent  advertising  in  recog¬ 
nized  trade  publications. 

EQUAL  REPRESENTATION  is  given  to  all 
pr^ucts  included  in  the  Cooking  &hool.  We 
do  not  feature  one  product  or  one  classifica¬ 
tion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Our  service 
serves  the  newspaper’s  participating  adver¬ 
tisers  impartially. 

A  WEEKLY  FOOD  PAGE  is  furnished  each 
newspaper  utilizing  our  service.  This  page  is 
edited  by  an  outstanding  authority  on  hcnise- 
hold  subjects  and  contains  each  week  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  the  lecturer  who  conducts  the  School. 


EXPERIENCED  LECTURERS  insure  the 
success  of  every  Cookitw  School  we  conduct. 
We  furnish  lecturers  of  equal  ability  to  all 
newspapers  with  whcxn  we  work.  CKir  staff 
is  composed  of  women  of  wide  experience  in 
Cooking  School  work — all  experts  in  this 
highly  specialized  field  with  a  background  of 
scientific  training  and  practical  experience. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMEN  are  furnished 
the  newspapers  to  assist  in  the  solicitation  of 
local  advertising  for  the  Cooking  School. 
Each  man  is  experienced  in  advertising  work 
and  understarxis  the  problems  of  the  news- 
papier. 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  LECTURER  who 
is  especially  trained  in  this  work  is  furnished 
each  newspaper  to  insure  the  smooth  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Cooking  School.  This  permits  the 
Lecturer  to  devote  her  entire  time  to  the 
important  phases  of  the  School. 


A  COOKING  SCHOOL  should  Create  good  will  for  the  newspaper  with  its  women 
readers  and  advertisers — sell  merchandise  for  participating  local  and  national 
advertisers — produce  a  maximum  amount  of  local  and  national  advertising  linage. 
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TECHNICAL  EXPERTS 
TO  HOLD  MEETING 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineer*’  Group  to  Convene  in 

Philadelphia  in  October — Pro¬ 
gram  Being  Drafted 

The  fifth  annual  conference  of  the 
technical  experts  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Oc¬ 
tober  of  this  year.  The  exact  date  to 
be  set  later. 

This  conference  will  be  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Printing  Industries 
Division  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  Printing 
Research  Institute.  This  will  be  the 
charter  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

There  will  be  a  registration  fee  of 
$2,  to  go  to  the  Institute.  Each  one 
at  the  meeting  will  become  a  subscriber 
member  of  the  Institute  for  the  yt^r 
1935,  and  will  receive  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference  and  all  of  the  bulle¬ 
tins  and  information  issued  by  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Each  one  registering  will  be 
entitled  to  the  reduced  railroad  fare 
provided  for  the  meeting,  which  saving 
in  most  cases  will  exceed  the  registra¬ 
tion  fee.  The  charter  members  of  the 
Institute  must  pay  $5. 

The  Philadelphia  Typothetae  and  the 
craftsmen  organizations  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Local  Section  of  the  A.  S.  M. 
E.  and  the  Philadelphia  Engineers’  Club 
are  cooperating  in  the  local  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  conference.  The  great 
pr’.nting  concerns  of  the  city  will  doubt¬ 
less  open  their  plants  for  inspection,  as 
has  been  the  case  at  preceding  con¬ 
ferences. 

ASKS  CREDITOR’S  RATING 

New  Orlean*  Bank  Petition*  in  Re¬ 
ceivership  Action 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publishir) 

Nashviixe,  Tenn.,  .\pril  18- — Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  of  New 
Orleans,  has  filed  an  intervening  pe¬ 
tition  in  Federal  District  Court  ask¬ 
ing  it  be  recognized  as  a  valid  creditor 
of  the  Tennessee  Publishing  Company, 
now  in  receivership. 

The  Louisiana^  bank,  which  is  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  liquidation,  asked  judgment  of 
$250,000,  alleging  it  had  acquired  250 
$1,000  per  cent  15-year  debenture 
bonds  of  the  Tennessee  Publishing 
Company.  • 

The  petition  was  filed  in  the  suit  of 
C.  O.  Carpenter,  receiver  of  the  Hol- 
ston-Union  Bank  of  Knoxville,  against 
the  publishing  company. 

GOODYEAR  IN  1,000  DAIUES 

Launches  New  “G-3”  Tire  with  Big 
Advertising  Campaign 

Coincident  with  the  announcement  by 
P.  W.  Litchfield,  president  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  of  a  new  and  improved 
tire  to  meet  the  severe  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  modem  automobiles,  the  Gocxl- 
jear  Company  has  launched  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  nearly  1,000  news¬ 
papers  and  a  large  list  of  magazines. 

The  advertising  campaign  starts  in 
large  space  in  newspapers  of  April  29 
and  will  continue  through  the  summer. 
The  sp^ial  campaign  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  in  Goodyear’s  1934  advertising 
appropriation. 

NEW  DRINK  LAUNCHED 

Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  entertained 
A.N.P.A.  convention  visitors  at  a  cock¬ 
tail  party  April  26  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 
Cocktails  served  were  made  from  Mex¬ 
ican  Habanero,  a  rum  drink  being  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  country  by  Mexican 
Habanero  Corporation,  22  East  40th 
street.  New  York  City,  a  client  of  Kim¬ 
ball,  Hubbard  &  Powel.  Distributiem 
has  been  obtained  through  a  number  of 
hotels  in  the  East  and  in  some  Middle- 
Western  cities,  and  advertising  is  begin¬ 
ning  in  newspapers  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  schedule  is  to  be  extended 
as  distribution  is  obtained. 


‘HEEL  POWER” 


A.N.P.A.  GENERAL  MANAGER’S  REPORT 
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specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
Harry  S,  Bressler,  Nyack  {N.  K.)  Journal* 
News 

LAUNCHING  IRRADIATED  MILK 

Four  Chicago  Dairies  Use  Large 
Space  on  New  Product 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  24 — Large  display  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  local  newspapers  has 
been  used  this  week  by  the  leading  lo¬ 
cal  dairy  companies,  imnouncing  the 
new  "irradiated  Vitamin  D  milk.”  The 
milk  is  especially  good  for  protection 
of  children  against  rickets  and  has  spe¬ 
cial  tooth  and  bone  building  values, 
according  to  announcements  of  four 
leading  milk  companies  in  the  Chicago 

Milk  consumption  in  Chicago  has  de¬ 
creased  considerable  during  the  past  few 
years  because  of  the  depression.  Added 
to  this  condition  has  been  spirited  com¬ 
petition  between  local  dairies  and  cut- 
rate  “cash  and  carry”  milk  depots  in 
various  sections  of  the  city. 

The  following  local  companies  have 
used  large  display  advertising  schedules 
in  local  papers  this  week :  Borden’s, 
Bowman’s,  \\‘anzer  and  Wieland.  The 
ads  all  bear  the  seal  denoting  that  ir¬ 
radiated  Vitamin  D  milk  is  accepted 
by  the  .American  Medical  Association’s 
committee  on  foods. 

BREAKS  ALL  SALES  RECORDS 

Rothschild  Store,  Chicago,  Gets  Big 
Response  from  Color  Page 

iSpecial  to  Edit  <r  &  Pubi.ishe<i 

Chicago,  April  24 — A  full-page  color 
advertisement  in  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  broke  all  previous  sales  rec¬ 
ords  at  the  Maurice  L.  Rothschild  store 
here  yesterday  when  crowds  of  women 
shoppers  thronged  the  place  to  purchase 
25,000  gingham  dresses  offered  with 
hat  and  gloves  to  match  at  $1.95. 

A  crowd  of  500  women  was  at  the 
doors  before  the  store  opened  in  the 
morning.  By  noon,  more  than  12,500 
dresses  had  been  sold  and  additional 
merchandise  was  rushed  from  the  fac¬ 
tory. 

“This  is  the  most  sensational  re¬ 
sponse  we  have  ever  experienced,”  said 
.\laurice  L.  Rothsdiild. 

NEW  BASEBALL  HNAL 

The  Chicago  American  has  announced 
“The  Green  Diamond  Final”  on  sale 
after  6:30  p.  m.,  with  complete  base¬ 
ball  scores  to  take  the  place  of  its 
former  7th  final  sports  edition.  A  green 
baseball  diamond  in  the  upper  right-hand 
comer  of  page  one  identifies  this  edi¬ 
tion. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  RESIGNS 

Moe  Donohue,  sports  editor  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Gazette  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times  Advertiser,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  W oodbridge  (N.  J.)  Independ¬ 
ent.  J.  Willard  Hoffman  succeeds 
Donohue  as  sports  editor  of  the  State 
Gazette  and  Ed.  Meara,  Trenton  Times 
sports  editor,  assumes  that  berth  on 
the  Trenton  'Times-Advertiser. 

DEMPSEY  WRITES  COLUMN 

Jack  Dempsey,  ex-heavyweight  cham¬ 
pion.  who  is  about  to  buy  a  half-inter¬ 
est  in  the  Gladnvater  (Tex.)  News, 
wrote  a  special  sports  column  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  this  week,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Howard  Mann,  Daily 
News  sports  editor. 


Four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
newspapers  are  members  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  at  the  present  time,  a  de¬ 
crease  from  Jan.  1,  1933,  of  16  mem¬ 
bers,  (jeneral  Manager  L.  B.  Palmer 
reported  to  the  annual  convention  this 
week. 

The  report  follows: 

Four  hundred  and  forty-four  (444) 
publications  were  enrolled  as  members 
of  this  Association  Jan.  1,  1933.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ten  (10)  new  members 
were  elected,  three  (3)  members  con¬ 
solidated  with  other  members,  twenty- 
five  (25)  members  resigned,  one  (1) 
member  suspended  publication,  one  (1) 
member  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence, 
and  one  (1)  member  was  dropped  for 
non-payment  of  dues,  making  a  total 
membership  Dec.  31,  1933,  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  (424). 

New  Members 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Post. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Telegram-News 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard-Times 
&  Mercury. 

Southbridge,  Mass.,  News. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Daily  Home 
News  &  Sunday  Times. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Reporter. 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  Republican  &  Morning 
Paper. 

Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  American-News. 
Denison,  Texas,  Herald. 

El  Paso,  Texas,  Times. 

Consolidations 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  Chieftain  with  Pueblo 
Star- Journal. 

New  (Drleans,  La.,  States  with  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

Norfolk.  Va..  Virginian-Pilot  with 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Resignations 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Post-Enquirer. 
Waterbury,  Cdnn.,  Democrat. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Post. 

Miami,  Fla.,  Daily  News. 

Gary,  Indiana,  Post-Tribune. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  News-Times. 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  Globe-Gazette. 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  Journal. 

Dodge  City,  Kansas,  Globe. 

Brockton.  Mass.,  Times. 

Owosso,  Mich.,  Argus- Press. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  Courier-Post. 

Moberly,  Mo.,  Monitor-Index. 

Norfolk,  Neb.,  Daily  News. 

Reno,  Nevada,  Gazette. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Citizen. 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  Evening  Leader. 
Winston-Salem,  N  C.,  Journal  &  Sen- 
tinel. 

Cambridge,  Ohio,  Daily  Jeffersonian. 
Mansfield.  Ohio,  News. 

Eugene,  Ore.,  Register-Guard. 

Beaver,  Pa.,  Daily  Times. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Dominion-News 
&  Post. 

Calgary,  Canada.  Herald. 

Winnipeg,  Canada,  Tribune. 

Suspended  Publication 
Washington.  D.  C..  United  States  Daily. 
Dropped  for  Non-Payment  of  Dues 
Camden,  Ark.,  News. 

A.N.P.A.  Official  Measuring  Rules 
During  the  year  1933  seventy-two 
(72)  Official  Measuring  Rules  were 
sold,  thirty-four  (34)  less  than  during 
1932. 

Bulletin  Binders 
During  the  year  1933  sixty-two  (62) 
Bulletin  Binders  were  sold,  fourteen 
(14)  less  than  during  1932. 

Inquiries 

During  the  year  1933,  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  (9,324) 
inquiries  were  received  and  answered, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
eight  hundred  eighteen  (818). 

Collections 

Five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  (5,332)  claims  were  received 
for  collection  during  1933,  one  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  ten  (1,610)  less 
than  during  1932,  amounting  to  $312,- 
406.97,  a  decrease  in  amount  of  $129,- 
385.53. 

Three  thousand '  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-six  (3,776)  collections  on  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
(2,280)  claims  were  made,  amounting  to 


$86,331.07,  a  decrease  of  $15,08921  ua- 
der  1932.  Of  the  amount  collected  $19_. 
482.13  represents  dividends  in  b^. 
ruptcies,  receiverships  or  general  jj. 
signments  and  $66,848.94  represents  or¬ 
dinary  collections. 

.\mount  reported  uncollect¬ 
ible  : 

Ordinary  Debtors  .  $160,156.j3 

Bankrupts,  Assignments, 
etc .  113,503.56 

Total  .  $273,660.19 

Allowances  .  5,424.95 

Withdrawn  .  16,338.® 

The  amount  rejwrted  un¬ 
collectible  is  segre¬ 
gated  as  follows: 

Direct  Advertisers .  $193,826.46 

.Agencies  Not  Recog¬ 
nized  .  74,874.70 

Recognized  Agencies,..,  4,959.03 

Total  .  $273,660.19 

The  amount  of  $4,959.03  uncollectihlt 
against  recognized  agencies  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Casey-Lewis  Co.,  Inc.  (14 

Claims)  .  $926.74 

(Rating  removed  February  19,  19^ 
November  11,  1932,  rated  strictly  cash, 
January,  1933,  in  liquidation  and  recof- 
nition  cancelled.  Claims  represent  ad¬ 
vertising  published  some  time  after  rat¬ 
ing  was  removed  and  this  balanx 
covers  a  difference  between  amount  doe 
less  33J^  per  cent  compromise  settl^ 
ment.) 

Savage  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

(2  Gaims)  .  $488.61 

(September,  1930,  reported  agencj 
was  reorganizing  for  which  reason  rat¬ 
ing  was  immediately  reduced  to  cast 
Recognition  cancelled  November  21, 
1930,  because  of  its  failure  to  suppi; 
complete  information.  Agency  discon¬ 
tinued  operations  with  no  assets  otho 
than  some  claims  against  other  bank¬ 
rupt  clients.) 

Lynch  &  Wilson,  Inc.  (1 

Claim)  .  $78.88 

(December,  1930,  rating  reduced  to 
strictly  cash  because  of  failure  to  snp- 
ply  financial  statement.  Recognition 
cancelled  January  2,  1931,  when  wt 
learned  that  another  person  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  business.  Later  in  hands  of 
receivers  and  a  nominal  dividend  of  7 
per  cent  paid.) 

McCurdy  Smith,  IrK.  (24 

Claims)  . .  $3,464.80 

(Recognition  cancelled  November  21, 
1930,  following  agency’s  admission  of 
inability  to  pay  and  filing  a  Gewnl 
Assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors 
A  nominal  dividend  of  a  fraction  owr 
8  per  cent  was  paid.  Subsequently 
Smith  was  prosecuted  for  issuing  fate 
financial  statements  to  the  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City  andtlz 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso 
ciation  and  securing  credit  thereon,  and 
was  found  guilty.) 

1932  1933 

Commissions  earned 

(Net)  .  $9,011.12  $8,657.35 

A  decrease  of  $353.77. 

General  Manager’s  Supplemental 
Report 

Since  January  1,  1934,  nine  (9)  tie* 
members  have  been  elected  and  five  (5) 
members  have  resigned,  making  tht 
total  membership  at  this  date  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight  (428). 

New  Members 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  Hour. 

Torrington,  Conn.,  Register 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Georgian  &  Sunday  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Centralia,  Ill.,  Evening  Sentinel. 
Muncie,  Indiana,  Evening  Press. 
Vincennp,  Indiana.  Post 
International  Falls,  Minn.,  Journal. 
Chester,  Pa.,  Times. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Record. 

Resignations 
Orange,  (^1.,  Daily  News. 
Chillicothe,  (Dhio,  Scioto  Gazette. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Evening 
St.  j[ohnsbury,  Vt.,  Caledonian-Reco™ 
Madison.  Wis.,  State  Journal. 
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A  Background  Of  Performance 


Manhattan  Rubber  Inking  Rollers  are  made  with  the  best  quality 
of  Soft  Resilient  Rubber  the  result  of  over  forty-five  years  of 
experience  in  working  with  rubber  for  technical  purposes.  . 

This  long  period  of  service  by  practical  and  technical  engineers, 
working  with  men  who  know  press  performance  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  has  developed  an  efficiency  that  has  placed  them  in  a 
position  of  leadership. 

It  is  only  through  sheer  merit  of  PERFORMANCE  that  the 
Manhattan  Rubber  Inking  Rollers  are  today  installed  on  many 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  with  their  HIGH 
SPEED  HEAVY  DUTY  PRESSES,  and  huge  runs. 

The  distributors  of  the  Manhattan  Rubber  Inking  Rollers  are 
all  trained  pressmen,  experts  in  the  technique  of  press  operation 
— gained  through  many  years  of  association  and  operation  in 
pressroom  performance. 

These  men  have  selected  the  Manhattan  Rubber  Inking  Roller 
solely  for  its  remarkable  performance.  From  Coast  to  Coast 
these  experts  are  ready  to  advise  with  you  as  to  your  needs 
without  any  obligation  on  your  part. 


When  you  buy  Manhattan  Soft  Resilient  Rubber  Inking  Rollers 

you  buy  the  best 


Distributors  for 


Manhattan  Rubber  Inking  Rollers 


Sam’l  Bingham’s  Son  Mfg.  Co. 


WE  DO  OUR  PART 


Chicago,  Ill. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Godfrey  Roller  Company 

211-213-215  No.  Camac  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

O.  J.  Maigne  Company 

356  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

California  Ink  Co.,  Inc. 

San  Francisco  Seattle 

Los  Angeles  Portland 

W.  Berkeley  Salt  Lake  City 

Wild  &  Stevens,  Inc. 

5  Purchase  Street 
Boston.  Mass. 


The  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Division 

of  Raybestos-Manhattan,  Inc. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
PASSAIC,  N.  J. 
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Newspaper  boys  are  not  exploited  by  modem  newspapers,  according  to  tbe 
demonstration  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  The  best  present-day  technique 
was  on  exhibition. 


TREATMENT  OF  BOYS 
SHOWN  IN  EXHIBIT 

Display  at  Waldorf-Astoria  Contrasts 
Modern  Methods  With  Old 
Traditions  of  Newspaper 
Sellers 

In  the  Jade  Room  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  an  educational  exhibit  arranged 
by  the  International  Circulation  M^- 
agers  Association  drew  much  attention 
during  the  A.N.P.A,  convention  this 
week. 

The  exhibit  filled  all  sides  of  the  large 
room.  Place  of  honor  was  given  to  a 
contrast  between  obscdete  and  modem 
methods  of  dealing  with  newspaper 
boys,  with  pictures,  cartoons,  and  pages 
from  publications  shown  in  enlarged 
form. 

“Is  your  newspaper  boy  organization 
modern  or  obsolete?”  asked  a  large 
heading.  “Check  these  complaints 
against  your  methods.” 

Under  the  heading  “Obsolete,”  the 
left  half  of  this  exhibit  showed  “meth¬ 
ods  still  held  up  to  the  public  by  pic¬ 
ture  and  story  as  reflecting  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  newspaper  boy.”  Here  was 
an  enlarged  picture  of  a  shabby  boy 
sleeping  on  iron  steps,  with  his  head 
pillowed  on  a  pile  of  newspapers — a 
picture  circulated  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Ccmimittee. 

Here  also  were  pictures  of  boys  8 
years  old  or  even  younger,  selling  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  streets,  and  cartoons  from 
publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  depicting  boys  associating  with 
convicts,  or  thieving,  etc 

The  right  half,  under  the  heading 
“Modern,”  listed  these  principles  of 
modem  circulation  methods: 

“1.  Careful  selection  of  boys. 

“2.  Opportunity  for  gain  outside  of 
school  hours. 

“3.  Character  building  under  trained 
leaders. 

“4.  Teaching  courtesy,  thrift  and  tact. 

“5.  Emi^asis  on  good  school  work. 

“6.  Encouraging  good  citizenship.” 

Pictures  here  showed  boys  taking 
educational  trips,  in  a  typical  salesman¬ 
ship  class  for  newspaper  boys,  playing 
in  a  boys’  band,  in  school,  and  in  swim¬ 
ming  at  a  party  given  by  their  paper. 

_  All  around  the  room  were  more  spe¬ 
cific  demonstrations  of  the  same  thesis, 
in  the  form  of  displays  by  individual 
newspapers  showing  the  activities  of 
their  own  boys.  From  cities  all  over 
Ae  country  came  exhibits  showing  boys 
in  basketball  teams,  taking  bus  trips  to 
football  games,  going  on  picnics,  hold¬ 
ing  swimming  parties,  and  at  dinners — 
all  arranged  through  the  employing 
newspapers.  Newspaper  boy  bands  and 
classes  for  newspaper  boys  were  favor¬ 
ite  displays.  M^y  newspapers  showed 
the  winners  of  circulation  contests,  with 
travel  prizes  the  usual  award.  Not  a 
few  of  the  displays  showed  boys  making 
their  sales  talk  to  housewives. 

Prominently  displayed  was  the  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  June  19, 
1930 :  “Be  it  resolved,  by  the  I.CM.A. 
in  convention  assemble,  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  will  henceforth  endeavor  in  every 
reasonable  way  to  cooperate  with  the 
educational  authorities  and  with  the 
boys’  parmts,  with  the  object  in  view 
of  maintainii^  and  improving  the  boys’ 
school  standing,  their  health  and  gen¬ 
eral  well  being. 

“That  members  of  this  association 
will  earnestly  endeavor  to  maintain 
such  standards  that  parents  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  their  sons’  connection  with 
the  circulation  department  will  not  be 
detrimental  either  by  association  or  by 
precept,  but  on  the  contrary  will  be 
helpful.  . 

“Be  it  further  resolved,  that  no  boy 
will  be  permitted  to  engage  in  news¬ 
paper  work  when  investigation  discloses 
that  such  boy’s  participation  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  his  own  best  interests.” 

G.  H.  COREY  WITH  JWT 

George  H.  Corey  , former  Brazil  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
has  joined  the  publicity  department  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company. 


GEORGE  ATKINS  HEADS 
SOUTH  TEXAS  PRESS 

Rockdale  Reporter  Awarded  Prize  Cup 

As  Best  All-Around  Newspaper 
— Two  Congressmen  Address 
San  Antonio  Meeting 

(.Special  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 

San  Antonio,  April  23 — The  South 
Texas  Press  Association  concluded  its 
annual  convention  here  Saturday  with 
election  of  George  H.  Atkins,  publisher 
of  the  Beeifille  Bee-Picayune,  as  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  H.  D.  Meister  of  the 
Yoakum  Herald.  -Arthur  Lefevre  of  the 
Texaco  Star,  Houston,  was  elected  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  and  Alf  B. 
Schroeter,  Runge  News,  vice-president. 
Sam  Fore,  Jr.,  Floresville  Chronicle- 
Journal,  and  Fred  Herndon,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  were  re-elected  treasurer  and 
secretary,  respectively.  E.  A.  Bosl, 
Schulenburg  Sticker;  Don  Martin,  Sin- 
ton  News,  and  Jack  Howerton,  Cuero 
Record,  were  named  directors. 

San  Antonio  is  the  permanent  meeting 
place  of  the  association. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  two-day  con¬ 
vention  the  annual  prize  awards  were 
announced.  John  E.  Cooke’s  Rockdale 
Reporter  won  the  cup  for  the  best  all¬ 
round  paper.  Mission  Enterprise  and 
Floresville  Chronicle-Journal  drew  hon¬ 
orable  mention. 

Mercedes  News-Tribune,  Moulton 
Cobb,  editor,  was  selected  for  the  best 
front  page  award.  Robstown  Record 
and  Thomdale  Champion  received  hon¬ 
orable  mention. 

Best  editorial  page,  Mission  Times, 
edited  by  Ralph  Bray.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion  went  to  Mercies  News-Tribune 
and  Raymondinlle  Chronicle. 

Best  advertising  appeal,  Beeville  Bee- 
Picayune  ;  honorable  mention,  lJz<al^ 
Leader-News  and  Floresville  Chronicle- 
Journal. 

The  association  addressed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  Postmaster  General  James  A. 
Farley  recommending  appointment  of  H. 
P.  Hornby,  publisher,  Uvalde  Leader- 
News,  as  fourth  assistant  postmaster 
general  to  succeed  Silliman  Evans,  re¬ 
signed.  Evans  is  a  former  Texas  news¬ 
paper  man. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  banquet 
was  delivery  of  addresses  by  Congress¬ 
men  Richard  Kleberg,  Corpus  ChristI, 
and  Milton  West.  Brownsville,  from 
Washington.  A  loud  speaker  made  it 
possible  for  the  speeches  to  be  heard  by 
all  attending. 

Both  Congressmen  represent  South¬ 
west  Texas  districts.  Kleberg  empha¬ 
sized  responsibility  of  country  editors 
in  interpreting  news  of  the  day. 

H.  H.  Jackson,  Coleman,  Tex.,  news¬ 
paperman  now’  making  headquarters  at 
Dallas  as  Texas  code  authority  man¬ 
ager,  was  a  speaker  at  the  meeting.  The 


“shop  talk”  program  of  the  meeting 
included  round  table  discussions  led  as 
follows:  Mrs.  George  Belsey,  Comfort 
News,  on  editorials;  John  E.  Cooke, 
circulation;  Sam  Fore,  Jr.,  advertising; 
George  H.  Atkins,  job  printing. 


100,000  ATTEND  EXHIBIT 

Huge  Crowds  At  Dayton  Daily  New* 
Industrial  Show 

The  Dayton  Industrial  Exhibit,  first 
of  its  kind  in  Dayton,  was  held  .April 
15th  to  22nd,  inclusive.  It  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Dayton  Daily  News  in  co¬ 
operation  with  40  of  the  city’s  major 
industries. 

Amply  publicized  through  stories  in 
the  News,  and  the  advertising  of  the 
exhibitors,  it  drew  an  attendance  of 
more  than  100,000.  Thousands  of  the 
visitors  were  from  the  Miami  Valley  of 
Ohio;  many  came  from  all  sections  of 
the  state  and  some  were  reported  from 
Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

The  exhibit  received  national  publicity 
through  a  radio  broadcast  of  Lowell 
Thomas  on  Thursday  night,  April  19, 
at  the  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany’s  dining  hall,  attended  by  500  Day- 
ton  citizens.  John  A.  MacMillan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dayton  Rubber  Company 
cooperated  with  the  News  in  bringing 
Mr.  Thomas  to  Dayton.  Mr.  Thomas 
also  made  two  appearances  at  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Exhibit. 


COUNCIL  BLUFF  CHANGES 

Several  changes  have  been  made  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Coucil  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil.  Jack  DeWitt,  police 
reporter,  has  resigned  to  go  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  Harry  Mauck,  Jr.,  sports 
editor,  has  been  transferred  to  police. 
Morrie  Shadle,  formerly  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Bee-News  and  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  school  of  journalism.  University  of 
Missouri,  has  joined  the  staff  as  sports 
editor. 


NEW  SHIPPING  WEEKLY 

Albert  J.  Porter,  editor  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Register,  San  Francisco,  for  eight 
years,  and  Ben  H.  Foster,  business  and 
advertising  manager  of  that  publication 
for  15  years,  have  resigned  to  publish 
their  own  publication.  Western  Trans¬ 
portation,  a  new  weekly  devoted  to  the 
shipping  industry.  The  first  num^r 
will  appear  May  5  and  every  Saturday 
thereafter. 


LEXINGTON  PAPERS  SOLD 

Announcement  was  made  April  7  of 
the  sale  of  J.  R.  Herrick’s  interest  in 
the  Lexington  (Mo.)  Advertiser-News, 
daily,  and  the  Lexington  News,  weekly, 
to  H.  E.  Booth.  Herrick  has  been  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  publications  and  Booth  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 


PAPERS  START  FIGHT 
ON  DENTAL  BILL 

New  Jersey  Publishers  Feel  Law  Bag. 
ning  Advertising  Is  a  Viola¬ 
tion  of  Fourteenth 
Amendment 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  24 — New  Jer- 
sey  publishers  served  notice  April  21 
that  they  will  attack  the  constitutmt* 
ality  of  the  Waugh  bill  restricting  ad- 
vertising  by  dentists  which  Gov.  Moort 
signed  April  21  in  spite  of  the  prototi 
of  the  publishers. 

It  is  asserted  the  new  law  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  United  States  constitution  whicb 
prohibits  any  state  “depriving  any  per¬ 
son  of  life,  liberty  or  property  withont 
due  process  of  the  law.” 

The  Waugh  bill  gives  the  State 
Dental  Board  power  to  revoke  the 
licenses  of  dentists  advertising  “in  any 
manner”  the  price  or  durability  of 
their  works  or  products.  _ 

The  new  law  was  specially  aimed  at 
certain  dentists  who  heretofore  adver¬ 
tised  reduced  charges  for  dental  wort 
Under  the  law,  the  dental  board,  if 
it  wishes,  can  also  revoke  the  liceme 
of  any  dentist  operating  under  a  “cor- 
jiorate,  trade,  or  firm  name.” 


FRUSTRATED  HOLDUP 

N.  Y.  Journal  Police  Reporter  Dii. 

arms  Gunman,  Captures  Another 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  odds  were 
four  to  one  against  him,  Sid  Living¬ 
ston,  New  York  Evening  Journal  police 
reporter,  frustrated  a  hold-up  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  April  23,  disarming  one  gumna 
and  capturing  another  after  a  short 
chase. 

As  Livingston  was  passing  a  dairy 
at  136  Hart  street,  he  heard  cries  for 
help  and  dimly  saw  the  forms  of  men 
struggling  in  the  darkness.  Disdaining 
the  use  of  a  revolver,  which  he  has  a 
permit  to  carry,  the  reporter,  who 
weighs  around  250  pounds,  dash^  into 
the  store.  With  one  blow  he  floored  a 
man  with  a  pistol.  The  gunman’s  com¬ 
panions  fled  under  the  onslaught.  Liv¬ 
ingston  jumped  once  upon  the  prostrate 
gunman  and  started  pursuit  of  the 
three  others,  who  ran  in  different 
directions. 

He  singled  out  one  and  finally  caught 
him  on  the  third  floor  of  a  house.  By 
this  time  police  cars  had  arrived  at  the 
scene. 

Still  out  of  breath,  some  time  lato 
Livingston  disclaimed  all  credit  for  his 
deed  and  said  it  was  “all  in  a  day’s 
work.”  He  remained  at  the  police  sta¬ 
tion  long  enough  to  tell  his  story. 


McCORMICK  LUNCHEON  HOST 

Tribune-News  Syndicate  Also  Giv« 
Cocktail  Party 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  gayt 
three  luncheons  this  week  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  offices  on  the  22d  flow 
of  the  News  Building,  New  York.  Ck 
Tuesday,  April  24,  he  was  host  at  his 
twelfth  annual  “Shelter  Bay”  luncheoi 
to  60  publisher  friends.  On  Wednesday 
he  gave  a  luncheon  to  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agents.  On  Thursday  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  were  the  guests 
and  an  exhibit  of  color  printing  was 
shown. 

On  Wednesday  the  artists  and  featun 
writers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-Nff 
York  News  Syndicate  joined  witi 
Arthur  W.  Crawford,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  syndicate,  in  giving  > 
cocktail  party  for  convention  visitors 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Daily  News 
Building, 

G.  R.  KATZ  ENTERTAINS 

G.  R.  Katz,  of  the  E. 
cial  Advertising  Agency,  New  Yom 
was  host  April  25  at  a  dinner  giv* 
for  about  30  newspaper  publishers  » 
the  Plaza  Hotel.  Entertainment  ^ 
furnished  by  Dunninger,  conjurer,  it 
J.  Beck  was  the  master  of  ef*’ 
monies. 
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Ludlows  in  the  Composing  Room  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 


Photograph  by  Torkel  Korling 


Display  composition  demands 

Efficient  Flexibility 

in  typesetting  equipment 


In  New  York  City  the  Ludlow  is 
''**d  by  these  daily  newspapers— 
American,  Evening  journal,  Jour- 
nal  of  Commerce,  Daily  Mirror, 
Dnily  News,  Evening  Post,  Sun, 
Times,  Wall  Street  Journal,  World- 
Telegram,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and 
®wklyn  Times. 


The  demands  of  display  composition,  on  either  ads  or  heads,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  varied;  one  line  of  this  type  size,  three  lines  of  that,  then  a 
change  to  another  face,  then  again  to  a  different  size,  then  a  single  cor¬ 
rection  line— and  so  it  goes  throughout  the  day. 

The  Ludlow  achieves  complete  flexibility  efficiently.  Of  course  it  is  not 
a  question  merely  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  machine,  but  of  what  can 
be  done  efficiently  and  economically.  Efficiency  and  economy  in  handling 
the  run-of-hook  display  over  the  months  and  years  is  what  counts.  This 
is  the  prime  consideration  controlling  the  engineering  and  manufacture 
of  the  Ludlow. 

The  Ludlow  values— and  will  continue  to  value— simplicity  in  operation 
and  in  mechanism  as  the  cardinal  virtue  of  equipment  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  hand  compositor.  The  compositor  should  keep  his  mind  on 
the  copy  he  is  setting  and  be  free  from  concern  regarding  adjustments 
or  operation  of  the  machine  he  is  using  as  a  tool. 

The  Ludlow  of  1934  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  practical  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  in  large  and  small  newspaper  composing  rooms.  In 
the  modern  newspaper  plant,  the  Ludlow  is  meeting  display  composition 
requirements  efficiently  and  economically. 

Within  recent  months,  important  purchases  of  Ludlow  equipment  have 
been  made  by  the  New  York  Daily  News  (4  Ludlows),  Indianapolis 
News  (2  Ludlows),  Providence  Bulletin-Journal  (2  Ludlows),  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une  (2  Ludlows),  New  York  Evening  Post,  Springfield  Union  and  Re¬ 
publican,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Toronto  Telegram,  and  many  others. 


LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  COMPANY 


S»t  in  the  Ludlow  Tempo  family  2032  Clyboum  AvenuO 


Chicago,  Illinois 


SOMEo/t/ie  LUDLOW 
T ypefaces  which  are  helping 
to  bring  results  to  local  dis¬ 
play  advertisers. 

Rivera  Design 

Ludlow  Tempo  Light 

QarlsonJiose 


Ludlow  Tempo  Light  Italic 


New  Typeface 

Ludlow  Tempo  Medium 

Old  Jurniture 

Ludlow  Tempo  Medium  Italic 

Anniversary 

Ludlow  Tempo  Bold 

Ludlow  Design 

Ludlow  Tempo  Bold  Condensed 

Permanent 


Ludlow  Tempo  Heavy 


DESIGNS 

Ludlow  Umbra 

Tyiandain, 

Ludlow  Mandate 

Broadcloth 

Ludlow  Karnak  Light 

Rare  Prints 

Ludlow  Karnak  Medium 

TTTaster  Grainier 

Ludlow  Mayfair  Cursive 

Linens  on  Sale 

Ludlow  Garamond  Bold 

BaHer  G)uplays 

Ludlow  Garamond  Bold  Italic 

Conventions 

Ludlow  Ultra-Modern  [McMurtrie] 

Publishers 


Ludlow  Ultra  Modern  Bold 


Ask 


New  York  Herald-Tribune  (rigid) 
— Theae  G-E  full-automatic  coo- 
trol  panel*  ttand  guard  over  the 
performance  of  three  General 
Electric  200-hp.  d-c.  drive*,  one  of 
which  i*  illuatrated  at  the  right 
of  thi*  picture. 


The  New  York  Sun — Six  G-E  ' 
300-hp.  double-motor  a-c.  drive*,  \ 


aimilar  to  the  one  ahoam  at  the 
right,  are  now  being  inatalled  on 
Hoe  aupcr-produc- 
tion  preaaea.  Note 
that  paaitive,*mooth- 
acting  Thruator 
brake*  are  to  be 
fumiahed.  The  coo- 
troUer  for  each  drive 
(illuatrated  at  the 
right)  ha*  no  aliding 
contact*,  no  croaa- 
ahafta  for  parallel 
operation. 


New  York  Herald-Tribune  (above) — ^Here  i*  one  of  the  three  G-E 
200-hp.  double-motor  d-c.  drive*  inatalled  in  thia  plant,  on  Scott  high- 
apeed  preaaea. 
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New  York  Evening  Post — Scott  high-apeed  preaaea  (above)  equipped 
with  two  G-B  200-hp.  double-motor  d-c.  drive*.  A  full-automatic  coa- 
troller,  aimilar  to  thoae  aupplied  by  General  Electric  for  thi*  initallatka, 
i*  ahown  at  the  left. 


At  the  following  plants  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  as  well  as  at  those  illustrated,  C-E  equipments 
are  establishing  enviable  records: 


The  New  York  Timet 
(above)  — Control  panels 
for  the  five  G-E  adjust¬ 
able-voltage  drives  arhich 
operate  Wood  high-apeed 
prraan  in  the  Timet’ 
Brooklyn  plant.  Pioneered 
by  General  Electric,  the 
adjustable-voltage  system 
attains  the  smoothest  per¬ 
formance  of  any  type  of 
press  drive  yet  developed. 


The  New  York  Timet  (above) — One  of  the  five  G-B  200-hp. 
adjustable-voltage  d-c.  drives  which  are  providing  flexibility, 
smoothness,  and  wide  speed-range  with  high  operating  efficiency, 
in  the  Timet'  Brooklyn  plant.  Note  the  small  a-c.  starting  motor; 
it  effects  appreciable  economies  during  the  plating-up  period. 


DRIVES— HP. 

PRESSES 

INSTAIXED 

ffall  Street  Journal 

2  150  (a-c.) 

Hoe 

1932 

Jersey  City  Printing  Co. 

4  100  (d-c.) 

Hoe 

1932 

Brooklyn  Chat 

1  75  (a-c.) 

Hoe 

1931 

New  York  Daily  Mirror 

1  200  (d-c.) 

Hoe 

1931 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union 

1  75  (a-c.) 

Hoe 

1930 

New  York  Graphic 

2  100  (d-c.) 

Hoe 

1929 

New  York  Herald-Tribune 

1  125  (d-c.) 

iicott 

1929 

Brooklyn  Home  Talk 

1  50  (a-c.) 

Duplex 

1929 

Newark  Star-Eagle 

3  100  (a-c.) 

Hoe 

1927 

New  York  Times 

1  250  (d-c.) 

Wood 

1927 

New  York  Graphic 

4  100  (d-c.) 

Scott 

1927 

Newark  Ledger 

1  100  (a-c.) 

Scott 

1926 

Brooklyn  Daily  Times 

4  80  (d-c.) 

Hoe 

1925 

Jewish  Morning  Journal 

2  60  (d-c.) 

Hoe 

1923 

Brooklyn  Home  Talk 

1  50  (a-c.) 

Hoe 

1923 
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the  ISnper intendent  •  •  •  • 

What  G-E  Press  Drives  Mean 
to  These  New  York  Papers 


There  is  no  better  testimonial  than  that  of  the 
man  in  charge.  Mechanical  superintendents  of 
more  than  800  well-known  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  can  tell  you  from  experience  what  G-E  press 
drives  mean  to  the  user  —  superior  performance,  greater 
dependability,  lower  maintenance  costs,  longer  life. 

In  the  pressrooms  of  progressive  newspapers,  you’ll 
notice  a  predominance  of  G-E  motors  and  control  — 
a  predominance  achieved  largely  by  (Jeneral  Electric’s 
ability  to  supply  the  type  of  <lrive  .  .  .  a-c.,  d-c., 
adjustable-voltage,  unit-motor  .  .  .  that  best  suits  the 
individual  needs  of  each  installation. 

Whether  you  plan  to  replace,  modernize,  or  add  to, 
your  present  equipment,  our  printing-equipment  spe¬ 
cialists  can  render  valuable  assistance,  help  you  save 
time  and  money.  Address  the  G-E  office  nearest  you, 
or  General  Electric,  Dept.  6-201,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


The  New  York  Times — G-E  unit-drive 
equipment  U  the  most  effective  tolution 
yet  found  for  the  problems  of  drive 
space  in  the  pressroom  and  increased 
flexibility  in  the  selection  of  press 
combinations.  In  the  West  43rd  Street 
plant  of  the  Times,  32  of  these  equip¬ 
ments  drive  Wood  high-speed  presses 
(above).  Bach  press  unit  is  mechanically 
independent;  the  G-E  Selsyn  principle 
of  electrical  tie-in  is  used.  Bach  master 
control  panel  (left)  may  control  any 
combination  from  a  single  unit  and 
folder  to  a  double- 
sextuple.  One  of  the 


New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  (lejt)— One  of  the 
six  G-E  200-hp.  double¬ 
motor  alternating-current 
drives  in  daily  service  on 
Hoe  super-production 
presses. 


night:  Control  panels  for  two 


G-B  200-hp.  double-motor  a-c. 


drives,  typical  of  the  equipment 


installed  for  the  New  York  World- 


Telegram,  and  for  the  New  York 


American  and  the  New  York 


Evening  Journal.  Although  suit 


able  for  parallel  operation,  the 


controllers  require  no  cross-shaft 


automatic  contactor  type. 


New  York  American  and  New 


York  Evening  Journal  (above) 


This  row  of  Hoe  super-production 


hp.  double-motor  a-c. 


Fourteen  of  these  equipments 


operate  directly  from  the  incom 


ing  a-c.  power  lines:  they  require 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


f — 
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ONLY  24  ACCIDENTS  IN 
2,000,000  MILES 


Milwaukee  Journal  Driver*  Set  Re¬ 
markable  Safety  Record  In  1933 
— Incurance  Firm  Paid  Out  Only 
$484.98—178  Car*  Operated 


What  is  believed  to  be  a  new  record 
for  driving  safety  was  established  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  1933,  when 
a  fleet  of  178  motor  vehicles  was  oper¬ 
ated  more  than  2,000,000  miles,  with 
only  24  accidents  on  which  insurance 
claims  were  paid. 

Total  payments  for  damages  result¬ 
ing  from  these  accidents  were  only 
$484.98,  according  to  the  company 
handling  Journal  liability  insurance. 
This  is  an  average  of  less  than  $2.72  in 
accidents  per  vehicle,  while  the  total 
number  of  24  accidents  averages  about 
one  to  every  seven  vehicles. 

Part  of  the  Journal  circulation  de¬ 
partment’s  regular  activity  is  an  organ¬ 
ized  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of 
accidents.  A  monthly  competition  chart 
for  drivers,  with  a  point  and  demerit 
systeni,  was  introduced  two  years  ago, 
and  since  then  the  safety  record  has 
improved  constantly. 

But  for  the  hiring  of  an  additional 
shift  of  drivers  in  February,  1933,  it 
is  believed  that  the  accident  total  would 
have  been  further  reduced  by  one-third, 
as  inexperienced  drivers  were  respons¬ 
ible  for  that  percentage  of  the  mishaps. 


UCENSE  PLAN  DISCUSSED 


CIRCULATION  MEETING 


Pacific  Northwe*t  Group  Will  Gather 
In  Yakima,  May  7-8 

Members  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  will 
convene  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  May  7  and 
8  for  their  twelfth  annual  convention. 

Officers  of  the  group  are:  President, 
A.  G.  Hawkins,  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Col¬ 
onist;  vice-president,  David  H.  Smith, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal;  secretary- 
treasurer,  H.  H.  Cahill,  Seattle  Times; 
directors,  A.  J.  Hilliker,  Calgary  Her¬ 
ald;  M.  W.  Blondin,  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald. 


CLEAN-UP  POSTER  CONTEST 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  spon¬ 
sored  a  poster  contest  in  connection 
with  the  Clean-Up,  Paint-Up,  Fix-Up 
and  Better  Homes  Campaign  held  in 
that  city  from  April  23  to  May  1.  First 
prize  was  a  cash  award  of  $35,  with 
second  and  third  awards  receiving  $10 
and  $5,  respectively. 


F.  V.  SEE  TO  SANTA  BARBARA 

Frank  V.  See,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.) 
Examiner,  has  joined  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Cal.)  News-Press  as  circulation 
manager. 


CARRIERS  RIDE  IN  BLIMP 

Four  carriers  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  Sun  Record  winners  of  the 
March  circulation  contest,  were  guests 
of  the  newspaper  on  a  sight-seeing  trip 
to  South  Florida  recently.  They  vis¬ 
ited  Fort  Lauderdale  and  Palm  Beach 
and  then  centered  their  activity  in 
Miami.  After  registering  at  a  hotel, 
they  visited  various  parts  of  the  city, 
including  a  visit  to  the  Miami  Herald 
plant,  ^e  following  day  the  boys  were 
taken  aloft  in  the  Goodyear  blimp  “Puri¬ 
tan”  flying  over  the  Biscayne  Bay, 
Miami  Beach  and  a  short  trip  out  over 
the  ocean.  The  trip  was  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  C.  E.  Henderson,  circulation 
manager  of  the  daily. 


65  BOYS  SAW  BALL  GAME 

Sixty-five  carrier  boys  from  towns 
within  a  forty-mile  radius  of  Cincinnati 
attended  the  opening  baseball  game  at 
Crosley  Field  April  17  as  guests  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  After  the  game 
the  boys  were  gfiven  a  dinner,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  R.  K.  O.  visited 
the  Palace  Theatre.  Then  they  were 
escorted  through  the  Enquirer  plant. 
Danny  Dumm,  Enquirer  cartoonist, 
greet^  the  boys,  who  attended  the  game 
as  his  guests. 


Circulation  Manager*  Confer  with 
Toronto  Police  Board 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toro.n’to,  April  23 — After  hearing  a 
deputation  composed  of  the  circulation 
managers  of  the  four  daily  newspapers 
here,  W.  B.  Evans,  the  Globe;  K.  M. 
McMillan,  the  Star;  J.  R.  Blaber,  the 
Mail  and  Empire;  W.  Knowles,  the 
Telegram,  the  Board  of  Police  Com¬ 
missioners  at  its  last  meeting  intimated 
their  views  on  the  question  of  licensing 
newsboys  would  be  given  every  consid¬ 
eration  before  enacting  such  a  by-law. 

The  deputation  urg^  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  entrusted  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  recommending  or  revoking 
licenses  to  newsboys.  While  not  favor¬ 
ing  a  general  license  policy,  the  circu¬ 
lation  managers  urged  that  it  be  con¬ 
fined  to  downtown  areas  should  it  be 
found  necessary. 

The  members  of  the  board  asked  the 
four  circulation  managers  to  report  to 
the  chief  constable  any  case  where  a 
newsboy  is  known  to  be  selling  obscene 
literature  or  betting  slips.  This  aid 
was  assured. 


BOYS  VISITED  WASHINGTON 

Seventy-eight  carriers  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram  were  taken 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  week-end 
sightseeing  trip  by  the  Post  Publishing 
Co.,  returning  April  16.  C.  T.  Oppel, 
assistant  circulation  manager,  was  in 
charge.  In  Washington  the  boys  were 
addressed  by  Senator  Augustine  Lon- 
ergan  and  Congressman  Schuyler 
Merritt. 


MAKING  CONSUMER  SURVEY 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News  Times, 
is  making  a  complete  consumer  survey 
of  the  city,  to  gather  data  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  merchants,  home  supply 
agencies  and  building  and  supply  houses. 
The  survey  is  being  made  by  a  house 
to  house  canvass  of  the  city,  with  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  purchasing  power  and 
the  immediate  needs  and  wants  of  the 
public. 


HAS  HISTORICAL  FEATURE 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
started  a  new  daily  serial  feature,  April 
18  written  by  Evelyn  Wells  called 
“Duels  of  California,”  a  story  of  stir¬ 
ring  pioneer  life  of  the  fifties.  This  new 
serial  supplements  two  other  California 
history  features  written  by  Evelyn 
Wells  and  published  by  the  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  during  recent  mon^s. 


DROPS  BULLDOG  EDITION 

The  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Sunday 
Times  has  eliminated  its  bulldog  edition 
which  has  been  appearing  on  the  streets 
at  8  p.  m.  Saturday  nights.  Instead 
there  will  be  an  early  Sunday  morning 
“County-City  Edition,”  with  complete 
sports.  The  final  city  edition  will  ap¬ 
pear  about  6  a.  m. 


CARRIERS  HAVE  UBRARY 

(Carriers  of  the  Ottumwa  (la.)  Daily 
Courier  in  Centerville,  are  establishing 
their  own  library  in  a  downtown  office 
from  which  their  papers  are  distributed 
daily.  The  carriers  have  32  books  on 
the  shelves  and  50  more  have  been 
pledged. 


DRIVERS  ATTEND  BALL 

The  Philadelphia  News  Drivers’  As¬ 
sociation,  composed  of  members  of  the 
delivery  departments  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger  and  Public 
Ledger,  held  its  first  annual  ball,  April 
11,  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
About  500  attended.  Abe  Zimmerman 
is  president. 


WHEAT  CROP  SURVEY 

The  Guymon  (Okla.)  Texas  County 
News,  through  its  correspondents,  will 
attempt  to  keep  a  wheat  crop  survey 
before  county  readers  during  the  next 
two  months.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
reports  on  croo  conditions.  A.  Fields 
is  publisher  and  Roscoe  Belcher,  editor. 


Specially  Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times 


OUTDOOR  SHOW  POPULAR 

A  total  attendance  of  18,000  was  re¬ 
corded  for  the  four-day  Southern  Mich¬ 
igan  Outdoor  Show  and  Merchandise 
Mart  sponsored  by  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Etujuircr  and  Nctcs  recent¬ 
ly,  at  the  gigantic  Recreation  Union 
building.  Features  of  the  show  were  ex¬ 
hibits  by  local  merchants,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  table  tennis,  swimming,  wood¬ 
chopping  exhibition  and  fishing  lessons. 
Governor  William  A.  Comstock  spoke 
at  the  show  March  24. 


3,262  ATTENDED  SCHOOL 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  women  attended  the  three 
day  cooking  school  recently  concluded 
by  the  Painesville  (O.)  Telegraph.  The 
.school  was  conducted  by  Miss  Virginia 
Faucett,  home  economist  of  the  daily. 


BABB  WITH  ATHENS  TIMES 

W.  W.  Babb,  former  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star, 
and  recently  with  the  Atlanta  Georgian 
circulation  department,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Athens  (Ga.) 
Times,  a  new  morning  paper. 


CLAIMS  ATTENDANCE  RECORD 

With  3,154  persons  in  a  city  of  3,^2 
attending  its  recent  three-day  cooking 
school,  the  Taft  (Cal.)  Midway  Driller, 
claims  a  record  and  bas  issued  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  other  newspapers  to  equal  it. 
.\rthur  M.  Keene  is  editor. 


GAVE  CATALINA  TRIP 

Seventy  persons,  including  60  who  had 
obtained  subscriptions,  were  the  guests 
of  the  Taft  (Cal.)  Midway  Driller,  on 
a  recent  two-day  trip  to  the  Catalina 
Island  sponsored  by  the  daily. 


SPONSORING  BEAUTY  COURSE 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  will 
open  a  course  on  beauty  and  use  of 
cosmetics  under  the  direction  of  V.  E. 
Meadows,  beauty  expert,  in  the  Herald- 
Traveler  auditorium,  April  30. 


ADDS  NEW  FEATURE 

The  Boston  Herald  has  added  an 
Uncle  Ray’s  Corner  for  boys  and  girls 
as  a  regular  daily  feature  and  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  Uncle  Ray’s  Scrap  Book 
Club. 


PAGE  ONE  NEWS  FIRST 
IN  TEACHER’S  SURVEY 


Comic*  and  Sport*  Take  Second  Place 
In  Inquiry  Among  100  Student*, 
100  Faculty  Member*  and 
100  Town*peopIe 


EPSTEIN  APPOINTED 

Abe  E.  Epstein  has  been  appointed 
distributor  for  all  newsstand  dealer  sales 
for  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capitol-Times, 
Ixjth  daily  and  Sunday,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Tom  C.  Bowden,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  Harry  L.  Cowgill, 
circulation  manager. 


A  miniature  survey  of  the  reading 
tastes  of  100  townspeople,  100  .students, 
and  100  faculty  members  conducted  by 
students  of  Prof.  R.  R.  Barlow,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  showed  that  in 
each  group  at  least  three  times  as  many 
persons  read  first  the  news  on  page 
one  as  turn  first  to  sports  or  comics. 

The  first  choice  reading  content  of 
newspapers  for  the  students  was  page 
one  news,  first;  sports,  second;  comics, 
third. 

For  townspeople  it  was  page  one 
news,  first ;  comics,  second ;  sports, 
third.  For  the  professors,  it  was  page 
one  news,  first;  sports,  second;  edi¬ 
torials,  third. 

“These  results,  if  they  have  any  value 
at  all,  indicate  that  the  Gallup  sum¬ 
maries  may  be  out  of  date.  Both  men 
and  women,  even  among  the  towns¬ 
people,  indicated  overwhelmingly  that 
they  want  front  page  news  first,  and  not 
comics  or  fiction,”  Prof.  Barlow  said. 

Criticisms  of  newspapers  were 
gathered  and  a  surprisingly  large  num¬ 
ber  were  directed  against  the  policies 
of  newspapers  which  are  opposing  the 
New  Deal.  Fewer  criticisms  were  di¬ 
rected  at  crime  news,  make-up,  general 
news  content.  Favorable  comments  cen¬ 
tered  around  news  pictures,  sports  news, 
the  news  index,  and  general  news 
content. 


OPENS  NEW  OFFICE 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
recently  opened  a  city  circulation  of¬ 
fice  at  311  Broadway,  Hot  Springs, 
National  Park,  Ark.,  in  charge  of  W. 
R.  Stallings.  It  was  announced  at  the 
same  time  that  Leo  D.  Martin,  for  seven 
years  city  editor  of  the  Hot  Springs 
New  Era  and  the  Democrat’s  corres¬ 
pondent  there  since  1928,  has  resigned 
from  the  New  Era  to  devote  full  time 
to  his  duties  as  correspondent. 


TABLOID  EXPANDS 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Herald,  a  tabloid  established  in  July, 
1932,  enlarged  its  regular  weekly  edi¬ 
tion  starting  last  week.  The  Herald 
has  added  a  four-page  feature  section, 
increased  its  sporting  section  by  one 
page  and  has  started  the  publication  of 
several  new  features.  George  A.  Wells 
is  publisher. 


29  WIN  CONTEST  TRIPS 

party  of  24  carriers  and  five  di^ 
trict  circulation  managers  of  the  Sort^ 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  enjoyed  a  pria 
trip  to  Pittsburgh,  recently,  with  a  day 
of  sightseeing  in  that  city.  The  trip  was 
a  reward  to  the  winners  in  a  recent  cir¬ 
culation  contest. 


FREE  PAPERS  BANNED 

Philadelphia  hotels  have  discontinued 
their  custom  of  saying  “Good  Morning” 
to  guests  at  breakfast  with  a  copy  of 
their  favorite  morning  newspaper. 
This  practice  was  abandoned  because  of 
NR  A  code  stipulations. 


REPRODUCING  RARE  STAMPS^ 

new  feature,  “The  Stamp  Album, 
conducted  by  A.  W.  Bloss,  Los  Angelo 
philatelist,  has  been  started  in  the  I* 
.Angeles  Times’  Sunday  magazine.  The 
department  is  illustrated  with  reprod#- 
tions  of  rare  stamps  printed  in  color. 


NEW  PICTURE  FEATURE 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  his 
started  a  new  daily  two-column  pi^ 
feature  called  ““(^ity  Snapshotsy-H^ 
and  There  About  Town  While  the 
Camera  Clicks.” 


2,000  SOUGHT  AUDmONS 

More  than  2,000  persons  applied  to 
auditions  in  a  radio  broadcasting  ^ 
test  which  began  this  week  u®® 
auspices  of  the  Buffalo  Times  and  tk 
Buffalo  Broadcasting  Corporation. 


MARKED  216TH  CONCERT 

The  Boys’  Band  of  the  Ft. 
(Ind.)  News  Sentinel  completed 
216th  public  appearance  with  a  conceit 
April  5  at  the  St.  John’s  Luther® 
Church. 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Nothing  can  be  more  significant  than 
the  outstanding  preference  for  C-H 
Press  Drives  and  Control  all  through 
the  careful  buying  days  since  1932 


Cutler-Hammer  Two  Motor,  i^o  HP. — A.  C.  Press 
Drive  with  anti-friction  bearings.  Drive  is  illustrated 
with  housing  removed  to  show  slow  motion  gear  train 
and  over-traveling  clutch.  Both  of  these  as  well  as  the 
main  shaft  of  thts  drive  can  be  completely  removed 
without  removing  either  the  motors  or  the  pedestal from 
the  base  plate.  Such  advanced  design  is  the  fruit  of 
specialized  experience. 


t,  ^  Jour  motor  Control  panel  for 

parallel  operation  on  high  speed  press.  Each 
panel  provides  58  printing  speeds  to 
accurate  selection  of  most  eMi 
tacb  run. 


permit 
dent  speed  for 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 
PRESS  DRIVES  AND  CONTROL 

Installed  Since  1932 

Alco  Gravure 
Austin  Dispatch 
Bayonne  Times 
Brooklyn  Citizen 

Calgary  Herald 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Cincinnati  Post 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
Christian  Science  Publ.  Co. 

Cuneo  Press 
East  Liverpool  Publ.  Co. 

Hastings  Tribune 
Indiana  Gazette 
Jacksonville  Journal 
Kaufman  Printing  Co. 

Kidder  Press  Co. 

Long  Island  Daily  Press 

Los  Angeles  Illustrated  News 
McGraw-Hill  Publ.  Co. 

McKeesport  News 
National  Publ.  Co. 

Neo-Gravure  Ptg.  Co. 

New  York  Law  Journal 
Passaic  Daily  News 
Philadelphia  Tribune 
Pollock  Paper  &  Box  Co. 

Providence  Journal 
Riverside  Printing  Co. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Toronto  Telegram 
Washington  Star 
Waxed  Paper  Co. 

Williamsport  Times 
Wilmington  News  Journal 
Yonkers  Record 
Yung  Pao 

Such  marked  preference  for  Cutler-Hammer  equipment  must 
suggest  your  consideration  of  the  advanced  features  which  Cutler- 
Hammer  specialized  experience  alone  can  provide.  CUTLER- 
HAMMER,  Inc.,  Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus, 
1223  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

CUTLER  HAMMER 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

2—100  HP.  D.  C. 

Austin,  Texas 

1—  60  HP.  A.  C. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

2—  50  HP.  A.  C. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1—  40  HP.  A.  C. 
1—  50  HP.  A.  C. 

Calgary,  Canada 

2—150  HP.  A.  C. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

1—200  HP.  D.  C. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

*6—200  HP.  A.  C. 

Boston,  Mass. 

3—100  HP.  A.  C. 

Boston,  Mass. 

2—  30  HP.  A.  C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2—35  HP.  D.C. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

1—  50  HP.  A.  C. 

Hastings,  Nebr. 

1—  40  HP.  A.  C. 

Indiana,  Pa. 

1—  40  HP.  A.  C. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1—125  HP.  A.  C. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1—25  HP.  A.  C. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

1—  20  HP.  A.  C. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

1—  60  HP.  A.  C. 
1—100  HP.  A.  C. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1—125  HP.  A.  C. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

3—  20  HP.  A.  C. 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

1—125  HP.  A.  C. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

1—75  HP.  A.  C. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

1—  30  HP.  D.C. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

1—  60  HP.  A.  C. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

2—75  HP.  A.  C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1—35  HP.  A.  C. 

Dallas,  Texas 

1—  20  HP.  A.  C. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

*8—100  HP.  D.  C. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1—  40  HP.  A.  C. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

2—200  HP.  D.  C. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

1—200  HP.  A.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

3—200  HP.  D.  C. 

1—  40  HP.  A.  C. 

Williamsport,  Pa; 

1—25  HP.  A.  C. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

1—100  HP.  A.  C. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

1—  30  HP.  A.  C. 

Tientsen,  China 
*Not  Completed 

1—  50  HP.  A.  C. 

Newspaper  Press  Drives  and  Control 
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Advertising  Agencies 


NASH  LAUNCHING  BIG 
SPRING  SALES  DRIVE 

Company  Will  Start  National  Cam¬ 
paign  Next  Week  Marking 
Entry  of  Lafayette  In  Low 
Price  Field 

(By  telegraph  ta  Uoitob  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  25 — Nash  Motors 
Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  is  launching 
a  powerful  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  the  first  week  in  May  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  entry  into  the  low  price  field, 
the  Lafayette,  and  to  celebrate  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  1,000,000th  Nash  automo¬ 
bile.  The  company  has  also  started  a 
nation-wide  search  for  veteran  Nash 
owners.  The  millionth  Nash  car  is 
going  to  be  awarded  free  to  the  owner 
of  the  oldest  Nash  car  through  a  na¬ 
tional  contest  to  be  conducted  by  Nash- 
Lafayette  dealers. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and  posters 
will  be  used  in  the  campaign,  which  be¬ 
gins  next  week  and  continues  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  1934  automobile 
selling  season.  More  than  a  million 
lines  of  newspaper  space  will  be  used 
jn  introdiKing  the  Lafayette.  Coverage 
in  newspapers  will  extend  throughout 
all  Nash  distributor  and  dealer  points  in 
the  United  States  and  ^nadL  Full 
pages  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  Collier’s  will  supplement  the  news¬ 
paper  campaign. 

Price  will  be  featured  in  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  copy,  together  with  the  story  of 
quality.  In  addition  to  price  and  qual¬ 
ity,  the  size  of  the  new  Lafayette  finds 
a  prominent  place  in  the  advertising 
theme.  Unretouched  photographs  that 
are  lalxled  “unretouched”  in  the  ads 
dramatically  portray  the  unusual  size  of 
the  new  car.  Also  in  every  ad  space 
is  devoted  to  describing  “jeweled  move¬ 
ment.” 

The  opening  of  the  Lafayette  cam¬ 
paign  is  timed  to  fit  in  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  one  of  the  most  intense  selling 
drives  ever  staged  by  the  Nash  com¬ 
pany.  Lafayette  insertions  in  both 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  stag¬ 
gered  with  Nash  insertions,  the  schedule 
of  which  is  also  being  increased  during 
the  spring  and  summer  sales  program. 

Behind  the  campaign  to  find  the  old¬ 
est  Nash  car  is  the  objective  of  demon¬ 
strating  new  Nash  and  Lafayette  cars 
to  one  million  people  within  30  days. 
The  Nash  advertisements  will  feature 
the  symbol  “1,000,000.”  In  addition  to 
newspaper  copy,  magazines,  billboards, 
direct  mail,  window  trims,  tire  banners 
and  dealer  helps  are  to  be  utilized  to 
make  the  sales  cWve  effective. 

C.  H.  Bliss,  vice-president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales,  returned  here  today  from 
a  series  of  distributor  and  dealer  meet¬ 
ings  on  the  west  coast.  He  commented 
upon  the  sales  promotion  program  as 
follows : 

“My  survey  of  distributors’  and  deal¬ 
ers’  territories  has  convinced  me  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  new 
motor  cars  from  now  on  than  we  have 
experienced  ^  in  three  years.  Our  new 
sales  campaign  and  intooduction  of  the 
^fsyette  is  coming  at  a  psycho¬ 
logical  time,  and  we  can  anticipate  ex¬ 
cellent  business  for  months  to  come.” 

The  Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter 
Tnompson  Comnony  is  placing  the 
Lafayette  advertisements,  while  Fred¬ 
erick  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  local  agency, 
continues  to  direct  the  Nash  advertising 


WSALL  JOINS  REMINGTON 

Richard  Edsall,  copy  writer  of  vari¬ 
ous  New  York  advertising  agencies,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Wm.  B.  Remington, 
Inc.,  Sprmgfield,  Mass.,  advertising 
agency.  The  Fitz-On  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Worcester,  Mass.,  makers  of  de- 
tach^le  heel  tops,  has  appointed  the 
Remington  agency  to  handle  its  adver¬ 
tising. 

NEW  BEDFORD  AGENCY  NAMED 

Rossie  &  Hirshom  New  Bed&>rd 
agency  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  account  of  the  Walker  Company 
Middleboro  Mass,  makers  of  heating 
pads  and  ice  bags. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
NEW  DETROIT  AGENCY  OPENS 


C.  E.  Rickerd  Firm  to  Specialise  in 
Insurance  Accounts 

A  new  advertising  agency,  to  special¬ 
ize  in  insurance  accounts,  began  busi¬ 
ness  .\pril  23  at  640  I'emple  Avenue, 
Detroit,  under  the  name  of  C.  E.  Rick¬ 
erd  Advertising  Agency.  C.  E.  Rick¬ 
erd,  head  of  the  agency,  started  his 
business  career  by  selling  newspaper 
advertising,  then  joined  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  advertising  department,  where  he 
became  assistant  advertising  manager, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  publicity  for 
the  Standard  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Detroit.  He  served  two  terms 
as  president  of  the  International  In¬ 
surance  Advertisers  Conference,  and 
for  four  years  was  a  member  of  the 
board,  Detroit  Adcraft  Club. 

Robert  J.  Walker,  vice-president  of 
the  new  firm,  began  his  advertising 
career  with  Mr.  Rickerd  in  1924,  be¬ 
coming  assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Standard  Accident  Insurance 
Company.  Later  Mr.  Walker  held  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  and  sales  positions  in 
the  Chrysler  organization,  and  with 
Leonard  Refrigerator  Company  and 
Kelvinator  Corporation. 


JOHNS  TRANSFERRING 
SHARES  IN  BBDO 

Greater  Part  of  His  Stock  Being 

Taken  by  Associates  in  Agency, 
But  He  Continues  As 
President 

William  H.  Johns,  president  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  completed  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  his  associates  by  which  over 
a  term  of  years  he  transfers  into  their 
hands  the  greater  part  of  his  stock 
holdings  in  that  agency,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

This  arrangement  does  not  in  any 
sense  change  the  present  executive  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  the  agency  explained. 
Mr.  Johns  remains  as  president  of  the 
agency,  Bruce  Barton  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Roy  S.  Dur¬ 
stine  as  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  other  officers  also  con¬ 
tinue. 

“Mr.  Johns  is  simply  carrying  out  a 
plan  which  he  inaugurated  many  years 
ago  to  provide  his  associates  with  a 
greater  participation  in  the  earnings  of 
the  agency,”  said  the  agency  statement. 
“There  are  now  fifty-four  stockholders, 
all  active  owners  in  the  agency  and 
not  a  single  share  of  stock  is  owned 
by  outsiders.” 


EDWARD  HEDNER  NAMED 

Edward  Hedner  has  been  appointed 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  Chev¬ 
rolet  Motor  Company.  He  succeeds 
F.  A.  Berend,  recently  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Pontiac  Motor  Com¬ 
pany.  He  joined  the  company  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1919,  on  the  staff  of  the  super¬ 
visor  of  material.  Since  1928  he  has 
filled  important  executive  positions  in 
the  purchasing  department  of  Chevro¬ 
let.  Under  his  supervision  came  the 
purchasing  of  productive  material  and 
accessories,  including  the  major  portion 
of  the  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tional  material  used  by  Chevrolet. 


HTZGERALD  CO.  APPOINTS 

The  Fitzgerald  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Torrington,  Conn.,  manufacturer 
of  Fitzgerald  Gaskets,  has  appointed 
the  Sun  Advertising  Company  of  To¬ 
ledo  to  handle  the  advertising  of  its 
automotive  division,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  P.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
president.  Automotive  papers  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  will  be  used  for  the  present, 
it  was  announced. 


F.  M.  FARRAR  JOINS  L.  &  T. 

Fred  M.  Farrar  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  general  offices  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  has  joined  the 
New  York  office  of  the  advertising 
agency.  Lord  &  Thomas. 
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AGENCY  MAN  INVENTS 
STRETCHABLE  PAPER 

New  Device,  Permitting  “Juatified” 
Typewritten  Copy,  May  Cause 
Wide  Use  of  Photo  Methods 
Instead  of  Letterpress 

By  inventing  a  “stretchable”  paper, 
Joseph  SpielVogel,  head  of  Joseph  S. 
Vogel  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  adver- 


Another  feature  of  Ur.SplolVogel'e 
invention  makes  It  possible  to  get 
various  sizes  and  styles  of  type  on 
the  ordinary  typewriter,  by  simply 
typing  on  his  patented  paper  and 
than  stretching  It  to  the  desired 
size  or  shape.  The  following  are  a 
few  examples  of  types  produced  with 
the  regular  typewriter  keyboard: 

Togel-Type  Coodensed 

Vog9l~Typ9  ItAllC 
Voe*X— Tsrps  Slxtsended 

Illustration  of  type  aligned  on  stretch¬ 
able  paper. 

tising  agency,  is  hopeful  of  bringing 
about  a  marked  reduction  of  printing 
costs  through  the  use  of  typewritten 
copy  and  the  lithographing  process. 
With  his  new  paper,  for  which  a  patent 
is  pending,  it  is  possible  to  "justify” 
typewritten  copy  so  that  lines  will  be 
even  on  the  right  side  as  well  as  on 
the  left  side.  This  improvement,  Mr. 
SpielVogel  said  in  announcing  his  in¬ 
vention,  will  do  away  with  a  difficulty 
which  heretofore  prevented  a  finished 
appearance  in  reproductions  from  type¬ 
written  copy. 

The  process,  it  is  stated,  “is  especially 
suitable  for  printing  a  small  number 
of  copies  inexpensively,”  as  in  the 
case  of  law  briefs,  reports,  specifica¬ 
tions  for  bids,  etc.  However,  Mr.  Spiel¬ 
Vogel  pointed  out  that  “the  invention 
makes  it  possible  to  produce  a  complete 
newspaper  or  magazine  directly  Irom 
the  typewriter,  teletype,  and  telephoto, 
with  existing  lithographing  equipment,” 
and  he  predicted  that  the  method  will 
be  widely  used  for  newspapers,  books, 
and  periodicals  having  small  circula¬ 
tions. 

The  invention  is  described  thus: 

“Mr.  SpiclVogel’s  invention  consists 
of  a  sheet  of  hnely  corrugated  paper 
having  horizontal,  parallel  slits  at  in¬ 
tervals  equal  to  the  distance  between 
lines  on  the  typewriter,  which  paper 
is  cemented  to  a  backing  sheet.  The 
typist  writes  the  manuscript  on  the 
corrugated  side  between  the  slits  in  the 
conventional  manner,  without  any  ef¬ 
fort  at  alignment.  Copy  is  aligned  after 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  machine  by  lift¬ 
ing  the  right  ends  of  lines  from  the 
backing  sheet,  stretching  them  to  the 
requir^  uniform  width,  and  then 
reattaching  them  to  the  backing  sheet. 
The  special  cement  used  remains  per¬ 
manently  plastic.  According  to  Mr. 
SpielVogel,  his  aligning  operation  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  proofreader 
with  little  loss  of  time. 

“If  Mr.  SpielVogel’s  invention  were 
adopted,  present  typesetting,  matrix  and 
stereotype  equipment  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  the  editors  would  set  their 
own  copy  in  regular  galley  form  by 
typing  on  the  patent^  paper.  This 
copy  would  then  be  reproduced  together 
with  original  photographs,  drawings 
and  telephoto  pictures  by  standard 
methods  of  lithography,  at  great  sav¬ 
ings  in  cost.” 

In  advertising,  it  is  said  that  unusual 
effects  can  be  produced  by  taking  proofs 
from  type  on  the  new  paper,  then 
stretching  the  proof  to  fit  odd  shapes, 
or  to  produce  variations  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  type. 

A  copy  preparation  service,  using 
the  new  paper,  is  to  be  conducted  by 
Robert  Kaye  &  Co.,  516  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  it  is  announced.  The  firm 
will  serve  lithographers,  advertising 
agencies,  etc.,  but  will  do  no  actual 
printing. 


NEW  DULUTH  AGENCY 


Arthur  G.  Patterson  Organixet  Fira 

at  809  East  Fifth  Street 

(Special  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

Duluth,  Minn.,  April  23— A  new  ail. 
vertising  agency  has  been  organized  in 
this  city  known  as  the  Arthur  G.  Pat- 
terson  Advertising  Agency,  with  tem¬ 
porary  quarters  at  809  East  5th  Street, 
It  was  announced  by  Mr.  Pattersoa 
The  new  agency  will  specialize  in  ti» 
writing  and  designing  of  bookleu, 
folders,  catalogs,  but  entire  advertisin 
campaigns  will  be  planned,  prepared 
and  placed. 

•Mr.  Patterson  comes  into  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  with  a  background  as  a 
writer  and  reporter.  During  his  news- 
paper  career  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  United  Press,  Intematiool 
News  Service,  Universal  Service,  Jew. 
ish  Telegraphic  Agency  and  several 
New  York  City  newspapers  as  a  r^ 
porter.  He  will  continue  to  write  for 
magazines  and  newspapers  as  in  the 
past. 


TOURIST  CAMPAIGN  RELEASED  ! 

Puget  Sounders  &  British  Colum¬ 
bians,  Associated,  the  community  adver¬ 
tising  organization  for  Western  Wash¬ 
ington  and  British  Columbia,  has  r^ 
leased  its  summer  tourist  campaign  in 
list  of  Pacific  Coast  newspapers.  Three 
column  14  inch  ads  suggests  that  auto- 
ists  and  vacationists  plan  to  make  "The 
Circle  Tour  of  the  Evergreen  Play¬ 
ground.”  The  advertising  is  planned 
and  directed  by  Milne  &  Company, 
Seattle  advertising  agency. 


PEEL  AGENCY  PRESIDENT 

The  Keystone  Associates,  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton  agency  has  announced  the  additions 
of  A.  J.  Peel,  formerly  vice-president 
of  S.  A.  Conover  Company,  as  new 
president  and  treasurer.  Henry  W.  Pal¬ 
mer,  Jr.  and  Edward  C.  Danton  are 
vice-presidents.  Mr.  Palmer  was  form¬ 
erly  with  the  Conover  agency  and  Mr. 
Denton  with  his  own  advertising  art 
studio. 


NEW  STEAMSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

Pacific  Steamship  Lines  Ltd.  (The 
Admiral  Line)  Seattle  has  released  its 
summer  vacation  campaign  in  list  of 
Pacific  Coast  newspapers.  Copy  sug¬ 
gests  that  vacationists  plan  for  a  low 
cost  sea-voyage  vacation  between  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  ports.  The  advertising  is 
directed  by  Howard  J.  Ryan  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  Seattle  agency. 


NEW  FRANKEL-ROSE  ACCOUNTS 

The  Frankel-Rose  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  has  been  appointed  to  di¬ 
rect  the  advertising  of  Sterling  Cas¬ 
ualty  Insurance  Company,  Amlo  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Universal  Parts  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Avon  Laboratori^ 
all  of  Chicago,  and  the  Vacu-Matk 
Carburetor  Company,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


TO  USE  2,000  NEWSPAPERS 

More  than  2,000  newspapers  will  carry 
Goodrich  tire  and  battery  advertising 
this  year  according  to  present  plans, 
it  has  been  announced  by  S.  B.  Robert¬ 
son,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  tire  divisioru 


UQUOR  ACCOUNT  TO  GOTHAM 
Thomas  Bruni  and  Son,  West  New 
York,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  C» 
Brum  Vermouth,  cordials,  grenadw 
and  other  liquor  products  has  appointed 
the  Gotham  Advertising  Company  to 
direct  their  advertising  account. 


ELECTED  TO  A.N.A. 

The  Spool  Cotton  Company,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  hem 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
ation  of  National  Advertisers.  Alfrw 
B.  Frenning,  advertising  maiuger,  will 
represent  the  company. 

JOINS  NEW  YORK  OmCE 

Sherman  L.  Smith,  of  the  Boston 
office  of  Charles  W.  Hoyt  ConuW. 
Inc.,  has  been  called  to  the  New  YoA 
office  of  die  company  as  an  accoo® 
executive. 
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LwlFE  and  its  surroundings  are  colorrul,  meaning  not  only 
expressing  material  Form  in  color,  but  colorFul  in  interest  — 
eventFul,  checkered  by  the  gay  and  the  sad,  the  good  and 
the  bad. 

No  artist  can  paint  life  without  color,  and  no  printed  page 
can  transmit  a  true  impression  of  events  without  color  as 
the  realistic  note. 

In  printing,  color  is  ink.  From  ink  we  get  our  visual  grasp 
of  affairs.  The  history  that  tells  us  the  past,  the  publication 
that  tells  us  the  present,  the  newspaper  that  informs,  en¬ 
tertains,  and  advertises,  each  portrays  its  message  in  ink. 

So  why  not,  for  expression  of  greater  power,  give  ink  a 
bigger  opportunity— why  not  let  printing  portray  things  as 
they  are?  The  naturalness  and  beauty  of  it  will  pay.  A 
judicious  use  of  color  will  make  all  news  more  realistic,  all 
advertising  more  convincing.  The  well  printed  news  sheet, 
bright  colored  comics,  the  color  beauty  of  fashion  and 
other  supplements  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  growing  color¬ 
mindedness  of  the  public  and  command  greater  returns. 

ipi  news  inks  are  doing  a  superior  job.  They  combine 
knowledge  of  ink  and  color  expectancy,  an  understanding 
of  news  ink  needs,  and  technical  competence  in  manufac¬ 
ture.  Furthermore  they  are  accompanied  by  valuable  co¬ 
operation  at  the  point  of  impression.  The  ink  intelligence 
of  our  entire  organization  is  always  at  your  service.  Let 
our  representatives  work  with  you. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 


75  VARICK  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Br«nchc«  in  the  following  cities;  AtUnU,  Beltimorc,  Battle  Creek,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Houston,  Indianapolis,  Kalamazoo, 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Nashville,  New  Orleans,  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  Richmond,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


YEAR-AROUND  EFFORT  retail  meeting  june  17.20 


DV^ERTISING  history  was  made 
last  Saturday  when  a  government 
organization  signed  a  contract  formally 

- .  • -  appointing  an  ad- 

vertising  agency 
at  a  fixed  fee  to 
give  advertising 
counsel  on  a  gov- 
emment  under- 
Mk  taking.  In  vari- 

I  ous  emergencies 

tucTBicnv  NM  *u  In  the  past  the 

government  has 
called  on  advertising  men  for  help,  but 

usually  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  used 
newspaper  space — by  accepting  dona¬ 
tions  freely  offered  as  a  public  service. 

Strangely  enough,  the  appointment 
went  to  an  advertising  agency  which 
only  a  few  months  ago  filed  a  brief 
with  the  United  States  Senate  protest¬ 
ing  strongly  against  the  attitude  toward 
advertising  manifested  by  powerful 
factors  in  the  administration,  and  cit¬ 
ing  evidence  to  imply  that  the  Tug  well 
bill  was  being  used  to  conceal  an  un¬ 
expectedly  broad  attack  on  advertising 
in  general. 

The  agency  is  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  and  the  client  is  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  although  the  Electric 
Home  &  Farm  Authority,  an  allied  or¬ 
ganization,  is  the  active  factor.  In 
keeping  with  the  “goldfish  bowl”  policy, 
government  officers  at  once  announced 
that  the  agency’s  fee  would  be  $10,000, 
plus  extra  costs  of  special  work  if  nec¬ 
essary. 

First  fruits  of  the  agency’s  work  was 
the  production  of  a  TVA  emblem,  with 
Uie  slogan  “Electricity  for  all.”  This 
is  _  to  be  used  on  all  the  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  sold  in  the  EH  FA  drive  to 
stimulate  use  of  electricity  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley.  Representatives  of  the 
manufacturers  concerned  at  once  went 
into  a  huddle  with  officials  to  define 
just  how  they  could  relate  their  own 
trademarks  with  the  TVA  emblem. 

*  *  0 

But  while  the  TVA  has  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  and  while  it  is 
moving  as  fast  as  possible  to  start  the 
sale  of  its  low-priced  refrigerators, 
water  heaters  and  ranges,  publishers 
need  not  expect  any  advertising  in  the 
immediate  future  if  at  all.  Circulars, 
window  displays,  and  permanent  show¬ 
rooms  are  all  that  are  planned  at  pres¬ 
ent,  according  to  Forrest  Allen,  direc¬ 
tor  of  press  and  publications  for  EHFA. 
What  will  be  done  as  the  project  de¬ 
velops  is  still  to  be  determined. 

The  contract  with  Young  &  Rubicam 
provides  that  within  four  months  the 
agency  shall  “furnish  to  the  Authority 
a  comprehensive  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  plan,  including  recommendations 
for  an  advertising  and  promotion  office 
for  EHFA.” 

The  agency’s  services  also,  according 
to  the  contract,  “shall  include  prepara¬ 
tion  of  all  advertising  data,  copy,  and 
radio  and  other  programs,  and  the  plac¬ 
ing  and  distributing  of  the  same  through 
such  media  as  may  be  a^roved  by  the 
Authority;  the  cwrdination  of  the  Au¬ 
thority’s  advertising  program  with  that 
of  su^  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of 
el^rical  ai^liances  as  are  cooperating 
with  the  Authority  and  their  agencies ; 
the  making  of  such  investigations,  fol¬ 
low-up  service  and  reports  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  ine  effectiveness 
of  the  advertising  policy  and  media 
used.”  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
making  of  consumer  and  trade  investi¬ 
gations  wd  other  technical  work. 

Inclusion  of  radio  programs  in  the 
contrart  does  not  mean  that  broadcast 
advertising  has  been  decided  upon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Allen,  but  this,  like 
other  media,  will  have  to  be  “approved 
by  the  Authority.” 

*  *  * 

SOME  of  the  best-known  firms  in 
^  coratry,  who  have  used  ad¬ 
vertising  liberally  themselves,  are  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  manufacturers  who 
are  producing  appliances  for  the  TVA 
campaign.  Here  is  the  list  of  manufac¬ 


turers  together  w  th  their  trademarks : 
Electric  Ranges: 

A-B  Stove  Co.  Battle  Creek, 

Mich. 

Edison  General  Electric  Appliance 
Co.  (Hotpoint),  New  York. 

A.  J.  Lindemann  &  Hoverson  Co. 
(L&H),  Milwaukee. 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co.  (Mon¬ 
arch),  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark  (Universal), 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  (Westinghouse),  New  York. 

Estate  Stove  Co.  (Estate),  Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Electric  Refrigerators: 

Kelvinator  Corporation  (Kelvinator), 
Detroit. 

Leonard  Refrigerator  Co.  (Len-a- 
dor),  Detroit. 

Norge  Corporation  (Norge),  Detroit. 
Electric  IVater  Heaters: 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Company. 
VV'estinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Cleveland  Heater  Co.  (Rex),  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Lindemann  &  Hoverson  Com¬ 
pany. 

Hynes  &  Cox  Electric  Corp.  (Red 
Crown),  Albany,  N.  Y. 

McGraw  Electric  Co.  (Clark),  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Edison  General  Electric  Company. 
Philadelphia  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
(Pemco),  Philadelphia. 

The  special  TV.\  models  are  strip¬ 
ped  of  all  non-essentials  and  held 
to  prices  considerably  below  those  of 
regular  models,  although  not  as  low  as 
thhe  TVA  had  hoped.  Electric  refrig¬ 
erators  are  to  retail  for  not  more  than 
$80,  electric  ranges  for  not  more  than 
$80,  and  electric  water  heaters  at  $65 
down  to  $45.  Payments  will  be  spread 
over,  three  years  for  any  one  appliance, 
four  years  for  two  or  more,  being  paid 
with  the  monthly  bills  for  current. 
Carrying  charges  will  be  between  5  and 
6  per  cent  it  is  stated,  plus  a  small 
charge. 

How  sale  of  these  special  models  will 
affect  sale  of  higher-priced  models,  both 
in  and  out  of  TVA  territory,  is  not 
the  least  of  the  problems  calling  for 
solution.  Another  problem  is  that  of 
relating  the  manufacturers’  advertising 
with  any  undertaken  by  the  TVA. 
Large  sales  volume  is  held  essential  to 
the  whole  move. 

000 

The  appliance  program  is  expected 
to  get  under  way  between  May  7 
and  15,  probably  with  ceremonies  at 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  the  first  city  to  buy 
TVA  power.  For  the  present  sales 
will  be  confined  to  certain  territories 
in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  where  the  TVA  is  operating 
directly  or  has  agreements  with  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
Corporation. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta 
are  the  biggest  cities  in  these  territories. 
Knoxville  is  negotiating,  following  a 
public  vote,  and  may  be  added  to  the 
TVA  clients  later. 

A  million  dollars  allocated  from  pub¬ 
lic  works  funds  is  available  as  working 
capital  for  EHFA,  and  the  RFC  has 
established  a  credit  of  $10,000,000  if 
needed  to  finance  the  installment  sales. 

WRIGLEY  TO  USE  POSTERS 

Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company,  Chicago, 
has  placed  an  order  for  22,000  24- sheet 
posters.  This  project  involves  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $198,000,  the  billing  to 
start  May  15  in  some  points  and  June 
1  in  others.  Charles  W.  Wrigley  Com¬ 
ply  is  the  agency  placing  the  business. 
Displays  will  be  made  in  every  town 
in  the  United  States  of  over  1,000  popu¬ 
lation. 

KARLSBRAU  BEER  TO  B.  B.  D.  O. 

The  Duluth  Brewing  and  Malting 
Company,  brewer  of  “^rlsbrau”  beer, 
has  appointed  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising  agent 


FOR  PARKER  PEN 

1934  Advertising  Program  More 

Extensive  Than  Last  Year’s  with 
93  Per  Cent  of  Newspaper 
Copy  in  Roto  Sections 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  .\pril  23 — By  consistent  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  the  year 
around,  Parker  Pen  Company,  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wis.,  has  been  able  to  maintain 
its  leadership  in  the  fountain  pen  field 
despite  the  depression.  The  Parker 
company  has  adopted  an  advertising 
pro^am  that  calls  for  year-round  pro¬ 
motion  rather  than  the  usual  Christmas, 
June  graduation  and  fall  school  adver¬ 
tising,  with  the  fountain  pen  retailer 
allowing  dust  to  accumulate  on  his  pen 
case  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

During  April,  May  and  June,  Parker 
is  using  37  metropolitan  newspaper  ro¬ 
togravure  sections  to  advertise  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  new  Vacumatic  Pen 
with  "Its  visible  column  of  ink.”  The 
newspaper  copy  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
"Believe  it  or  Not”  Ripley  ad  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  In  addition,  the  Parker  com¬ 
pany  is  using  approximately  35  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  to  advertise  its 
Quink  fountain  pen  ink,  featuring  color 
and  black  and  white  "talking  picture” 
strip  advertisements. 

Parker  company  ranked  first  among 
the  pen  firms  last  year  in  volume  oi 
national  advertising  and  is  advertising 
even  more  extensively  in  1934  than  in 
1933,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told 
this  week.  Parker  was  the  only  foun¬ 
tain  pen  manufacturer  listed  in  1933 
among  the  150  leading  national  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  year.  Last  year,  Parker 
spent  $124,950  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  alone.  A  larger  amount  will  go 
into  newspapers  this  year,  it  was  stated. 
This  is  the  result  of  test  campaigns  in 
newspapers  of  five  cities  to  determine 
the  salability  of  the  new  Parker  Vacu¬ 
matic  at  $7.50  and  $5.  A  sales  increase 
of  over  300  per  cent  on  the  average  re¬ 
sulted  in  these  towns. 

Approximately  93  per  cent  of  Par¬ 
ker’s  newspaper  advertising  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  rotogravure.  National 
magazine  and  college  publication  ad¬ 
vertising,  together  with  special  window 
display  demonstrations,  give  the  firm  a 
well-rounded  advertising-sales  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  on  the  Vacumatic  pen. 
Special  cut  catalogs  are  furnished  local 
dealers  for  use  in  preparing  local  news¬ 
paper  advertisements. 

Commenting  upon  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  quarter  this  year  Parker's  sales 
are  65  per  cent  ahead  for  the  same 
period,  in  1933,  L.  A.  Crowell,  account 
executive  of  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert,  Inc.,  local  advertising  agency  in 
charge  of  Parker  pen  advertising,  said: 

“Parker  Pen  Company  believes  in  a 
consistent  year-round  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  with  frequent,  dominating  space 
in  the  newspapers  to  attract  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  attention.  (Jeorge  S.  Parker, 
president,  feels  that  it  is  quite  as  es¬ 
sential  to  advertise  fountain  pens  as  it 
is  to  make  pens  if  his  firm  is  to  be  out¬ 
standing  in  this  field.” 

APPOINTED  BY  N,  Y.  TIMES 

Lord  &  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
advertising  agent  for  the  New  York 
Times.  A  campaign  is  now  appearing, 
based  on  the  R.  L.  Polk  Consumer 
Survey,  in  newspapers  in  leading  cities. 
The  account  is  placed  through  the  New 
York  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 

NEW  GOTHAM  CUENT 

Gacia  Sugars  Corp.,  New  York,  dis¬ 
tributers  in  the  United  States  for  Bo¬ 
lero  Cuban  Rum,  has  appointed  the 
Gotham  Advertising  Company  to  handle 
its  advertising  account. 

HAS  NEW  ACCOUNT 

Frederick  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency  is  now  placing  the  account  of 
Willard  (Company,  Chicago  makers  of 
I-Last  Mascara. 


Sale*  Promotion  Group  to  Coavtai 
With  A.  F.  A. 

The  mid-summer  conference  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  NV 
tioiial  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  vriO 
be  held  June  17-20  in  conjunction  whl 
the  annual  convention  of  the  .Advertii. 
ing  Federation  of  America  in  Nj* 
York  City. 

In  announcing  plans  for  the  confer¬ 
ence,  Paul  E.  Murphy,  chairrfian  of  tk 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Frederick  Loeser  ( 
Company,  Brooklyn,  said: 

"The  general  program  for  this  con¬ 
vention  will  include  some  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  business  nien,  industrial¬ 
ists  and  governmental  officials  as  speak- 
ers.  The  principal  promotional  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  retail  field  will  be  discussed 
in  three  technical  sessions.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  have  the  retail  promotional 
viewpoint  discussed  by  a  store  owner,  a 
merchandise  manager,  and  other  execu¬ 
tives  outside  of  the  sales  promotion 
field,  in  order  to  show  how  all  selling 
impulses  in  a  store  may  be  coordinated. 

“Tentative  subjects  on  the  program 
will  include :  ‘Developing  an  Effective 
Program  for  Fall  Promotion’,  'The  Im¬ 
portance  of  Internal  Promotion  and 
How  It  May  Be  Improved’,  ‘Eliminat¬ 
ing  Wasteful  Expenditure’,  ‘Institution¬ 
al  Advertising :  Its  Value  Under  Present 
Day  Conditions’,  ‘How  May  Consumer 
Resistance  to  Increased  Prices  be  Over- 


AGENCY  DOUBLES  PERSONNEL 

Lob  Angeles  Office  of  J.  W.  T. 

Expands  As  Business  Grows 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Los  Angeles,  April  23— The  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  (Company,  advertisinf 
agency,  has  augmented  its  Los  An¬ 
geles  staff  and  enlarged  its  offices  in 
the  Petroleum  Securities  Building  to 
meet  the  demand  created  by  new  busi¬ 
ness  and  increased  activity  of  estab¬ 
lished  advertising  accounts,  according 
to  Norman  W.  Mogge,  resident  man- 
ager.  .  ,  ^ 

“A  comprehensive  campaign  for  me 
Coast  Fishing  Company  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  current  southern  California  ac¬ 
tivity  for  the  Mayonnaise  Institute, 
Inc.,  and  local  servicing  on  radio  ac¬ 
tivity  for  the  Shell  Oil  Corapanjr, 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  and  the  la- 
Fayette  division  of  Nash  Motors 
pany,  have  doubled  our  Los  Angeles 
personnel  in  the  last  forty-five  days," 
Mr.  Mogge  said. 

NORGE  MAKING  OIL  BURNERS 

Norge  Corporation,  Detroit,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  electric  refrigerators  and  other 
home  appliances,  will  enter  the  oil  bur¬ 
ner  field  May  1,  it  is  announced,  dis¬ 
tributing  through  its  present  natiofr 
wide  organization  and  additional  ofl 
burner  dealers. 


E.  H.  Brown  Company,  140  So.  D«*T 
liorn  street,  Chicago.  Issuing  oraen  je 
newspapers  on  Solo  Works,  Cinclnntu, 

Frankel-Rose  Company,  43  K.  OWl 
street,  Chicago.  Using  Chicago  nevMB' 
pers  on  Pyronox  Laboratories,  CnicifR 
(Tooth  powder).  - 

(iundlach  Advertising  Compaw,  4™ 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Using  s  w 
of  newspapers  on  Babson  s  Stausow 
Bureau,  Babson  Park,  Mass. 

TEXAS 

Properly  to  oovar  this  groat  State  you  ns^ 
use  the  leaders: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (EvenlnD 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  iasdtslii* 
in  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc- 

NatUnal  RepeeaemtaUm 
New  York  CUeago  Detrott  8aa  rrsadiw 
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For  Greater  Production  .... 

THE  KOHLER  FLYING  PASTER- 

Is  extremely  simple  in  design  and  operation. 

Operates  at  any  speed  up  to  30/000  copies  per  hour. 

Requires  no  elaborate  controls  or  timing  devices. 

Moderate  in  cost  and  reliable  in  operarion. 

A  test  unit  is  in  daily  operation  at  the  New  York  Times. 
Publishers  and  newspaper  executives  will  find  this  device  well 
worthy  of  thorough  investigation. 

THE  KOHLER  TENSION- 

Press-driven  belts,  the  one  proven  operating  principle  for  paper 
feeding  and  positive  control  of  the  web. 

Entirely  automatic — No  adjustments  during  operation. 

The  web  does  not  carry  the  operating  stress. 

No  scuffing  of  the  sheet — No  complicated  parts — Perfect  Control. 

THE  KOHLER  REEL- 

Tne  pioneer  machine  in  the  Field. 

All  gearing  completely  enclosed. 

100%  anti-friction  equipped. 

Alloy  steel  spindles  for  long  life. 

Smooth,  noiseless  operation. 

Entirely  self-contained. 

Pedestal,  bracket,  or  strut-mounted. 

There  are  over  150  Kohler  Magazines  Reels  in  daily  operation  in  New  York  City.  They  may 
be  seen  at  the  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  New  York  Journal,  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

KOHLER  BROTHERS 

ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 


HiwyoiiK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


6#ji  mmlti-c»tor  pres*  M 
GUPe- IJemecrat,  cempletely 
equipped  with  Goedrich 
Reiters. 


PlesmlefSt.  Lemi*  GMe-Demecrmt, 
mederu  hsside  and  emt. 
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ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAl 

Proving  complete  satisfaction 

with  Goodrich  Rollers 


A 


N  original  order  may  be  due  to  salesmanship, 
L  but  recorders  come  only  from  satisfaction. 


The  St.  Louis  Globe* Democrat  opened  a  modern 
plant  two  years  ago,  100%  equipped  with  Good* 
rich  rubber  Printers  Rollers.  And  every  roller 
purchased  since  has  been  Goodrich,  including 
the  latest  lot  for  modem  color  cylinders. 

Visit  the  Globe-Democrat  when  you  attend  the 
Mechanical  Conference  in  June,  and  you’ll  see 


why.  Goodrich  Rollers  last  longer  and  serve 
better.  They  give  a  finer  looking  paper  with 
sharper,  blacker  type  and  cuts.  They  reduce 
resetting  and  eliminate  wash-ups.  They  are  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  all  temperature  distortion.  They 
can  be  reground  and  made  good  as  new. 

Scores  of  the  country’s  leading  newspapers  rely 
on  Goodrich  Rollers  for  lower  costs  and  a  better 
looking  sheet.  To  see  how  much  Goodrich 
rollers  could  save  you,  write  for  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  and  specific  performance  data. 


T 


1 
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Write  for  full  particulars  to  — 


K.ollejrs  <O^^C> 


"SAYS  IT  WITH 


Goodrich  Rollers  on 
one  of  the  color  cyl¬ 
inders  on  a  Duplex 
Super-Duty  press. 


Some  of  the  Globe- Demo¬ 
crat's  21  Duplex  Super- 
Duty  Press  Uuits,  every 
one  100%  Goodrich 
equipped. 


ORDERS” 


NII.KS  8c  NKLSON,  INC.,  KXCIASIVK  DIS  IKIIU' I  OKS 


7S  \\  t'sl  .Stri’t*!,  Nfw  %  nrk  •  100  \\ fsl  Matlison  Slrt*fl, 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  CONTENTION 


UNION  NOT  WANTED,  EDITORS 
DECLARE 


{Contmued  from  page  24) 


are  decent  and  generous  and  honorable 
employers.  There  are  others  who 
are  not  and  are  running  journalistic 
sweat-shops.  They  haven’t  any  right 
to  cry  about  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  those  things  which  mean  something 
to  you  and  me  unless  they  will  square 
their  business  practices  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  their  editorial  columns.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  does  mean  some¬ 
thing,  but  it  doesn’t  mean  the  right  to 
take  kids  and  work  them  50  to  60,  65 
hours  a  week,  6  and  7  days  a  week,  get 
everything  you  can  out  of  them,  year 
in  and  year  out,  and  then  toss  them  out 
when  they  are  50  or  60,  used  up,  burnt 
out  by  the  current  of  news  Aat  has 
been  goii^  through  them.  That  is  not 
involved  in  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

“Well,  we  don’t  know  where  we  are 
going,  we  in  the  Newspaper  Guild.  We 
don’t  know  what  oim  policy  is.  We 
know  what  our  purpose  is.  It  is  two- 
sided.  One  side  is  to  give  greater  se¬ 
curity  and  a  more  decent  standard  of 
living  to  ourselves,  selfishly,  to  use  a 
little  bit  more  commercial  brains  than 
we  have  ever  done  or  had,  to  develop 
them.  That  is  one  side  of  it,  and  the 
other  side  is  to  let  the  voice  of  the 
working  newspapermen  speak  out  with 
more  freedom  than  has  ever  been  used 
heretofore,  to  the  end  that  the  thing 
that  we  are  doing,  the  institution  we 
are  serving,  will  be  a  greater  and  freer 
institution.  That  is  the  other  side  of  it. 

“Tlwse  two  things,  then,  part  of  the 
organized  labor  movement  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  organized  labor  on  one  side;  and 
a  group  of  professional  men,  serving 
something  ^eater  than  themselves  on 
the  other  side.  I  don’t  think  we  are 
going  to  lose  the  one  to  go  to  the  other. 
We  will  never  give  up  the  one  for  the 
other. 

“I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  a  bal¬ 
anced  movement.  How  we  will  do  it, 
I  wish  I  knew.  Just  what  tactics  we 
will  have,  I  don’t  know.  Whether  we 
will  affiliate  with  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor,  who  am  I  to  say?  I 
have  confidence  in  the  men  with  whom 
I  have  liv^  They  will  answer  it 
Give  them  time,  give  them  a  few  years. 

“Here  is  what  I  came  down  here  to 
get — I  want  your  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing,  that  is  the  first  thing,  for  the 
movement  itself.  I  want  the  best  of 
your  youngsters.  You  know,  anybody 
can  go  along  and  pick  up  the  discon¬ 
tented  and  Uie  whming  drudge.  You 
can  gather  up  all  the  malcontents  in 
the  world  and  you  can  have  a  grand 
movement  goin^  somewhere,  but  this 
thing,  the  working  out,  the  s^vation  of 
the  American  newspaperman  in  the 
years  to  come,  has  got  to  be  done  not 
by  that  crowd.  It  is  going  to  be  done 
by  fellows  that  you  have  in  your  shops 
who  are  twenty  to  thirty. 

“I  want  your  tolerance  when  we  make 
mistakes.  We  are  going  to  make  mis¬ 
takes.  We  are  going  to  commit  folly, 
no  question  about  ^t.  We  will  do 
things  that  we  will  regret  later,  and 
when  we  do,  shrug  your  shoulders  a 
little  bit  and  say,  ‘well,  the  boys  went 
Mrrong.  Give  them  time.' 

“This  Guild  thing  that  started  five 
months  ago,  now  has  seventy-five  hun¬ 
dred  members,  fourteen  hundred  in  New 
York  Chy,  is  nothing  that  I  am  going 
to  sMle,  or  you.  We  will  go  along 
and  in  the  course  of  some  years  it  will 
deliver  to  newspapers  higher  standards 
of  competence  than  we  have  ever  seen 
in  our  business. 

“This  newspaper  business  of  ours  is 
gomg  to  meet  problems  in  the  next  few 
years.  There  is  the  radio  industry  com¬ 
ing  along,  and  there  are  certain  things 
that  that  microphone  can  do  better  than 
the  printing  press.  You  can  patch  up 
an  uneuy  truce  for  a  little  while,  but 
that  thing  which  the  radio  tan  deliver 
better  than  the  newspaper,  if  it  has 
Mything,  and  I  think  it  has,  ultimately 
it  will  do,  and  the  newspaper  will 


have  to  adapt  itself  to  new  standards, 
new  conditions. 

“There  are  stormy  days  ahead  for 
this  country.  They  haven’t  settled 
everything  by  the  NRA  or  the  present 
administration.  Our  frontiers  are  closed. 
We  are  getting  to  be  an  old  country. 
We  have  had  Aree  hundred  years  here. 
The  press  is  going  to  need  the  best 


Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  disclaiming  hostility  to  the 
Guild,  asked  how  it  proposed  to  deal 
with  people  brought  into  the  newspaper 
business  from  other  fields,  an  apparently 
closed  avenue  under  Guild  contracts. 
Mr.  Shedd  cited  the  case  of  the  late 
James  Kemey,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who 
had  engaged  in  several  lines  of  busi¬ 


Photo  shows  William  C.  Murphy,  Jr.  (left),  president  of  the  National  Press 
Cluh,  chatting  with  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  retiring 
president  of  the  Society  of  Editors,  at  the  Society’s  meeting  in  Washington 

last  week. 


brains  and  character  that  it  cw  find, 
and  it  will  not  find  the  best  in  this 
country  by  paying  average  wages  of 
$42.50  or  ^2.50  to  rewrite  men  in  New 
York,  and  $18,  $20  and  $22  for  men 
who  feed  the  wires,  less  money  than 
the  men  obtain  who  print  the  stuff. 
That  isn’t  going  to  be  good  enough. 

“So,  I  have  come  to  appeal  to  you, 
by  the  friends  that  you  have  had,  your 
belief  in  your  jobs,  your  desire  to  serve 
the  press  and  the  country,  by  whatever 
I  can  appeal  to  you,  whether  in  the 
Guild  or  outside  of  the  Guild,  to  do 
something  more  than  has  been  done  to 
date  for  the  newspapermen  and  women 
of  this  country.  I  will  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  any  question.” 

Questioned  by  Walter  Harrison  on 
the  meaning  of  his  statement  that  the 
Guild  was  a  part  of  the  organized  labor 
movement.  Mr.  Raymond  stated  it  was 
not  part  of  the  American  Federation 
of  I^bor  and  that  its  future  policies 
would  be  determined  largely  by  those 
of  the  publishers.  He  hop^,  he  said 
that  the  Guild  would  not  “get  mixed 
up  in  A.  F.  of  L.  politics.” 

David  Lawrence  pursued  the  question. 
What,  he  asked,  would  be  the  policy 
of  the  Guild  toward  the  constant  flow 
of  young  people  toward  the  newspaper 
business  from  schools  and  colleges. 

“There  isnt  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
had  much  to  do,  assuming  the  absence 
of  any  bargaining,  with  the  low  rate 
of  pay.”  Mr,  Lawrence  continued.  “I 
was  wondering  whether  you  have  ap¬ 
proached  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
profession,  or  whether  you  are  ap¬ 
proaching  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
union  labor,  which  of  course  has  rules 
with  respect  to  apprentices.” 

Mr.  Raymond  answered  that  the 
Guild  intended  to  raise  standards  erf 
competence  and  to  curtail  the  flow  of 
you^  people  by  making  known  the 
economic  side  of  newspaper  life  to  jour¬ 
nalism  school  students.  When  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  insisted  upon  a  specific  answer, 
Mr.  Raymond  declared  that  he  did  not 
know,  that  the  problem  had  not  yet 
been  worked  out 

Edson  K.  Bixly,  Springfield  (Mo.) 
News-Leader,  wanted  an  explanation 
of  how  the  Guild  proposed  to  fix  wage 
scales,  stating  that  he  had  never  Im- 
lieved  that  intellect  and  intelligence  can 
be  tmionized.  Mr.  Raymond  hoped  that 
would  not  happen,  that  it  was  proposed 
to  fix  minimum,  not  maximum  pay. 


ness  before  finding  success  in  news¬ 
paper  work. 

Mr.  Raymond  did  not  know  the  spe¬ 
cific  answer,  but  cited  the  evil  of 
“gilded  youths”  who  enter  the  profes¬ 
sion  through  parental  influence  with  an 
executive,  work  for  little  or  nothing 
and  deprice  professional  people  of  an 
adequate  living. 

When  John  S.  Knight,  Akron  Beaeon- 
Joumal,  asked  Mr.  Raymond  to  what 
extent  the  Guild  was  following  a  policy 
of  intimidation  to  get  recruits  in  several 
cities,  Mr.  Raymond  declared  that  in¬ 
timidation  was  not  a  Guild  policy,  and 
expressed  amazement  at  Mr.  Knight’s 
statement  that  he  knew  of  several  in¬ 
stances. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  at  whose  instance 
the  discussion  was  extended,  deplored 
the  note  of  threat  in  Mr.  Raymond’s 
opening  prounciamentc — “a  new  note 
so  far  as  my  contact  with  the  Guild  is 
concerned.” 

“I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  here 
who  has  come  up  through  the  editorial 
ranks  who  would  spend  much  time  arm¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Raymond  on  the  question 
of  whether  there  has  been  a  fair  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspaper  earned  dollars 
as  between  editorial  men  and  union  la¬ 
bor  men,”  Mr.  Howard  continued.  “I 
don’t  fancy  that  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  most  of  the 
publishers  and  the  members  of  the 
Guild  as  to  the  worthiness  of  its  ob¬ 
jectives.  There  may  be  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  best 
obtain  these  objectives,  with  which  as 
a  working  newspaperman,  I  have  a 

reat  deal  of  sympathy.  I  find  it  dif- 

cult  to  go  along  as  far  or  its  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  my  favorable  attitude  so 
long  as  I  am  unable  to  determine  and 
so  long  as  the  Guild  is  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  is  going  to  find  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  trade  unionism 
in  order  to  attain  its  results. 

“I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
every  publisher  and  every  editor  here 
to  sense  the  existence  of  a  responsi¬ 
bility  that  rests  upon  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  to  see  to  it  that 
they  do  not  force  the  trade  union  rule 
by  closing  any  other  route  to  the  ob¬ 
jectives  which  Mr.  Raymond  has 
clearly  outlined. 

“Personally,  I  can’t  conceive,  with 
the  respect  that  I  have  for  innate  edi¬ 
torial  jud^ent,  of  the  men  who  are 
behind  this  Guild  resorting  to  trade 
union  tactics  under  any  other  condi¬ 
tions  than  having  been  driven  to  them 


as  the  last  resort.  When  it  comes  k 
a  question  of  deciding  whether 
lishers  can  accept  trade  unionism  i 
their  editorial  department,  the  ansm, 
will  be  given  to  that.  I  don’t  thia 
there  is  any  occasion  for  our  conmii. 
ting  ourselves  at  this  time,  but,  acetj). 
ing  as  I  do  the  high  motives  that  v; 
actuating  the  men  behind  the 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  s^ious  mi. 
take  if  they  fail  to  recognize  that  t 
this  country  for  a  period  of  more  that 
a  hundred  years  we  have  struggled  tj 
free  ourselves  from  the  handicap  oj 
partisan  journalism. 

“When  we  realize  that  if  this  mo>t. 
ment  attains  the  results,  as  to  whi^ 
maybe  Mr.  Ra^ond  is  more  con^. 
than  I  am,  of  its  having  a  hundred  pe 
cent  of  membership,  if  it  attains  dat 
objective,  there  can  be  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  we  have  again  plungcc 
.American  journalism  clear  back  intotke 
depths  of  partisanship,  because  if  on 
papers  arc  to  be  made  up  entirdy  d 
reporters  and  copy  men  and  rewris 
men  and  editors  who  are  partisan  ad¬ 
herents  to  the  trade  union  idea,  it 
have  our  papers  immediately,  if  lb, 
Raymond  attains  his  hundred  per  cn 
objective,  return  to  class  pubficatioos. 

“While  I  think  I  can  sense  something 
of  the  thrill  that  is  actuating  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond,  Mr.  Broun,  and  others,  in  tlx 
thought  that  they  are  doing  something 
for  a  craft  or  a  profession,  as  I  prefe 
to  call  it,  which  certainly  hasn’t  shared 
as  well  in  the  world’s  goods  as  it  d^ 
served  to  share,  and  with  all  respect 
to  the  high  motives  that  are  actuating 
them,  I  think  there  are  certain 
ments  that  can’t  be  overlooked,  aai 
escape  from  your  responsibilities  is  not 
possible. 

“We  have  left  here  one  of  the  fti 
remaining  democracies  of  the  world 
With  all  due  respect  to  radio  and  wha 
it  may  or  may  not  do,  this  democracy, 
which  is  on  trial  before  the  whole 
world  today,  like  it  or  not,  is  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  existence  of  a  free  func¬ 
tioning  fourth  estate.  I  would  be  the 
last  man  here  to  attempt  to  defend 
American  journalism  en  masse.  Then 
are  certain  publishers  with  certain 
ideas  that  are  certainly  far  different  ] 
from  mine.  But,  taken  by  and  la^ 
and  with  all  of  its  many  shortcomings 
and  many  failings,  American  journal¬ 
ism  has  served  this  democracy  veiy 
well,  and  at  a  time  like  this,  when  not 
only  this  country  but  the  entire  world 
is  undergoing  a  very  real  revolution, 
and  when  there  is  a  very  serious  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  many  people  oB- 
side  of  our  country  whether  democracy 
as  we  know  it  in  this  country  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist,  and  when  every  man 
in  this  room  knows  that  continuanaof 
that  democracy,  as  we  know  it,  u 
predicated  on  a  real  freedom  of  the 
press,  I  believe  that  the  men  r«ponsi- 
ble  for  the  conduct  of  this  Guild  are 
going  to  have  to,  in  all  conscie^ 
take  a  good  look  at  thecir  own  mads 
and  see  whether  they  wish  to  atteopt  - 
to  assume  a  responsibility  for  plnngiag 
American  journalism  back  into  extreme  j 
partisanship.”  .  .  ' 

“About  the  partisanship  in 
ism,  there  has  existed  in  Great  Britain  | 
for  a  long  time  a  British  Institute  ot  . 
Journalists  and  a  National  Unioo  ot , 
British  Journalists,”  Mr.  ^ymond  i«*| 
sponded.  Those  two  cjrganizations  haw  | 
practically  all  the  British  newspapenno  , 
in  their  ranks.  “They  are  not  paiw  i, 
although  they  all  belong  to  this  tw 
and  they  write  the  news  pretty  weD  ai 
they  see  it.  So  I  can’t 
newspapermen  going  back  into  ttat 
tisan  attitude.  No  reporter  twy,  ^ 
though  he  is  a  Laborite  or  a  Torti 
whatever  he  may  be  by  P**"*®*"^ 
viction,  goes  out  on  a  story  with  W 
other  idea  than  writing  that  iBing® 
partially  amd  as  vigorously  as  pw 
sible.”  .  ^ 

“The  other  point  that  you  i 
about  the  ‘To  Whom  it  May  Gou***" 

I  would  like  to  explain  that.  It  i* 
the  intention  of  anybody  in  the 
to  threaten  anybody.  Mice  dont 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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We  know  the  women  of  yonr  town 

- better  than  you  do ! 


We  know  what  they  pay  for  street  dresses — 

what  stores  they  like  to  shop  in — 

how  old  their  automohiles,  radios  and  yacuum 
cleaners  are — 

the  brands  of  coffee,  cereals,  soap,  cigarettes 
they  use — 

what  newspapers  they  read! 

We  know  more  about  what  they  have — what  they 
are  buying — and  where  they  buy — than  -anyone 
ever  knew  before. 


We  ought  to  know  -  we  asked  ’em! 


Polk  investigators  have  called  on  375,000  house¬ 
wives  in  22  cities  from  New  York  to  San  Diego. 
From  them  were  secured  the  answers  to  140  fact¬ 
finding  questions.  Tabulated  on  punch  cards, 
sorted  by  electrical  machines,  this  information 
becomes  the  most  powerful  selling  tool  ever 
devised  for  a  newspaper. 

21  newspapers  have  used  the  Polk  Census  to 
build  local,  national,  classified  linage  and  to 
improve  circulation. 

• 

The  Plan  Covers  360  Cities 
Within  3  years  R.  L.  Polk  and  Company  plans 
to  cover  all  cities  of  25,000  and  over.  We  shedl 


be  glad  to  tell  you  the  position  of  your]_Market 
in  the  schedule. 

Beg  pardon — we  may  not  have  met  the  ladies 
of  your  city  as  yet — but  we  will! 

At  Surprisingly  Low  Cost  to  You 

A  Polk  Consumer  Census  is  unparalleled  in 
scope  and  thoroughness.  Yet  because  of  the 
scope  of  this  operation,  backed  by  64  years’ 
experience  in  securing  field  information,  compiling, 
tabulating  and  publishing — Polk  is  able  to  deliver 
to  you  a  tabulation  of  your  readers  and  your 
market  at  a  very  low  cost. 


Investigate  the  possibilities  of  this  census  in  YOUR  CITY! 


Visit  Our 
Headquarters  at 
the  Waldorf  during 
A.  N,  P.  A.  week. 
Room  979 


n.  L.  POLK  &  COMPANY 

CONSUMER  CENSUS  DIVISION 

354  FOURTH  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK 


T^he  Wo  rid* s 


Largest  Fact-Finding 


Organization 
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!  UNION  NOT  WANTED,  EDITORS 
,  DECLARE 

I  (Continued  from  page  84) 


cats.  But  there  is  a  situation  which 
goes  right  straight  to  the  root  of 
human  liberty,  as  I  see  it.  In  several 
of  the  towns  in  this  country,  and  one 
of  them  happens  to  be  a  place  where  I 
was  raised  as  a  boy,  where  my  father 
lived  and  did  all  his  work,  where  the 
right  of  organization  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  denied,  where  men  have  been 
fired,  where  there  has  been  definite  in¬ 
timidation  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 
With  an  issue  of  that  kind,  there  can't 
be  any  compromise,  and  it  is  my  hope 
— I  am  going  back  to  New  York  to 
the  meeting  next  Sunday — to  carry  in 
that  meeting  a  resolution  asking  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild  to  right 
that  man,  because  we  have  this  right, 
and  if  you  can’t  stand  up  on  an  issue 
like  that,  there  is  no  use  in  having  a 
Guild  or  having  much  of  anything  else.” 

“I  happen  to  have  gotten  into  the 
newspaper  business  with  a  couple  of 
derelict  newspapers,  and.  largely 
through  the  editorial  policies,  brought 
them  up  to  a  valuable  property,’’  de¬ 
clared  Col.  E.  G.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader.  “Now,  I  resented,  as 
read  here,  the  written  part  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  speaker.  I  felt  that  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  that  part  of  his 
address  were  antagonistic,  were  threat¬ 
ening  in  attitude,  and  I  would  not  like 
to  see  that  made  the  paramount  por¬ 
tion  of  your  approach  to  editor-pub¬ 
lishers. 

“You  have,  as  Mr.  Howard  has  said, 
many  worthy  projects.  But  the 
threatening  attitude  is  something  that 
certainly  antagonizes  rather  than  helps 
your  project. 

“I  happen  to  be  within  20  miles  of 
where  one  of  the  two  newspaper  re- 
portorial  unions  existed,  at  Scranton. 
One  trouble  that  croppeid  out  there  is 
the  sanK  trouble  that  crops  out  in  the 
composing  rewms,  of  you  chaps  who 
are  under  the  dominion  of  the  I.  T.  U., 
and  that  is  that  union  in  that  particular 
case  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  younger 
and  wilder  element;  the  older  fellows, 
who  have  gone  along  with  you  in  your 
composing  rooms  and  on  your  news 
staff,  are  not  the  ones  who  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  propaganda  of  the 
Guild  or  of  unionism.  It  is  the 
younger  element  who  have  no  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  so  they  inflict  their  views 
and  often  their  hardships  upon  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

“I  can  sympathize  with  New  York, 
and  that  is  one  thing  that  I  think  the 
Guild  should  keep  away  from,  injecting 
the  New  York  situation  as  a  basis  for 
approaching  the  outside  publisher.  In 
a  smaller  city,  from  a  100.000  to  200,000 
people,  we  have  older  men  on  our  staff 
and  we  haye  kept  them  all  through 
this  depression,  when  we  might  have 
gotten  along  with  much  less  help,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  older  men  who  had 
gone  along  with  us  in  building  up  our 
businesses.  No  one  is  mercilessly  fired. 
There  have  been  no  combinations  to 
throw  on  the  market  a  lot  of  newspaper 
workers  up  in  our  section.  So  you  fel¬ 
lows  in  New  York  don’t  perhaps  real¬ 
ize  that  over  the  country  conditions  are 
not  exactly  the  same  as  they  are  in 
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New  York,  and  you  have  got  to  take 
the  whole  country  by  and  large. 

"And  so  these  things,  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  editor-publisher  come 
to  me.  1  don’t  want  the  Guild  in  my 
place.  But  if  we  are  approached  on 
the  ground  of  humanity,  on  the  ground 
of  fairness,  rather  than  with  threats, 
because  I  would  not  sit  down  and 
talk  to  anybody  that  comes  to  me  with 
threats — I  am  an  old  soldier  and  will 
have  none  of  that  around  my  plant — 
but  rather  approached  on  the  side  of 
fair  dealing  and  -Americanism,  I  think 
perhaps  we  can  get  somewhere  with  it. 
But  I  felt  resentful  as  I  heard  read 
the  earlier  part  of  your  talk  here  to¬ 
day,  and  I  think  you  are  on  the  wrong 
track  about  it.” 

“I  would  just  like  to  say  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  very  sad  day  if  the  editorial 
end  ever  organized,”  said  J.  C.  Sea- 
crest.  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal. 
“I  would  hate  to  be  in  the  same  men¬ 
tal  attitude  toward  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  as  I  am  toward  the  mechanical 
department. 

“I  have  been  with  my  paper  for 
ferty-seven  years.  I  started  to  learn 
the  printing  trade,  when  I  was  a  little 
fellow  over  13  years  old,  58  years  ago. 
The  editor  of  our  paper  was  taken 
from  the  composing  room,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  must  get  more  than  the  comjwsing 
room  gets  now.  Our  chief  editorial 
writer  has  been  there  40  years.  The 
telegraph  editor  was  taken  from  the 
composing  room.  He  was  there  when 
I  went  there.  He  has  been  there  over 
50  years.  VVe  are  not  a  bunch  of  moss- 
backs  yet.  It  has  been  ten  years  since 
we  fired  anybody  from  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  and  that  was  a  reporter  who 
lied  about  making  an  assignment.  He 
didn’t  do  it  and  we  caught  him  at  it.  I 
just  felt  like  that  gentleman  as  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  this  paper.  My  hair,  if  I  had 
had  any,  would  have  risen  straight  up.” 


DIVIDED  LOYALTIES 
IMPOSSIBLE 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


my  client,  I  wish  to  ride  ahead,  if  I 
have  the  wit  and  courage,  and  write 
without  restraint  of  what  I  sec  and 
hear.  It  is  my  job  and  to  serve  it  1 
must  have  liberty,  liberty  even  to  go 
wrong. 

“The  second  point  which  I  wish  to 
discuss  with  you  is  the  relation  of  the 
newspaperman  to  his  employer.  This 
is  something  that  we  know  about  and 
acknowledge. 

“The  economic  condition  of  editorial 
workers  is  subject  at  present  to  two 
official  inquiries,  one  by  the  guilds  and 
one  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association.  There  may  be 
other  inquiries.  While  the  average  rate 
of  pay  for  the  w'hole  country  will  no 
doubt  be  disclosed  as  considerably  higher 
than  is  now  generally  believed,  still  it 
is  well  admitted  in  the  newspaper  cir- 

( - 
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cles  that  editorial  talent  in  many  offices, 
not  all  by  any  means,  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  underpaid  and  that  the  rank  and 
file  suffer  not  only  from  financial  de¬ 
feat,  but  from  unconscionable  insecurity 
of  tenure. 

”I  must  also  say,  in  candor,  that  I 
know  many  offices  where  editorial  men 
are  well  paid,  secure  in  their  jobs  as 
anyone  in  any  business  or  profession, 
and  not  more  over-worked  than  news¬ 
paper  men  have  proverbially  expected 
to  be,  sometimes  even  liking  it. 

“But  in  general  there  is  and  long  has 
been  an  unwholesome  economic  condi¬ 
tion  prevailing  in  the  socalled  ‘upstairs’ 
department.  You  can  blame  publishers, 
and  some  of  them  are  guilty  as  hell, 
but  the  fact  is  that  low  pay  and  over¬ 
work  in  our  craft  is  due  to  the  simple 
economic  fact  that  we  have  composed 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  We  are 
not,  by  nature,  a  money-minded  class  of 
people.  The  individual  that  half  starves 
his  patient  wife  and  ignores  the  physical 
and  cultural  needs  of  his  children,  while 
enjoying  a  perfectly  lovely  newspaper 
romance,  is  an  established  character  in 
our  business.  We  have  not.  as  a  class, 
stood  firm  for  our  rights,  we  are  more 
individualistic  even  than  farmers,  we 
are  not  very  good  joiners,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  climb  the  skeleton  of  the  man 
just  ahead,  and  we  have  been  beaten 
back  and  down  by  men  who  were  a  bit 
more  conscious  of  their  worth,  or  who 
were  able  to  bargain  collectively.  I 
think  that  is  a  true  character  picture, 
and  if  it  is,  we  are  ourselves  to  blame 
for  our  plight.  I  say  this  because  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  am  not  out  of 
sympathy,  but  rejoice  in  the  uprising  of 
editorial  men  to  claim  their  just  dues. 
And  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  it  is 
my  experience  that  publishers  them¬ 
selves  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  guild’s 
economic  plan,  particularly  its  plan  to 
advance  the  standards  of  competence  of 
this  business,  to  better  the  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  members  of  the  newspaper 
family,  everything  being  fair. 

“There  is,  however,  general  and  fixed 
antagonism  to  the  formation  of  writer 
unions.  The  prevailing  opinion,  among 
guildsmen,  seems  to  be  that  this  anta¬ 
gonism  of  publishers,  wherever  it  ex¬ 
ists,  is  based  on  economic  grounds  sim¬ 
ply — that  the  publisher  thinks  he  can 
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deal  softly  and  gainfully  with  a  gnili 
but  would  have  to  reckon  with  a  unjo, 
affiliated  with  the  mechanical  employt^ 
1  doubt  that  many  publishers  are  think, 
itig  of  writers’  unions  from  that  vit». 
point. 

“Place  yourself  in  the  position  of  thj 
publisher  or  editor  if  you  want  to  p. 
a  true  slant  on  this  question.  Hot 
would  you  feel  if  your  reporters  wert 
to  align  themselves  with  a  moverata 
that  depends  on  propaganda  and  politj. 
cal  action  for  success?  How  much  coo- 
fidence  would  you  place  in  their  copy 
dealing  with  those  great  controversi«> 
It  is  all  right  for  a  columnist,  like  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  signing  his  name  to  opii. 
ions  well  established  as  his  own,  to  join 
any  movement  and  preach  its  gospel  and 
play  a  free  game,  but  I  am  now  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  CONTENTION 


DIVIDED  LOYALTIES 
IMPOSSIBLE 

{Continued  from  page  86) 


cussing  disinterested,  anonymous,  un¬ 
prejudiced  news  copy. 

“For  more  than  a  century  American 
journalism  struggled  along  under  the 
curse  of  political  partisanship — parti¬ 
sanship  that  adhered  to  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  long  after  it  was  theoretically 
eliminated  from  the  news  columns. 
Gradually  higher  standards  of  educatioQ 
and  increasing  mass  intelligence  broke 
down  blind  party  allegiance,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  yoimger  generations. 
As  realization  of  this  fact  dawned  on 
editors,  and  as  a  few  truly  independent 
ethtors  (men  who  were  independent 
without  being  neutral)  develop^  suc¬ 
cessful  properties,  the  partisan  news¬ 
paper  b^me  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

“Editors  and  publishers  I  have  talked 
with  believe  that  were  the  Newspai^ 
Guild  at  this  time  to  affiliate  itself  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
American  journalism  would  automati¬ 
cally  take  a  backward  step  by  reason 
of  the  inevitable  injection  of  economic 
and  political  partisanship  into  the  news 
and  editorial  columns  through  the  affi¬ 
liation  of  the  men  producing  the  edi¬ 
torial  contents  of  papers,  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  trade  imion  movement  Under 
this  stimulus,  trade  unionism  would  in¬ 
evitably  take  on  a  new  brand  of  polit¬ 
ical  action  and  from  it  would  inevitably 
emerge  a  labor  party. 

“In  self-defense  those  elements  not 
favorable  to  trade  unionism  and  to  a 
labor  party  would  inevitably  and  in  time 
organize  their  own  factional  press, 
newspapers  that  would  be  as  definitely 
special  pleaders  for  the  rights  opposed 
to  labor,  as  those  papers  dominated  by 
guild  members  would  be  special  plead¬ 
ers  for  union  labor.  The  result  would 
be  a  return  to  partisanship  and  special 
journalistic  pleading  atKl  bias,  with  the 
division  along  economic  rather  than  po¬ 
litical  lines. 

“How  could  you  expect,  of  your 
unionized  and  therefore  straight- jack¬ 
eted  reporter,  that  degree  of  eye-to-eye 
loyalty  that  is  the  basis,  as  every  man 
in  this  room  knows,  of  good  newspap^ 
work,  the  kind  that  serves  up  to  the 
citizen  reader  the  facts  he  must  have 
to  guide  his  private  life  and  political 
action?  If,  as  an  editor,  you  would  re¬ 
sist  unionization  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  how  can  you  as  reporter  in  con¬ 
science  ask  for  it? 

“While  I  do  not  think  reporters  or 
editors  should  be  a  direct  party  to  a 
class  conscious  movement,  at  the  same 
time  I  think  ownership  of  a  paper  car¬ 
ries  a  similar  obligation.  It  was  Phil 
Hanna,  I  think,  in  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce,  and  it  was  surprising  to 
find  it  in  that  paper,  who  suggested  that 
owners,  if  they  are  still  to  be  accorded 
the  precious  privilege  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  should  subscribe  to  a  creed 
that  they,  of  course,  would  not  partici¬ 
pate  directly  in  politics — that  is,  run  for 
or  accept  public  office — ^and  that  their 
primary  and  main  business  should  be 
newspaper  publishing,  not  banking  or 
utilities  or  railroading  or  anything  else. 
It  is,  of  course,  just  as  vital  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  ownership  of  a  paper  be 
above  a  charge  of  class  consciousness 
as  it  is  that  the  writers  and  editors 
should  be.  We  don’t  want  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  press  owned  by  concealed  interests 
as  newspapers  are  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  as  some  of  ours  are.  We  want 
a  press  made  by  real  newspaper  men, 
intent  upon  informing  the  public  so  the 
public  will  know  how  to  act. 

“Much  has  been  said,  recently,  of  the 
fact  that  the  British  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  is  the  right  pattern  for  our 
guilds,  not  the  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  owing  to  the  wide  difference  of 
objects  between  British  and  American 
journalism,  and  the  wide  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  respective  governments, 
neither  organization  is  a  fit  model,  and 


that  we  are  better  off  working  out  a 
system  which  suits  our  needs. 

“Dr.  Willard  Grosvenor  Bleyer,  the 
distinguished  head  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  Wisconsin  University, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  been  preaching 
the  importance  of  a  professional  organi¬ 
zation  of  newspaper  men  for  25  years, 
recently  prepared  an  important  brief  on 
the  British  system.  Said  he: 

“  Tt  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists  (which  is 
a  trade  group)  has  done  more  for  the 
working  journalists  in  Great  Britain 
than  has  the  Institute  (which  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  body),  and  that  it  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  over  two  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  the  Institute.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  of  the  strength, 
until  recently,  of  the  whole  trades 
union  movement  in  England  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  benefits  that  accrue  to  unions  under 
English  laws.  The  National  Union  of 
Journalists,  after  voting  repeatedly 
against  affiliating  with  other  trades 
unions,  finally  decided  upon  such  a  con¬ 
nection  in  1921,  because  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  would  accrue  to  members 
under  the  provisions  of  the  English  law. 

“  ‘The  success  of  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists  in  Great  Britain,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  prove  to  my  mind  that 
newspaper  workers  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  trade  union  basis  in  this 
country  where  conditions  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  I  see  no  reason  why  newspaper 
guilds  cannot  bargain  as  effectively 
with  individual  publishers  or  organi¬ 
zations  of  publishers  as  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists  has  done  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Of  course,  we  associate  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  with  labor  unions;  or¬ 
ganized  groups  of  professional  workers 
can  bargain  collectively  as  well  as 
unions.' 

“Which  brings  me  to  the  third  and 
Anal  point  in  this  argument,  which  is 
the  practical  application  of  what  we 
already  have,  the  Guild  as  distinguished 
from  the  union. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  guilds,  al¬ 
though  in  their  infancy,  have  demon¬ 
strated  triumphantly  that  they  can  stand 
alone  and  that  they  can  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  their  members  than  could  a 
trade  union  of  news  writers.  This 
then,  is  the  practical  consideration,  and 
if  you  want  to  pass  up  all  that  I  have 
heretofore  said  and  confine  yourself  to 
the  bread  and  butter  phase  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  you  will  have  to  decide  it  in  the 


favor  of  the  guild,  as  the  best  friend  of 
the  reporter. 

“In  the  first  place,  a  national  profes¬ 
sional  society  has  spontaneously  sprung 
up  in  this  country  in  a  half  year.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  complete,  but  is 
a  i^enomenon  of  the  first  water.  It  is 
one  of  the  beneficent  products  of  ^e 
NR.A,  a  political  invention  to  which 
future  historians  may  pay  tribute  as 
the  savior  of  our  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  at  a  time  when  they  were  a  little 
menaced  by  the  principle  of  commun¬ 
ism  on  the  one  hand,  and  dangerously 
threatened  by  the  idea  of  fascism  on 
the  other. 

“That  the  guilds  are  imperfect,  mere¬ 
ly  struggling  to  their  feet,  attempting 
to  open  their  eyes  to  find  a  way,  is 
natural  and  to  be  discounted.  Some 
mistakes  have  been  made,  more  will  be, 
but  the  idea  is  well  rooted.  I  have  been 
sorry  to  see  reporters  making  silly  little 
charges  in  high  places  that  they  have 
had  to  retract,  I  have  regretted  bitter 
personal  antagonisms  on  relatively  small 
issues,  and  more  than  all  else  I  have 
deplored  the  tendency  to  resolute  about 
political  affairs,  missing  the  main  ob¬ 
jectives;  but  in  general  the  guild  move¬ 
ment  seems  in  good  hands  and  destined 
to  be  the  professional  organization 
journalism  has  long  needed. 

“There  have  been,  to  my  knowledge, 
only  two  instances  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  so  far.  They  demonstrate  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  guild  from  the  re¬ 
porters’  standpoint.  They  were  with 
publishers  of  totally  divergent  opinion 
and  method,  but  each  was  a  trium¬ 
phant  success.  The  reporters  of  New¬ 
ark  asked  Paul  Block  to  reinstate  some 
men  who  had  been  summarily  dis¬ 
charged  in  a  good  old-fashioned  staff 
shake-up,  and  the  publisher  gave  the 
committee  that  waited  on  him  so  much 
more  than  it  had  dared  to  ask  that  the 
fellows  came  into  my  office  completely 
flabbergasted.  The  second  instance  oc¬ 
curred  last  week  in  Philadelphia,  and 
if  you  want  to  knock  the  wind  out  of 
any  collective  bargainer  for  a  trades 
union,  I  ask  you  to  read  to  him  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
last  week  between  the  reporters  of  the 
PhUadelphia  Record  and  its  publisher, 
David  Stem.  Yes,  I  know  full  well 
that  Mr.  Stern  is  one  of  the  original 
advocates  of  the  NR  A,  and  is  lined  up 
solidly  behind  the  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion,  and  has  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
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cynically  about  the  free  press,  bnt  | 
also  know  Dave  Stern  as  an  able  neet- 
paper  publisher  out  to  win  his  way  ■ 
the  competitive  world.  A  dollar  loih 
as  good  to  him  as  to  the  next  p4. 
lisher.  He  is  not  an  eleemosynarr  i. 
stitution.  He  is  a  business-nui^ 
publisher,  but  with  good  sense  aboa 
editorial  matters,  having  been  a  gn^. 
ate  of  the  editorial  department  I  «i|| 
concede  the  practical  consideratiom  l( 
this  argument  if  and  when  advoq^ 
of  unionism  beat  that  record  contno. 
which  provides  minimum  pay  of  fm 
$15  to  $20  for  clerks,  and  from  $20  to 
$35  minimum  for  yoimg  reports, 
closed  shop,  five-day  week,  a  chedc-el 
system,  dismissal  notices  ranging  op  % 
three  months,  a  10  per  cent  gen^  ji. 
crease  after  the  next  dividend  is  paid 
by  the  publisher  to  himself,  compulNiy 
education  for  copy  boys  and  appm. 
tices,  overtime  or  equal  _  time  off, 
and  arbitration  committees,  sickoti 
and  accident  disability,  and,  get  tiii 
fourteen  days  of  annual  vacatioi, 
with  pay,  deducted  from  a  ZdOdi; 
year. 

“In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  a^: 
We  are  in  a  good  work,  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  given  most  men  to  do, 
because  every  day  is  a  new  exj^ew 
and  therefore  requiring  a  creative  ef¬ 
fort  not  known  in  most  of  the  trades 
and  professions.  Let  us  respect  it  for 
what  it  is  and  not  confuse  it  with  pur¬ 
suits  that  moil  in  the  materialistic 
world,  rarely  touching  the  spiritual  fac¬ 
tors.  A  man’s  first  duty  is  self-r^ 
spect  and  that  means  providing  himidi 
and  his  dependents  with  a  sufficient 
within  his  power.  His  second  duty  is 
to  his  vocation  and  his  contribution  to 
society.  Fortunate  is_  he  who  can 
maintain  his  professional  or  _  trade 
standards,  prey  on  no  one  of  his  fd- 
lowsj  yet  continue  to  live  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  world. 

“The  Guild  seems  to  offer  these  r^ 
markable  advantages.” 

After  expressing  hearty  agreement 
with  Mr.  Pew’s  beliefs,  E.  Robert 
Stevenson,  editor  of  the  Waterlxitj 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American, 
went  on: 

“I  was  much  impressed  by  Mr. 
mond’s  talk,  the  chief  point  of  which  - 
was:  give  us  compensation  and  prop-  | 
erly  take  care  of  us.  I  think  all  of  you  , 
must  have  noted  that  nothing  ■ 

larly  was  said  about  hours  of  wort 
What  they  want  is  adequate  pay  and 
I  think  if  the  business  does  what  a 
ought  to  do,  it  will  give  ear  to  that 
cry.  ...  I  think  that  our  pub¬ 
lishers  are  basically  of  a  decent  mind.  : 
I  don’t  think  they  really  understand  , 
(in  all  fairness  to  them)  or  are  r^  l 
sponsible  for  the  really  vidoui  thin|s  ; 
that  have  grown  up  so  far  as  cOTp& 
sation  is  concerned  in  our  profesaca 
We  are  all  responsible  for  it  I  think 
one  of  the  vicious  things  that  has  come 
about  is  the  free  way  that  money  » 
thrown  away  on  newspapers,  given  fc 
individuals  and  writers  who  are 
side  of  the  staff.  Marlen_  Pew  has  hu 
that  again  and  again  in  his  publicaW 
and  I  am  particularly  sympathettt  w 
tiim  in  the  fight  he  makes  ag:^  w 
vaudeville  hoofers  who  come 
newspapers  and  pose  as  honest-to-w 
newspaper  men  by  covering  things  tw 
are  keyhole  reporting  and  who  F 
compensation  for  that  and  a  lot  w 
other  sideline  Bamum  shows  that  hw 
crept  into  the  profession.  A  ternK 
lot  of  money  is  turned  into  tl"*'8^ 
that  kind  because  we  figure  that  ^ 
are  popular  and  that  we  my 
papers  more  vigorously  with  them,  tor 
getting  that  after  all  the  real  g^.* 
the  paper  are  the  men  who  are  worD"l 
at  our  sides  day  after  day, 
news  and  editing  it  and  getting  out  tw 
which  is  the  real  bread  and  l 
the  newspaper.  I  think  if  our  P 
Ushers  can  get  themselves  together  w 
study  this  problem  properly  » 
the  main  thing  is  emphasized 
others,  compensation  being 
taken  care  of,  this  problem  will  w(»» 
itself  out  easily.” 
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CONVENTION  SIDEUGHTS 


(Ccmtuiued  from  page  8) 


Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer — As  far  as  Cleveland  is  con¬ 
cerned,  payroll  figures,  employment 
figures  and  general  retail  business  are 
distinctly  better.  The  most  important 
thing,  however,  continues  to  be  the  great 
improvement  in  morale.  Newspapers 
go  along  with  the  general  level  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  are  showing  increased  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising. 

« 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianapolis 
News — General  business  conditions  have 
improved,  a  more  hopeful  public  feel¬ 
ing  exists,  and  there  has  been  some 
slight  improvement  in  employment.  Due 
to  the  initial  stimulous  given  by  the 
government’s  effort  to  supply  employ¬ 
ment,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  re¬ 
tail  trade.  The  newspapers  have  shared 
in  this  movement.  They  were  very  hard 
hit  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
but  have  iww  begun  to  pick  up.  They 
are  enjoying  a  ccxisiderable  increase 
in  advertising  and  also  a  noticeable 
gain  in  circulation.  Ever>body  seems 
to  be  reading  the  papers  and  interested 
in  what’s  going  on.  The  uncertainties 
that  exist  grow  out  of  the  mixed  opin¬ 
ions  among  business  men  as  to  certain 
features  of  the  government’s  recovery- 
program.  There  has  been  a  disposition 
to  accept  whatever  was  proposed  lest 
interference  block  the  only  plan  that 
seemed  to  be  available,  and  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  all  along  the  line  with  the  admin¬ 
istration.  Now  there  is  a  tendency  to 
talk  up  a  little  more  emphatically,  but 
there  is  still  a  feeling  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  spoil  the  recovery- 
spirit 

«  *  * 

John  Cowles,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribvne. — The  adminis¬ 
tration’s  agricultural  program  has 
greatly  helped  the  buying  power  of  the 
farmers,  which  has  been  immediately 
refiected  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter  the  t^overnment 
sent  $57,000,000  into  Iowa  in  corn 
loans,  and  is  now  sending  in  $32,000,000 
as  the  first  payment  of  the  corn  and 
hog  bonus  checks,  which  will  continue 
for  the  next  sixty  days.  Next  Fall 
and  winter  $45,000,000  more  will  be 
distributed.  All  this  has  greatly  stim¬ 
ulated  business,  as  the  money  goes  right 
into  _trade._  The  automobile  business 
especially  is  booming,  and  is  way 
hind  with  orders.  Newspapers  have 
shared  in  the  gains,  with  circulation  at 
new  highs  and  with  much  improved 
advertising  linage. 

«  *  « 

Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution 
—Business  down  South  is  better  than 
it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  General 
conditions  are  largely  controlled  by  the 
price  of  cotton.  Last  year  it  was  6 
cents  a  pound,  today  it  is  over  12  cents 
— more  than  double.  Banks  have  larger 
deposits  than  they  have  had  for  years, 
and  retail  business  is  better  than  it  has 
been  for  five  years.  General  business 
is_  infinitely-  better.  Although  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement,  newspaper 
circulation  and  advertising  are  better 
than  a  year  ago,  showing  relatively  the 
same  improvement  as  in  New  York 
City. 

*  *  ♦ 

_L.  K.  Nicholson,  OrleansTimes- 
Picayune  and  States — Conditions  down 
our  way  are  certainly  improved  as 
compared  to  last  year,  when  the  banks 
were  all  closed  and  everybody  was 
blue.  Public  psychology  is  up  at  least 
100  per  cent.  General  business  condi¬ 
tions  arc  much  better  and  there  has 
been  a  phenomenal  increase  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  business.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  have  shown  fine 
gains.  All  in  all.  New  Orleans  has 
shown  up  about  as  well  as  any  part  of 
the  country. 

«  *  * 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune — There  has  been  a  mark^  im¬ 
provement  in  advertising  linage  during 
the  last  month  and  so  far  this  month 
around  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district. 


A  general  view  of  the  Associated  Press  luncheon,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  April  23,  with  Secretary  of  State  Hull  speaking. 


During  the  same  period  there  has  been 
a  decided  increase  in  business  among 
dry  goods  and  other  retail  merchants. 
There  has  also  been  some  slight  pickup 
in  manufacturing.  We  have  two  auto¬ 
mobile  assembly  plants  in  our  vicinity 
and  both  have  shown  a  very  marked 
increase  in  activity.  There  has  been 
some  improvement  in  bank  deposits  and 
generally  speaking  there  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  feeling,  a  great  difference  in  public 
psycholog^y,  all  around. 

*  * 

The  following  comments  were  col¬ 
lected  by  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram: 

Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  publisher 
of  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune-Chron¬ 
icle. 

“The  steel  business  was  badly  hit. 
We  have  had  a  definite  pick-up  in 
the  Mahoning  Valley,  but  there  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go.  One  thing  has  given 
us  a  definite  indication  of  better  con¬ 
ditions.  In  recent  years  we  lost  many 
subscribers  through  the  doubling  up  of 
families.  Now  these  families  are  main¬ 
taining  separate  homes  again  and  our 
circulation  figures  mirror  this  fact.’’ 

*  *  * 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  of  Rochester, 
publisher  of  17  newspapers  in  14  cities: 

“All  of  our  newspapers  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  linage.  Also,  cir¬ 
culation  figures  are  up  and  we  have 
noted  a  very  definite  increase  in  retail 
business.  In  Rochester  both  the  cam¬ 
era  industry  and  the  clothing  industry 
are  well  pleased  with  the  business  out¬ 
look.’’ 

*  *  * 

W.  O.  Littick,  publisher,  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  Timcs-Recorder  and  Sigttal: 
“Things  have  improved  a  bit,  but  since 
our  industries  in  Zanesville  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  building  trades,  there  is 
still  much  room  for  improvement.’’ 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Walter  H.  Harrison,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  News:  “Business  conditions 

in  Oklahoma  are  conspicuously  im- 
improved. 

“The  cotton  contract  money  helped  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  the 
wheat  reduction  campaign,  with  its  gov¬ 
ernment  money,  was  a  great  help  in  the 
northern  section.’’ 

*  4>  * 

Harry  H.  Conland,  Hartford  Cour- 
ant:  “Factory  employment  is  showing 
a  marked  improvement  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  income  has  gone  up  in 
Hartford.’’ 

*  «  * 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  publisher  of  the 
Watertowti  Times:  “The  State  Milk 
Board  has  helped  a  lot  up  our  way  and 
general  conditions  are  better.  Also, 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  in 
morale.’’ 

*  # 

Philip  S.  Marden,  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Courier:  “We  had  eight  cot¬ 
ton  mills  and  now  we  have  only  two. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  things  are  picking 
up,  but  it’s  going  to  be  a  long,  hard 
pull.’’ 


A.  C.  Keifeji,  Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Tribune  and  Star:  “Prospects  are  very 
good.’’ 

*  *  * 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  the  hulianapolis 
(Ind.)  Neu's:  “The  Indiana  com¬ 
munity  is  going  to  stand  by  President 
Roosevelt  just  as  long  as  it  can.  Not 
that  this  community  agrees  with  all  the 
things  that  have  been  done,  but  there 
is  a  tendency  to  back  tlie  administration 
as  far  as  possible.  We'd  like  to  have 
things  put  back  to  what  they  were  when 
times  were  normal.’’ 

*  *  * 

Do.nald  Sterling,  managing  editor, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal:  “Business 
generally  in  the  Northwest  has  shown 
a  big  improvement  since  the  first  of  the 
year  and  naturally  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  has  follow-ed  along  the  genera! 
trend.  .  .  .  The  administration  in 
Washington  is  as  strong  as  horseradish 
with  the  people  of  the  Northwest.  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  Congress  was  not 
convinced  of  the  nationwide  popularity 
of  the  President  there  would  be  revolt. 
VVe  are  going  to  elect  a  Democratic 
Governor  this  fall — that  is  my  opinion.’’ 
*  ^  * 

Colonel  Frank  Knox,  publisher 
Chicago  Daily  News:  “The  fair  in 
Chicago  this  year  will  be  a  bigger  at¬ 
traction  than  it  was  last  year.  Al¬ 
ready  we  have  sold  all  of  the  space 
available.  It  looks  as  if  we  may  con¬ 
tinue  the  fair  for  five  years.  Possibly 
w-e  will  turn  the  fair  grounds,  or  part 
of  them,  into  a  vast  permanent  amuse¬ 
ment  park.  We  need  such  an  available 
amusement  park.’’ 

NEWSPAPERS’  BETTER 
POSITION 


{Continued  from  page  13) 

tion  campaign  in  one  member  city.  The 
letter  included  a  reproduction  of  the 
ropy  run  in  this  campaign,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  members  might  promote  the 
idea  of  a  similar  drive  in  their  own 
cities. 

Over  a  score  of  members  wrote  for 
detailed  information.  One  newspaper, 
which  sold  the  idea  to  its  city  govern¬ 
ment  and  subsequently  carried  copy 
varying  from  quarter-page  to  full  page 
size,  wrote:  “May  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  thanking  you  for  a  very  gc^  lead 
that  developed  into  some  nice  copy,  of 
which  we  attach  tear  sheets.  The  in¬ 
spiration  for  this  promotion  was  your 
recent  advice  as  to  the  successful  tax 
collection  campaign  in  Newark.’’ 

Literature  Well  Receu’ed  By 
Advertisers 

Much  of  the  Sales  Promotion  ma¬ 
terial  is  distributed  among  advertisers 
and  agencies  as  well  as  the  membership. 
Invariably  it  produces  a  good  impres¬ 
sion,  reflected  in  many  letters  acknowl¬ 
edging  receipt  of  this  material. 

The  study,  “Newspapers  and  Maga¬ 
zines,’’  was  sent  to  a  list  of  over  700 
national  advertisers,  while  500  adver¬ 
tisers  and  400  agencies  interested  in 


food  products,  received  the  stu; 
“Food  Markets  for  the  Advertistn 
Comment  on  the  latter  presentafi 
from  the  president  of  a  leading  agat,| 
was  typical.  He  wrote:  Congrahi' 
tions  on  the  food  study.  I  think  p 
have  done  a  marvelous  job.  I 
like  to  purchase  at  least  two  dozen* 
ditional  copies  and  I  assure  you  thai 
will  use  them  with  manufacturers  tk 
should  become  further  interested  . 
newspaper  advertising.’’ 

In  addition  to  helping  members  d 
space  in  their  own  newspapers,  the 
motion  studies  issued  by  the  bureau  ten 
to  project  the  bureau’s  efforts  in  bds; 
of  the  newspaper  medium  as  a  wist 
Equipped  with  20  years’  experience » 
research  and  solicitation,  the  burenV 
problem  has  never  been  lack  of  ansR. 
nition;  it  has  been  a  question  rather  j 
sufficient  man  power  to  use  this  anut-J 
nition  effectively.  With  members  ^ 
reiving  bureau  data  regularly  and  fc 
tributing  it  to  local  and  national  adw- 
tisers  in  their  own  cities,  the  work* 
the  bureau  is  being  spread — in  an  ew- 
widening  circle — to  reach  new  pro^ 
and  new  fields  for  cultivation. 

The  case  for  cooperative  promotn 
of  newspapers  has  been  definitely  proR 
by  the  work  of  the  bureau— partienhit 
in  the  last  few  years.  Business  lethap 
and  competition  from  other  mediw 
have  pointed  to  the  great  need  for  unite! 
effort  in  developing  newspaper  limyr 
and  increasing  the  newspaper’s  share* 
the  advertiser’s  dollar.  With  impron- 
ments  in  business  generally,  furtlr 
gains  in  advertising  volume  are  looked 
for,  but  competition  for  this  larje: 
volume  from  mediums  strongly  fortiied 
with  research  and  promotion  data,*! 
continue  to  be  aggressive. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  thus  becoBK 
more  necessary  at  the  same  time  tte 
it  becomes  more  potentially  fruithi 
For  this  reason  membership  in  fte 
bureau — which  is  open  to  all  daily  ner- 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  Canak 
— is  not  only  a  valuable  franchise  be 
cause  of  the  special  services  which  mai- 
bers  enjoy,  but  also  a  sound  investme* 
in  the  future  of  newspaper  adverti^. 

Thanks  are  expressed  to  the  offiom 
and  staff  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  to  the  Six 
Point  League  of  New  York,  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Association  i 
Chicago,  the  San  Francisco  Newspafc 
Representatives  Association  and  to 
special  representatives  generally  i» 
courtesies  and  cooperation  extended  dor- 
ing  the  year.  We  are  also  grateful  to 
the  trade  press  for  its  friendly  interet 
and  its  fine  cooperation  with  the  bureods 
program. 

Your  committee  acknowledges  *o 
gratification  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
the  members  of  the  bureau 
many  helpful  suggestions  which  tky 
have  made. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Conunfflt 
in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  .\dvertisil- 
Edwin  S.  Friendu, 
ChainBB- 


HOLLENBECK  SUNDAY  EDITOI 

Don  Hollenbeck,  night  editor  of 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-News,  ^  ^ 
named  Sunday  editor,  succeeding  A® 
Donovan,  who  becomes  state  e^ 
Mr.  Paul  James,  former  s*®*' “J 
and  make-up  man,  has  been  named  lUF 
editor,  succeeding  Hollenbeck. 


ISSUES  NEW  HOUSE  ORGAN 

The  San  Francisco  News  •* 
a  new  monthly  house  organ  calW  ^ 
vertising  News,  edited  by  Maurice.^ 
Hyde,  manager  of  its  Retail  Adyertwl 
Bureau,  for  circulation  in  the  •o®*’ 
tail  advertising  field.  Its 
give  interesting  facts,  news  and  ^ 
about  the  retail  advertising  businesswi 
those  connected  with  it. 


MRS.  LELIA  E.  SUTPWN 

Mrs.  Lelia  E.  Sutphin, 

Capt.  Aaron  R.  Sutphin,  died  April 
of  pneumonia  at  the  Hackensack 
pital,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  at  the  ^  ■ 
71  years.  She  was  the  mother  of 
A.  Sutphin,  national  advertising 
ager  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
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HARD  BOILED  FACTS 


that  inspire  and  instruct 


0  “Hard  boiled  facts”  of  the  newspaper  business,  so  skilfully  and  vividly  written  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  lay  this  book  down  after  you  have  started  to  read  it  until  you  have 
finished  the  last  chapter. 

That’s  the  kind  of  a  writing  job  “Bill”  Thomson  has  done. 

Then  you  will  start  the  book  all  over  again  for  a  second  reading,  underlining  paragraph 
after  paragraph  for  retention  in  your  memory  for  use  in  your  day’s  work. 

That’s  the  kind  of  a  research  job  “Bill”  Thomson  has  done. 

Then  you  will  keep  the  book  where  you  can  refer  to- it  constantly  when  you  are  in 
need  of  a  creative  idea  to  develop  new  business. 

That’s  the  kind  of  a  creative  job  “Bill”  Thomson  has  done. 

Frankly,  the  book  is  better  than  any  blurb  that  could  be  written  about  it.  For  a 
book  that  feeds  the  intellect  and  stirs  the  emotions  bears  the  earmarks  of  genius. 

That’s  the  kind  of  a  complete  job  “Bill”  Thomson  has  done. 

Of  course  those  familiar  with  “Bill”  Thomson  and  his  work  expected  that  he  would 
do  that  kind  of  a  job. 

“I  have  had  close  personal  contact  with  “Bill”  Thomson,”  says  Edwin  S.  Friendly  of 
The  Sun,  “for  many  years  and  know  of  his  expert  qualifications  from  first-hand  experience. 
Mr.  Thomson  is  a  student  of  the  purposes  of  advertising.  He  knows  what  it  should  and 
can  accomplish.  He  is  gifted  as  a  writer  and  his  book  should  have  wide  distribution  among 
that  great  class  of  people  interested  in  salesmanship  through  the  written  word.” 

“Across  a  luncheon  table,  “Bill”  Thomson  is  always  interesting  and  provocative,” 
Boy  Durstine,  Vice  President  and  (Jeneral  Manager  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn,  Inc.,  writes,  “and  never  fails  to  provide  one  or  two  ideas  which  keep  buzzing 
around  in  your  head  for  two  or  three  days.  Between  the  covers  of  a  book  he  gives  you 
the  net  of  a  hundred  such  luncheons.” 

If  you  do  not  know  him  personally,  through  MAKING  MILLIONS  BEAD  AND 
BLY,  you  have  the  opportunity  of  intimate  contact  with  one  of  the  real  minds  of  the 
advertising  and  newspaper  business. 

Order  your  copy  without  delay.  By  acting  immediately  through  the  acceptance  of 
our  special  pre-pubUcation  offer  you  can  save  money  on  every  copy  you  buy.  Look  at 
the  schedule  of  prices  on  our  special  pre-publication  offer  and  reserve  the  number  of  copies 
you  and  the  members  of  your  organization  require.  Then  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us. 

SPECIAL  PRE-PUBLIC ATION  OFFER 

To  anyone  c-onntH'ted  with  the  newspaper  business  we  are  giving  a  liberal  pre-publication  offer  in  advance 
of  publication.  (Publication  date — June  1st).  The  regular  price  is  $3.00.  By  sending  us  your  order 
Immediately,  we  will  reserve 

1  copy  $2.25  100  or  more  copies  for  you  at  $1.80 

5  or  more  copies  for  you  at  2.00  500  or  more  copies  for  you  at  1.50 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TO  US 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 

I  accept  your  pre-publication  offer.  Please  enter  my  order  for: 

1  copy  at  $2.25 .  100  or  more  c-opies  at  $1.80 

5  or  more  copies  at  $2.00 .  .500  or  more  copies  at  $1..50 . 

Send  me  bill  one  week  before  book  is  ready  and  I  will  remit  $ .  or  enclosed  is  my 

remittance  for  $ . 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

BUSINE.SS  CONNECTION . 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  SERIES 

WALTER  DREY,  Publisher,  5  Prospect  Place,  New  York 


Dudley  Hoyt  Photo 

\VM.  A.  THOMSON 


•  Newspapers  and  advertising — 
their  growth  is  the  growth  of 
America. 

•  Beaching  millions  quickly,  di¬ 
rectly,  has  made,  continues  to  make, 
millions  for  those  who  know  how 
to  use  the  Advertising  Columns  of 
Neu'spapers. 

•  The  HOW,  WHEN  and  WHERE 
of  Newspaper  Advertising  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  an  authority. 


MAKING  MILLIONS 
READ  AND  BUY 

by 

M  M.  A.  THOMSON 

•  MAKING  MILLIONS  READ  AND 
BUY'  is  a  large  handsomely  bound  book 
5J^  inches  x  inches.  Liberally  illus¬ 
trated  with  charts  and  illustrations,  with 
a  quick  reference  index.  .Approximately 
300  pages.  Price  $3.00. 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  CONVENTION 


SOCIETY  PLEDGES  HNE 
PRESS  DEFENSE 


(^Continued  from  page  22) 


_  To  pass  now  to  a  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  relationship  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  committee  brings  to 
your  attention  certain  conclusions.  In 
the  words  of  Elisha  Hanson, 

**Thc  6rst  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  shall  pass  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  a  free 
press.  The  specific  terms  of  this  amendment 
plaM  the  newspapers  of  this  country  in  a 
position  distinct  as  well  as  distinguishable 
from  all  other  businesses. 

“It  must  be  assumed  that  a  newspaper  can¬ 
not  be  licensed,  if  the  possible  revocation  of 
the  license  might  compel  discontinuance  of 
publication. 

“Likewise  it  must  be  assumed  that  a  news- 
psper  cannot  be  compelled  to  join  any  par¬ 
ticular  economic  group,  if  the  effect  of  such 
membership  would  be  the  suppression  of  edi¬ 
torial  freedom  or  of  the  newspaper  itself. 

“The  constitutiooal  guarantee  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  benefit  of  newspapers  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  However, 
the  obligation  of  protecting  the  people’s  rights 
to  a  free  press  falls  on  the  newspapers  and 
more  specifically  on  each  individual  news¬ 
paper.” 

Your  committee  accepts  this  statement 
of  the  position  and  responsibility  of 
the  American  press  and  your  adoption 
of  ^s  report  will  put  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  adhering  to  it  and  permitting 
neither  departure  nor  the  threat  of  de¬ 
parture  from  these  accepted  preroga¬ 
tives. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  not  only  forbids  legislation  abridg¬ 
ing  freedom  of  the  press,  but  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  held  that  constitutional 
rights  are  individual  rights,  which  may 
be  waived  by  an  individual  but  for 
himself  alone.  This  being  the  law  and 
the  fact,  your  committee  holds  that  the 
matter  of  a  newspaper’s  compliance 
with  or  non-compliance  with  a  code,  pro¬ 
mulgated  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  A^  must  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  and  not  from  the 
viewpoint  of  any  ass<xiation  or  organi¬ 
zation  of  publishers  or  editors. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  conclusion  of  your 
committee  ^t  no  mattCT  what  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  may  arise  from  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  newsnavier  code,  in 
reference  to  Article  VII,  touching  the 
freedom  of  the  press  (although  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  Article  safeguards  our  pre¬ 
rogatives  (the  ultimate  right  to  free¬ 
dom  of  editorial  expression  always  re¬ 
sides  and  must  always  reside  with  the 
directing  heads  of  each  newspaper. 

In  short,  the  committee  goes  on  rec¬ 
ord  and  calls  upon  this  society  to  go  on 
record  as  incontrovertibly  against  any 
possible  or  conceivable  organized  effort 
to  modify  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
traditional  guarantees  of  the  complete 
freedom  of  expression  in  American 
newspapers. 

This  committe  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code  Author¬ 
ity,  upon  which  devolves  the  duty  of 
passing  upon  all  those  relationships 
which  exist  or  may  arise  between  news¬ 
papers  and  the  NRA,  contains  among 
its  members,  including  the  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  men  who  have  been  consistently 
courageous  and  outspoken  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  news¬ 
papers.  We  look  with  favor  and  with 
full  confidence  upon  the  personnel  and 
activities  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code 
Authority. 

This  committee  goes  on  record  as 
opposed  to  the  large  powers  that  have 
bcCT  proposed  for  a  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commissions  in  Washington. 
Despite  all  safeguards  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  the  likelihood  that  such  a 
F^eral  Communications  (Ommission 
might  try  to  inflict  a  measure  of  cen- 
sorsMp  on  the  press,  along  with  its 
domination  of  the  telephone  and  radio 


business,  is  not  too  remote.  In  this 
connection  the  committee  wishes  to 
quote  from  a  recent  statement  of  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  who  says: 

“The  bureaucratic  federal  control  of  all 
means  of  communication  can  readily  be  con. 
verted  into  an  efficient  machine  for  censor¬ 
ship  overnight.  That  the  desire  exists  to  exer¬ 
cise  such  a  censorship  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.  It  has  shown  itself  in  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  directions. 

“It  was  only  through  the  insistence  of  the 
newspapers  that  a  complete  freedom  of  the 
press  was  maintained  in  the  formulation  of  a 
newspaper  code.  If  this  new  danger  is  to  be 
averted,  it  will  only  be  because  the  news¬ 
papers  militantly  oppose  these  latest  plans  of 
the  power-hungry  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
for  complete  domination  under  a  centralized 
federal  bureaucracy. 

“I  have  no  fear  that  the  proposed  censor¬ 
ship  can  be  established  because  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  aroused  public  opinion  will  per¬ 
mit  resort  to  precisely  the  methods  employed 
by  dictators  in  Europe  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  their  supremacy.  I  utterly  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  fascism  of  this  type  is  possible  in 
America.” 

This  report  passes  now  to  the  im¬ 
portant  consideration  of  the  value  of  a 
free  press  abroad  and  the  immeasur¬ 
able  value  of  a  free  flow  of  uncen¬ 
sored  news  in  relation  to  international 
affairs  and  especially  with  reference 
to  the  danger  of  and  preparations  for 
war. 

The  committee  includes  here  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  which  it  believes  needs 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  society.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  the  controlled  press 
in  certain  foreign  countries  and  the 
relation  of  that  controlled  press  to  an 
attack  upon  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Dean  Ackerman  says; 

“In  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  the  people 
of  this  country  have  learned  how  to  make 
use  of  the  free  flow  of  daily  news  in  forming 
their  own  opinions.  This  thought  must  have 
been  in  President  Madison’s  mind  more  than 
a  century  ago  when  he  said  that  knowledge 
is  power. 

“The  press  today  is  the  power  plant  of 
democracy.  By  distributing  information  and 
by  explaining  governmental  policies  it  has 
provided  a  common  national  and  local  forum 
of  thought  and  debate.  It  has  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  and  in  turn 
revealed  that  opinion  to  the  government  and 
to  the  people.  Today  press  reports  of  inter- 
that  public  knowledge  which  gives  public 
national  events  and  public  discussion  provide 
opinion  its  power  and  authority. 

“That  we  have  in  the  United  States  today 
something  akin  to  a  parliament  of  the  press 
is  evident  in  the  recent  observation  of  Paul 
Graae,  one  of  the  editors  of  PolUikeit  of 
Copenhagen,  who  has  been  studying  the  United 
States  under  the  “New  Deal.” 

“  ‘American  newspapers,’  he  said,  are  *the 
voice  of  the  people,’  a  trite  phrase,  he  admit¬ 
ted,  when  applied  without  comparison  to  the 
press  of  the  world,  but  vastly  significant  in 
international  affairs  today  when  related  to  the 
voice  of  dictators,  censors,  militarists,  arma¬ 
ment  manufacturers  and  selfish  private  inter¬ 
ests  in  most  countries. 

‘In  Russia,  Germany  and  Italy  the  press 
today  is  controlled  by  the  governments;  in 
Paris,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  by 
manufacturers  of  war  materials;  in  Japan, 
Spain  and  practically  all  Latin-American 
countries  by  military  or  political  censors;  in 
England  largely  by  the  aristocracy;  in  Central 
Europe  and  China,  with  few  exceptions,  by 
governments,  censors  or  foreign  subsidies. 

“The  map  of  the  world  today  is  black  with 
prohibitions  upon  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  of  petition, 
or  of  religion. 

“Liberty  in  Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon  form  is 
limited  everywhere  excepting  the  United 
States,  England,  Australia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden  and  New  Zealand.  In  these 
countries  the  press  is  either  ‘the  voice  of  the 
people’  or,  as  in  England,  it  is  open  to  the 
opinion  of  the  people. 

“I  present  this  perspective  of  world  jour¬ 
nalism  because  I  believe  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  peace  between  nations.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  American  press  to  recommend 
and  support  a  new  American  policy  in  foreign 
affairs. 

“That  there  is  a  relationship  between  free¬ 


dom  and  peace  is  obvious.  The  chief  nations 
threatening  world  peace  today  are  Germany, 
Japan,  France,  Italy  and  Russia.  In  each  of 
these  countries  the  press  is  controlled  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  or  militarists  who  have  the 
power  to  declare  war  or  force  a  war. 

“The  chief  nations  which  want  peace  today 
are  the  British  Commonwalth,  the  five  small 
but  free  nations  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  In  these  countries  the  press  is  free 
from  governmental  control  or  censorship. 
These  are  facts.  What  do  they  signify  and 
what  can  we  do,  if  as  a  free  people  we  want 
to  keep  out  of  another  war  or  if  we  want 
world  peace  to  be  a  reality  instead  of  an  ideal 
beyond  realization? 

“American  journalism  during  the  first  11 
months  of  President  Roosevelt’s  administra¬ 
tion  has  served  the  people  in  four  important 
respects. 

“1.  It  has  established  as  an  American  po¬ 
litical  principle  that  in  time  of  a  national 
crisis  no  government  official  has  either  the 
right  or  the  power  to  censor,  control  or  license 
the  press. 

“2.  It  has  faithfully,  accurately  and  un- 
derstandingly  reported  government  action  and 
policies.  It  has  cooperated  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  administration  in  restoring 
confidence  and  promoting  recovery  and  with 
equal  fidelity  it  has  reported  and  interpreted 
counter-criticism  and  opinion. 

“3.  It  has  reported  the  truth  about  de¬ 
velopments  in  Germany  as  well  as  pro-Hitler 
and  anti-Nazi  propaganda.  It  has  told  the 
truth  about  the  militarists  of  Japan  and  the 
liberals  as  well.  It  has  sensed  and  revealed 
the  new  liberalism  in  Russia  which  emerged 
when  it  was  recognized  by  our  government, 
and 

“4.  In  local  affairs,  conspicuously,  but  by 
no  means  exclusively  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  it  has  been  a  decisive  influence  in 
cleansing  municipal  governments  and  in  ex¬ 
posing  and  preventing  graft  in  federal  relief 
agencies. 

“This  perspective  of  American  journalism 
is  important  because  it  establishes  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  free  press  in  public  affairs  and 
indicates  something  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
free  press  in  world  affairs. 

“With  this  picture  of  American  journalism 
in  mind  what  can  and  should  we  do,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  try  to  prevent  another  world  war  or 
keep  out  of  a  war  in  the  Orient  or  in 
Europe  ? 

“There  are  several  possible  approaches  to 
an  answer,  but  the  direct  one  is  here  at 
home.  There  are  today  innumerable  peace 
societies,  foreign  policy  groups,  league  of 
nations  societies,  institutes,  forums  and  agen¬ 
cies,  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  na¬ 
tional  and  international  councils  studying, 
talking,  writing  letters,  distributing  pamphlets 
and  passing  resolutions  about  peace. 

“I  speak  not  in  ridicule,  but  with  concern. 
What  will  it  profit  all  of  these  agencies  and 
all  of  our  citizens  who  are  participating  or 
cooperating  in  their  work  if  only  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  England,  Canada,  Den¬ 
mark,  etc.,  want  peace  and  the  people  of 
other  countries  are  powerless  to  prevent  war? 
What  are  the  scrap  hooks  of  clippings  from 
the  press  of  free  countries  worth  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  market? 

“The  perspective  of  peace  advocates  must 
be  readjusted  to  a  new  realism.  They  must 
consider  the  press  not  as  a  printing  establish¬ 
ment  to  turn  out  clippings  for  their  publicity 
files,  but  as  a  factor  itself  in  international 
affairs  quite  apart  from  what  it  reports. 

“The  most  important  force  in  international 
affairs  today  is  the  foreign  service  of  the 
American  press  associations  and  newspapers 
under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  men 
who  are  interested  in  and  concerned  with  the 
free  flow  of  information  rather  than  with 
any  form  of  propaganda. 

“American  newspaper  correspondents  abroad 
know  from  experience  and  as  a  result  of  daily 
contact  with  realities  in  every  world  capital 
that  war  follows  the  control  of  news  as  inevi¬ 
tably  as  darkness  follows  light. 

“If  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  freedom  of  information  and  peace,  are 
we  justified  as  newspapermen  and  as  citizens 
in  accepting  foreign  censorships  or  control  of 
news  destined  for  the  United  States?  Is  the 
rightful  interpretation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  to  be  applicable  only  to  our  local  and 
national  problems?  Must  we  conform  to  the 
unwritten  law  of  European  secret  diplomacy 
that  the  press  is  a  menace  until  it  is  fettered? 
Are  we  justified  in  permitting  military-mad 
men  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Japan  or 
Russia  to  set  the  stage  for  another  war,  to 
prepare  for  another  war  and  when  they  are 
ready,  to  declare  another  war  by  the  simple 
process  of  controlling  information  and  manu- 
factoring  opinion  while  they  build  armaments 
and  accumulate  ammunition? 

“Is  it  right  for  the  free  press  of  the 


United  States  to  have  its  international  ntvi 
standards  influenced  or  determined  by  d*. 
tators,  militarists  and  diplomats  who  attend 
conferences  to  block  peace  negotiations? 
the  United  Statest  to  demand  freedom  of  tke 

“Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  the  press  ol 
the  United  States  to  demand  freedom  of  the 
press  in  world  affairs  at  least  as  far  as  every 
international  conference  or  engagement  of  thii 
country  is  concerned?  Can  we  not  inn 
that  there  must  be  a  free  flow  of  informatka 
to  the  American  press? 

“As  an  international  policy  there  can  be 
no  greater  safeguard  of  peace  than  the  free¬ 
dom  of  news  throughout  the  world.  Thero 
fore,  should  not  the  press  of  America  recto- 
mend  that  our  own  government  refuse  it 
participate  in  any  international  conference 
without  complete  freedom  of  information  foe 
our  own  press  associations  and  newspapers? 

“If  the  United  States  government  were  to 
take  this  stand,  every  other  government  io 
the  world  would  be  challenged  hy  a  new  peace 
force.  With  Japan  and  Russia  openly  pre- 
paring  for  war,  with  Germany,  Italy  and 
France  secretly  manoeuvering  for  military 
and  political  advantages  in  Europe  and  with 
other  governments  confronted  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reconstructing  the  League  of  Nations 
or  acting  alone,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  least  have  the  right  to  the  full,  free 
flow  of  information  wherever  our  nationals 
or  our  governments  are  involved  or  concerned. 

“International  affairs  are  seldom  wholly 
black  until  war  is  inevitable  or  a  fact.  Today 
it  is  still  possible  to  prevent  another  srorld 
war.  It  may  be  possible  to  prevent  local  wars 
in  the  Orient  and  in  Europe.  Until  both  an 
impossible  we,  as  a  free  people,  have  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  launch  peace  ideu 
before  we  begin  to  launch  airplanes  and 
battleships  on  a  war  scale. 

“I  respectfully  submit  these  thoughts  to 
President  Roosevelt  as  the  basis  for  a  policy 
of  international  realism  anchored  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  the  United  States.” 

The  committee  herewith  approve 
the  statement  and  recommendations  of 
Dean  Ackerman,  which  are  a  part  of 
this  report,  and  requests  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

in  conclusion,  may  this  Committee 
on  the  Press  and  Public  Relations  re 
mind  the  members  of  the  society  that 
there  are  nearly  2,000  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  with  circulations 
ranging  from  1,000  copies  to  more  than 
1,000,000  copies  daily.  We  believe  that 
we  should,  in  this  report,  stress  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  since  we  have  met 
together  American  newspapers  have 
given  extraordinary  support  to  the  na¬ 
tional  administration.  Largely  free  from 
partisan  spirit,  they  have  exercised 
their  right  to  criticize  details  but  have 
been  sympathetic  toward  the  general 
purposes  of  the  government. 

There  seems  to  have  been  almost 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  press¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  country  were  pan- 
mount,  that  an  unprecedented  situation 
demanded  unprecedented  remedies,  and 
that  governmental  measures  should  k 
appraised  in  relation  to  the  urgent  ne¬ 
cessities  rather  than  upon  normal  con¬ 
siderations  of  their  specific  merits. 
This  attitude  has  not  been  one  of  sub¬ 
serviency  but  of  patriotism. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Amerio'' 
press  has  rendered  inestimable 
to  a  distressed  and  bewilder^  peo^ 
in  the  presentation  and  analysis  of  tht  ] 
revolutionary  measures  that  have  bw  I 
proposed  and  adopted.  The  public  has  I 
had  to  depend  upon  the  press  for  ifr 
formation  and  interpretation,  and  tins 
necessity  has  laid  upon  editors  respon-  | 
sibilities  and  labors  such  as  they  ha« 
never  borne  before.  The  difficulties  d 
interpretation  in  matters  so  novel  and 
involving  principles  and  circumstanW 
so  complicated  have  been  surmoimted 
only  by  excessive  study  and 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  ww 
information  and  intelligent  comnK® 
were  so  necessary  to  the  pe^lt  “ 
the  belief  of  this  committee,  the  prw 
has  done  more  than  the  experts  w 
clarify  public  questions. 


NEW  POST  FOR  SMITH 

Wayne  C  Smith,  business  manager 
of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Mommg 
ord,  was  recently  elected  vice-preswiffl 
and  treasurer  of  the  Republics  ro 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  daiij- 
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THIS  IS  A  CHALLENGE  TO  USE  YOUR 
OWN  YARDSTICK  ON  NEW  ENGLAND 


So  long  as  you  take  into  consideration  two 
factors,  we  don’t  care  what  statistics  you  use  in 
arriving  at  your  New  England  advertising  budget: 

1  Compactness  of  Market  Sales  Cost 

2  Buying  power. 

Perhaps  you  haven’t  been  getting  your  share  of 
the  business  from  New  England.  It’s  a  good 
time  to  take  stock,  apply  your  sales  against  the 
cost  and  potential  sales  for  New  England,  and 
then  revise  your  advertising  budget  accordingly. 
Whether  you  choose  retail  sales,  bank  deposits, 
income  tax  returns,  or  any  other  index  of  stability 


and  wealth,  you  will  find  New  England  consist¬ 
ently  ahead  of  the  country. 

Why  is  it  that  New  England  has  come  through 
the  depression  with  so  little  trouble?  From  1923 
to  1933,  savings  per  inhabitant  increased  24.6% 
in  New  England,  decreased  4.5%  in  the  United 
States.  While  others  speculated.  New  England¬ 
ers  saved.  Now,  with  business  in  New  England 
improving,  they  are  spending  again — freely. 
Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  backlog  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  for  your  product.  You  will  find 
the  52  newspapers  listed  on  this  page  the  key 
newspapers  in  this  rich  market.  For  profits, 
concentrate  sales  effort  in  the  39  cities  they  cover. 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  CONTENTION 


TUGWELL  ASKS  FAIR  DEAL 
FOR  NEW  DEAL 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

land ;  workers  were  denied  access  to  idle 
factories.  You  know  all  these  recent 
chapters  of  our  histor>-.  And  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  a  kind  of  specious 
and  purely  formal  political  process  was 
being  used  as  a  stalking  horse  for  privi¬ 
lege  and  threatening  oligarchy. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  create  a 
philosophy  to  fit  the  Rooseveltian 
method.  The  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  that  can  be  done  with  any  assur¬ 
ance.  It  has  sometimes  been  called  ex¬ 
perimental — that  too  has  been  used  as 
a  word  of  opprobrium:  but  perhaps  for 
all  that  it  may  describe  something  de¬ 
sirable.  Certainly  if  we  are  to  accom¬ 
modate  our  institutions  to  the  flexible 
requirements  of  a  world  economy,  large- 
scale  industry  and  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  science,  we  cannot  expect  to  do 
it  successfully  by  filling  in  the  outlines 
of  some  rigid  doctrinal  system  invented 
before  these  new  forces  appeared.  And 
if  we  did  that  we  could  not  hope  to 
make  essentially  American  the  changes 
which  must  come,  fitting  them  to  our 
genius  and  our  institutions. 

In  any  such  process  of  social  experi¬ 
mentation  a  good  real  depends  on  who 
does  the  experimenting  and  what  it  is 
done  for.  The  objections  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  which  have  bwn  made  most  voci¬ 
ferously  up  to  now  have  come  from 
industrialists  and  financiers.  This  is. 
of  course,  because  for  the  first  time 
they  have  been  made  the  subjects  of 
it.  Hitherto  they  have  been  used  to 
experimenting  with  the  rest  of  us  with¬ 
out  other  penalties  than  financial  ones. 
WTien  they  built  a  factory,  installed  a 
new  machine,  introduced  a  novel  pro¬ 
cess,  arranged  a  new  wage- scale,  paid 
bonuses  to  executives,  threw  a  group 
of  corporations  together  in  a  holding 
company — they  were  experimenting. 
Some  of  the  experiments  turned  out 
well,  some  badly.  It  was,  and  still  is, 
important  that  such  experimentation 
should  take  place.  It  has  given  us  our 
place  in  the  commercial  sun;  it  will  help 
us  to  keep  it.  But  it  is  equally  import¬ 
ant  that  when  the  holding  company 
becomes  a  factor  of  importance,  when 
prices  are  manipulated  by  a  monoply, 
or  w’hen  new  machines  or  processes 
displace  workers,  public  bodies  should 
also  make  their  accommodations  to  these 
new  devices  in  our  social  life.  No  doc¬ 
trine  is  needed  for  this  purpose;  in 
fart  a  doctrine  would  be  a  handicap. 
What  is  needed  is  to  try  new  devices 
from  the  public  side,  to  adopt  them 
if  they  succeed  or  reject  them  if  they 
fail.  _But_  I  do  not  see  how  there  can 
be  objection  to  a  method  which  was 
forced  on  the  Government  by  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  were  felt  from  the  same 
method  used  elsewhere. 

The  real  objection  is  not  to  the 
method.  It  is  to  its  success.  For  the 
first  time  controls  of  sufficient  time¬ 
lines  sand  flexibility  have  been  found 
to  be  really  effective.  Critics  say  that 
the  Government  ought  not  to  be  ex¬ 
periment  because  it  destroyed  business 
certainty.  But  the  same  argument 
works  both  ways.  Industrial  experi¬ 
mentation  has  made  men’s  livings  in¬ 
secure.  It  came  to  the  point  where  even 
a  good  farmer  cultivating  fertile  soil 
efficiently  could  not  succeed,  where  very 
few  workers  were  employable  after 
forty,  where  unemployment  was  grow¬ 
ing  yearly  even  in  prosperity.  The 
price  we  paid  for  free  experimentation 
in  industry  was  too  high  to  be  toler¬ 
able.  And  now  it  is  being  said  again 
rtat  Government  must  end  all  this  fool¬ 
ishness,  settle  down  to  the  old  certain 
ways  and  leave  the  field  of  experimen¬ 
tation  to  business  again.  If  this  argu¬ 
ment  prevails  I  am  willing  to  prophesy 
that  the  results  will  be  just  as  intoler¬ 
able  as  they  were  before.  And  that 
much  the  same  thing  that  happened  in 
1929  and  after  will  happen  again. 

The  two  essential  features,  then,  of 
the  Rooseveltian  method  are  the  mod¬ 


ernized  democratic  processes  which  it 
fosters  and  the  exi^rimental  nature  of 
its  approach  to  and  its  handling  of  prol^ 
lems.  It  can  work  if  democracy  is 
workable  and  if  experiments  can  really 
he  carried  on.  It  ought  to  be  obvious 
that  a  certain  atmosphere  is  important 
to  these  processes — not  one  which  is 
friendly  to  what  is  done,  necessarily,  but 
one  which  is  not  so  unfriendly  as  to 
confuse  all  the  issues  and  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  all  the  results. 

\  servile  press  which  represented  the 
will  of  a  political  dictatorship  could  de¬ 
stroy  businesas  prosperity.  A  servile 
press  which  represented  the  will  of  a 
financial  oligarchy  could  prevent  both 
democracy  and  experimentation  from 
succeeding.  Perhaps  a  free  press  should 
do  the  same  thing  if  its  editors  believe 
that  democracy  and  exi^rimentation 
slwuld  be  destroyed,  but  it  ought  not 
to  do  so  by  choking  off  real  freedom 
of  speech  for  one  group  with  which 
it  disagrees  and  according  it  to  another 
group  in  which  it  is  interested.  Free¬ 
dom  of  speech  means  freedom  for  every 
opinion  and  every  group,  whether  or 
not  there  is  consent  or  agreement.  It 
means  holding  open  the  channels  to  the 
public  mind,  not  using  them  as  valves 
which  will  admit  only  opinions  which 
are  approved.  It  means  a  fair  and 
objective  representation  of  the  facts, 
regardless  of  bias  in  favor  of  any 
dogma,  tradition  of  authority.  I  do 
not  presume  to  suggest  that  American 
newspapers  have  ever  in  the  past  been 
used  to  promote  a  private  interest  or 
to  obstruct  a  public  one,  but  I  do  plead 
with  you,  as  exponents  of  freedom  of 
speech,  to  ask  yourselves  whether  dem¬ 
ocracy  and  experimentation  are  not  the 
only  practical  means  for  overcoming  the 
present  evils  with  which  the  country 
is  beset. 

I  say  this  because  the  modern  world 
is  full  of  forces  which  have  proven 
themselves  inimical  to  democracy  and 
to  that  freedom  of  speech  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  democracy  and  because 
those  forces  are  growing  more  and  not 
less  powerful  with  the  passage  of  time. 

I  also  say  this  because  of  the  peculiar 
dependence  of  these  democratic  pro¬ 
cesses  on  your  good  will.  Believe  me, 
everyone  realizes  this.  If  you  have  felt 
some  apprehension  that  the  New  Deal 
menaced  your  freedom,  it  must  have 
been  something  bom  in  your  own  minds. 
There  are  enemies  of  that  freedom 
abroad;  but  they  are  not  members  of 
the  government.  Indeed  they  are  not 
people  at  all.  They  are  ideas.  Does 
the  press  enjoy  the  same  freedom  under 
other  systems  which  it  enjoys  under 
ours?  Those  who  would  create  con¬ 
ditions  which  require  violent  correc¬ 
tives  are  your  real  enemies.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  those  conditions  are,  whether 
war,  or  social  upheavals  at  home;  or 
even  the  rise  of  one  of  those  militant 
nationalist  movements  with  which  the 
world  has  had  too  much  experience 
lately — those  are  the  real  threats  to 


that  freedom  which  we  regard  as  pre¬ 
cious.  Over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million  people  who  thought  that  they 
were  free  fifteen  years  ago  are  now 
living  under  dictatorships  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Those  who  can  look  out 
upon  the  world  as  you  do  cannot  fail 
to  appreciate  that  a  great  part  of  it  is 
already  in  the  grip  of  nationalist  move¬ 
ments  which  have  extinguished  dem¬ 
ocracy  and  written  warped  definitions 
of  freedom.  There,  gentlemen,  lies  your 
real  enemy,  and  not  at  Washington. 

The  democratic  process  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  method  will  never  threaten 
the  real  freedom  of  the  press.  That 
would  be  a  contradition  in  terms,  for 
neither  can  succeed  without  the  fullest 
and  freest  discussion  of  every  proposal. 
There  is  no  other  way  in  which  the 
necessary  foundation  of  public  consent 
can  be  built.  The  New  Deal  is  not 
something  which  can  establish  itself  in 
the  mind  of  a  Dictator  or  a  small  gov¬ 
erning  group.  That  was  the  fatal  theory 
of  the  system  from  which  we  are  turn¬ 
ing  away.  Its  base  has  to  be  as  broad 
as  the  economy  which  has  to  be  brought 
under  control  and  as  deep  as  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people  whom  it 
affects. 

If  you  will  probe  the  objections  to 
it  you  will  discover,  I  believe,  that  they 
mostly  come  out  from  those  who  by 
their  works  have  earned  the  right  to 
speak  for  under-privileged  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  They  come,  on  the  contrary, 
from  those  who  represent  the  exploiters 
and  the  privileged,  whose  interest  is  not 
the  country’s  interest  but  only  that  of 
a  very  few.  We  in  this  nation  believe 
in  a  concert  of  interests  and  not  in  a 
group  dictatorship.  But  that  seems  to 
have  been  forgot  of  late  years.  Those 
of  us  who  desire  to  return  to  the  true 
tradition  of  our  people,  who  really  hold 
that  there  ought  to  be  equal  opportunity, 
and  who  think  that  any  American  is 
too  good  to  starve,  are  taunted  with 
the  empty  shibboleths  of  an  era  which 
was  destroyed  by  those  who  now  go 
back  to  it  for  words.  No,  the  objection 
is  not  that  the  nation  is  entering  on  a 
dictatorship;  it  is  that  ways  are  being 
found  to  end  one  and  to  make  the  gov¬ 
ernment  responsive  again  to  the  people’s 
will. 

The  press— the  free  press — has  there¬ 
fore  everything  to  gain  from  such 
changes  as  are  taking  place.  And  the 
.\merican  system  has  everything  to  gain 
from  the  guarding  of  that  freedom  with 
jealous  care. 

Freedom  is  one  thing;  wisdom  in  its 
use  is  another.  The  avenues  to  public 
attention  have  become  extremely  com¬ 
plex  along  with  other  things  in  this 
complicated  world  of  ours.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  still  the  most  important  of 
these;  and  its  position  with  respect  to 
Its  independence  and  the  character  of 
its  service  is  a  matter  in  which  every¬ 
one  has  an  interest.  As  to  that  I  think 
it  only  just  to  say  in  this  company  that 
there  are  among  newspapermen  with 
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whom  I  have  had  dealings  here  in 
Washington  the  finest  spirits  I  have 
ever  known.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  an  official  they  are  often  too  enter¬ 
prising.  It  is  literally  true  that  they 
sometimes  know  more  about  things  I  am 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with  than  I  do. 
1  have  often  told  them  that  most  of 
what  1  know  about  what  is  going  on 
here  in  Washington  I  read  in  the  papers; 
and  that  is  literally  true  too.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  admirably  served  in  this  respect 
in  spite  of  great  difficulties.  Your  news¬ 
paper  representatives  at  Washington 
have  had  to  deal  inteligently  with  highly 
complicated  economic  problems  one 
after  another,  as  the  various  phases  of 
the  great  wheel  of  recovery  come  up¬ 
permost.  They  are  doing  it  extraordi¬ 
narily  well. 

This  is  mere  acknowledgment  of 
faithfulness  to  an  old  tradition  of  the 
press.  For  myself  I  ask  nothing  more 
than  that  that  tradition  may  be  pre¬ 
served  and  strengthened ;  that  it,  too, 
may  find  its  accommodation  to  chang¬ 
ing  times.  Newspapers  are  not  what 
they  were  when  circulations  were  a  few 
hundred  at  most ;  when  types  were  set 
by  hand ;  and  when  one  man  wrote  most 
of  his  paper.  The  press  then  was  an 
extension  of  editors’  personalities.  I 
sometimes  wonder  what  it  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  now.  It  has  succumbed  to  mass 
production  as  every  product  of  manu¬ 
facture  has  to  do;  and  there  is  group 
ownershop  which  has  arisen  to  compli¬ 
cate  our  old  theory  of  personality.  And 
the  recent  re-emergence  of  the  signed 
column  and  the  growing  emphasis  on 
the  signed  news  story  indicate  to  my 
mind  that  the  press  is  responding  to 
the  demand  for  real  journalism^e 
free  publication  of  the  facts  and  the 
free  expression  of  one  man’s  opinions 
for  what  they  are  worth.  And  even 
with  respect  to  our  so-called  anonymous 
journalism — that  which  helps  to  fill  your 
columns  every  day — it  is  still  true  and 
this  1  think  is  the  saving  gract— that 
every  line  in  every  paper  is  still  the 
product  of  some  writer’s  mind.  No 
machine  has  yet  been  invented  which 
can  think  or  write  for  us.  And  I  have 
noticed  that  attempts  to  mechanize  and 
control  these  creative  processes  have  a 
way  of  meeting  stubborn  resistances 
which  defeat  them  in  the  end.  Men  can 
be  caught  up  in  great  organizations  for 
a  time.  But  there  are  still  intangible 
loyalties  in  their  minds  which  they  must 
serve  in  spite  of  everything.  The  cre¬ 
ative  spirit  functions  best  in  the  interest 
of  conscience. 

There  is  no  man  in  these  times  who 
is  not  aware  of  the  crisis  we  are  in 
the  midst  of.  And  especially  no  news¬ 
paperman.  This  battle  for  a  New  Deal 
is  not  yet  over ;  indeed  I  suspect  it  has 
just  begun.  You  realize,  you  must 
realize,  that  only  a  beginning  has  been 
made.  At  the  most  optimistic  estimate 
we  shall  end  the  year  we  are  in  with 
millions  of  unemployed.  There  will  be 
millions,  even,  who  will  not  have  had 
a  steady  job  for  three  years  or  perhaps 
more.  And  this  in  spite  of  all  our  work 
and  ingenuity.  How  do  you  suppose 
these  men  and  their  families  feel  about 
the  academic  question  whether  it  is  re¬ 
covery  we  want,  or  whether  it  is  re¬ 
form?  My  friends,  these  two  wonb 
have  no  separate  meaning.  Either  it 
is  a  New  Deal  or  it  is  the  Old  De^- 
The  Old  Deal  brought  this  insecurity 
into  the  midst  of  their  homes;  if  w« 
returned  to  what  we  had  before  it  would 
still  be  there,  and  we  should  have  out¬ 
raged  them  baselessly.  We  have  set 
our  faces  not  towards  theories  or  labels, 
but  towards  the  necessary  actions.  The 
facts  are  stubborn  and  ugly.  We  are 
driven  by  them  to  find  a  better  way  of 
life  than  we  have  had.  For  myself  I 
propose  to  go  on  laboring  for  it ;  and 
I  hope  to  go  on  working  with  you 
gentlemen  for  a  cause  which,  funda¬ 
mentally,  I  believe  we  share. 

N,  J.  GROUP  ELECTS 

James  P.  Higgins,  of  the  Newark 
J.)  Star-Eagle  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Legislative  Corresp^ 
dents’  Qub,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  W 
to  succeed  Frank  Redden,  of  Trenton. 
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"More  than  that,  although  I  could 
see  no  more  reason  for  reasserting  the 
sanctity  of  liberty  of  expression  in  the 
newspaper  code  than  in  reaffirming  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  right  along  reinserted 
that  provision  because  the  publishers 
wanted  it  inserted.  We  might  as  well 
have  put  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  probably  would  have  done  so  had 
the  newspaper  committee  requested  a 
positive  reassertion  of  the  decalogue. 

"Yet  there  have  been  recommendations 
written  and  published,  and  I  dare  say 
they  will  continue  to  be,  presenting  us 
as  desiring  to  throttle  criticism. 

‘As  to  the  radio,  let  me  give  you 
inj-  personal  assurance  that  never  at 
any  time  have  we  asked  that  a  critic 
be  kept  off  the  air,  nor  have  we  sought 
in  any  way  to  trammel  the  broadcasts 
of  such  gentlemen  as  Col.  McCormick, 
ilr.  Hearst,  Mr.  Sanders,  Senator  Dick¬ 
inson  or  any  of  the  others  who  were 
minded  to  tell  the  people  how  monstrous 
was  what  we  were  trying  to  do  and 
how  wicked  were  the  people  who  were 
trying  to  do  it. 

"The  fact  is  that  it  was  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  who  put  NRA  across 
m  this  country.  We  could  not  have 
made  any  progress  without  them,  and 
)0  from  the  beginning  we  have  sought 
to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  get  news. 
This  has  been  the  sole  function  of  the 
publicity  division  of  our  organization. 
True,  I  felt  called  upon  to  exclude  from 
our  press  conferences  certain  so-called 
business  letter  writers  who  are  not  on 
the  press  galleries  roster,  but  if  y  o  u 
will  consult  the  reporters  who  have 
Mvered  our  department,  they  will  tell 
you  that  frequently  a  hundred  news¬ 
papermen  have  been  present  at  these 
icflferences  and  that  there  never  was 
i  thought  of  barring  any  of  them  be¬ 
muse  they  represent  papers  whose  pol- 
£y  it  was  to  oppose  the  administration 
or  of  attempting  to  govern  their  stories. 

"On  Aug.  19,  1933,  there  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  general  memorandum  direct- 
pg  officials  and  employes  to  abstain 
from  m^ing  speeches  or  giving  out 
mformtion  except  with  the  okay  of  the 
publicity  department.  The  necessity  of 
such  an  order  ought  to  be  obvious. 
There  were,  I  suppose,  at  that  time,  a 
muple  of  thousand  people  in  our  or- 
‘  tanization.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the 
freat  majority  could  not  be  familiar 
with  all  angles  of  what  was  being  con- 
lidered.  Moreover,  hundreds  of  sug- 
jestions  were  being  made  relative  to 
»de  provisions  and  other  matters  of 
jolicy,  most  of  which  never  progressed 
•tyood  the  formative  stage,  and  these 
w  found  were  being  shot  out  to  the 
^spapcrs_  as  completed  products  or 
wnnite  decisions. 

“There  was  no  secret  about  that  or- 
KT  at  the  time.  It  was  just  a  routine 
oemorandum  and  it  didn’t  corrugate  the 
irow  of  any  editor  that  I  ever  heard 
M,  and  was  really  of  great  convenience 
Jo  the  representatives  of  newspapers 
TOO  were  able  to  get  their  information 
■fom  the  central  source  instead  of 
’^onying  around  the  corridors  picking 
ip  rumors  or  the  individual  thoughts 
.  people  who  were  in  no  position  to 
•nswer  questions  adequately. 

In  due  course  of  time,  we  progressed 
0  another  phase  of  the  work.  Rather 
*ucate  negotiations  were  on  in  certain 
iMustries  and  our  effort  was  to 
liS?  threatened  strikes  or  possible 
lhwv-u^4  of  which  might  have 

"J^ed  ^e  re-employment  program 
oocked  hat.  We  would  have  to 
^trom  one  side  to  the  other  asking 
tn  trying 

from  the  other,  so  grai^ 
ttifJl  **  worked  toward  settlements  in 
nf  *1.  crises,  and  believe  me,  some 
mem  were  great  crises.  Naturally, 
published  that  one  group 
weakening  in  a  particular  direc- 
tn  incite  the  other  group 

stiffening  its  demands.  That  is  ex¬ 


actly  what  happened  in  one  of  those 
cases,  when  one  of  our  people,  doubt¬ 
less  with  the  best  of  motives,  disclosed 
to  a  newspaper  reporter  the  status  of 
a  particular  negotiation,  with  the  result 
that  the  reconciliation  effort  was  made 
much  longer  and  more  difficult  and, 

I  might  add,  somewhat  impaired.  So 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pass  the  word 
around  calling  attention  to  the  order 
of  six  months  ago. 

"Now  I  submit  to  you  as  responsible 
executives  that  there  was  nothing  vio¬ 
lent  in  this  word  to  the  various  deputies, 
and  yet  practically  every  one  of  you 
published  in  your  newspapers  with 
varying  headlines  that  Johnson  had 
‘crack^  down’  on  publicity  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  censorship  in  the  NRA.  ‘Gag’ 
is  a  fine  short  word  and  it  fits  into 
headlines  nicely,  so  you  told  your  read¬ 
ers  that  Johnson  had  put  a  gag  on 
news  sources  at  NRA  headquarters. 
And  that’s  all  right. 

“Far  be  it  from  me  to  try  to  tell 
you  how  you  should  run  your  publi¬ 
cations.  If  that  sort  of  treatment  of 
the  news  strikes  you  as  being  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  duties  of  newspapers 
to  their  readers,  that  is  your  affair. 
But  I  will  say  that  if  I  attempted  to 
distort  the  information  from  my  de¬ 
partment  and  twisted  its  meaning  to  fit 
a  particular  policy,  every  one  of  you 
would  jump  on  me  and  I  would  de¬ 
serve  to  be  jumped  on.” 

Gen.  Johnson  went  on  to  defend  his 
administration  against  charges  that  it 
is  complaisant  toward  code  violations 
by  industry,  by  declaring  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  NR_A  is  to  keep  business  going 
and  to  retain  in  employment  the  largest 
possible  number  of  people. 

A_  hardboiled  policy,  he  said,  might 
gratify  a  despotic  vanity,  but  it  would 
ruin  a  lot  of  businesses,  particularly 
small  businesses. 

“Incidentally,  perhaps  you  have  ob¬ 
served,”  he  continued,  “that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  Blue  ^gle  taken  away 
usually  receives  first-page  headline  at¬ 
tention,  while  a  Blue  ^gle  restored 
gets  a  paragraph  inside  if  it  gets  any 
at  all.  That  also,  is,  of  course,  your 
business.” 

“You  may  have  observed,  as  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have,  that  when  anybody  attacks 
the  NRA,  or  indeed  any  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  policies,  his  speech  gets  a  lot  of 
newspaper  attention,”  Gen.  Johnson 
went  on.  An  attack  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  big  news.  The  fact  that 
NR.A  or  any  other  branch  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  actually  functioning  in 
pretty  good  shape  is  probably  no  news 
at  all.  The  charge  has  been  made  a 
hundred  times  that  we  are  driving  the 
small  man  out  of  business  and  benefit¬ 
ing  only  the  other  fellow.  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  that  any  of  your  representatives 
have  asked  us  whether  there  was  any 
foundation  for  this  hypothesis  so  often 
and  so  emphatically  promulgated.  Yet 
I  have  in  my  office  available  to  any 
of  your  people  who  are  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  innumerable  reports  from 
minor  members  of  great  industries,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  satisfaction  with  the  situ¬ 
ation.” 

In  support  of  this,  Gen.  Johnson 
read  letters  from  three  steel  company 
executives. 

They  were  unreserved  in  their  tribute 
to  the  part  NRA  had  taken  in  restoring 
livable  business  conditions  in  the  steel 
industry,  and  the  Administrator  declared 
hundreds  of  similar  testimonials  were 
in  the  files  of  his  department,  and  avail¬ 
able  for  inquiring  reporters. 

“The  question  is  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  you  at  least  as  to  why  drastic 
action  has  not  been  taken  against  some 
of  the  larger  organizations  or  more 
conspicuous  individuals  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  rebellion  against  NR.\ 
requirements,”  he  said. 

“On  the  one  hand,  these  people  have 
the  best  legal  pilots  in  the  world,  men 
who  can  and  do  steer  them  so  close  to 
the  rocks  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  are  scraping  the 
ledges  or  not.  That,  of  course,  in¬ 
volves  supercare  on  our  part,  for  it  is 
pretty  obvious  that  we  mustn’t  start 


anything  we  are  not  sure  of  finishing. 
The  second,  and  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element,  is  that  same  question 
of  preserving  employment. 

"Suppose  we  shut  up  by  injunction 
or  otherwise  an  establishment  employ¬ 
ing  thousands  of  people.  Would  the 
advantages  of  such  an  injunction  com- 
|)ensate  for  putting  six  or  eight  or  ten 
thousand  well  paid  workmen  on  the 
street?  True,  we  could  avoid  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  criticism  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  by  doing  this,  but  suppose  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  were  yours  instead  of  mine  ; 
do  you  think  you  would  barge  ahead 
regardless  of  consequences? 

"In  all  the  conspicuous  cases,  all  the 
big  ca.ses  that  have  had  a  lot  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  supposed  violation  of  the 
XR-A.  on  reference  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  the  .Attorney 
General's  office  or  to  our  own  legal 
department,  although  some  of  them  are 
skating  pretty  close,  we  haven’t  any 
case  against  a  large  employer  that  we 
think  would  stand  up  under  prosecu¬ 
tion.  That  is  literally  the  fact.  In 
other  words,  they  are  complying  with 
the  law  as  they  see  it. 

“If  you  will  give  me  credit  for  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose  and  help  me  when 
you  think  I  am  right,  the  object  of 
NRA  is  going  to  be  much  more 
promptly  and  easily  achieved,  and  if 
you  hang  about,  buzzard-like,  looking 
for  flaws  and  swooping  down  whenever 
the  opportunity  occurs,  it  is  going  to 
be  more  difficult.  We  don’t  make  any 
pretense  to  infallibility,  but  nobody  has 
ever  pointed  out  a  mistake  that  we 
haven’t  hurried  to  correct  it.  There  is 
nothing  immutable  about  any  of  these 
codes.  There  isn’t  one  that  couldn’t 
be  changed  in  24  hours  by  executive 
order.  There  is  no  policy  that  is  un¬ 
changeable  if  we  find  another  and  a 
better  policy.  I  have  welcomed  con¬ 
structive  criticism.  I  have  no  plea  to 
make  to  you  for  any  quarter.  You  are 
as  much  concerned  in  the  success  of 


I  think  it  was  from  the  White  House. 
(Laughter.) 

Gen.  Johnson  :  I  think  that  was 
much  misconstrued.  The  President  at¬ 
tempted  to  say,  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  you  did  have  to  put  certain  regu¬ 
latory  features  in  the  code,  and  in  say¬ 
ing  that — and  I  will  take  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  that,  I  drafted  it — it  was  very 
unfortunate.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  It  was 
maladroitness  of  e.xpression.  There  is 
just  about  as  much  to  be  said  on  one 
side  of  the  fence  as  on  the  other  a'oout 
maladroitness  of  expression,  though. 

The  Administrator  went  on  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  against  the  charge  of  ex¬ 
cessive  speed,  but  concluded  that  “if  I 
had  to  do  it  over  again,  I  wouldn’t 
know  how  to  do  it  differently.’’ 

Despite  the  General’s  frequently  evi¬ 
denced  reluctance  to  discuss  the  news¬ 
paper  code,  which  he  regarded  as  ‘‘over 
the  dam,”  Mr.  Sinnott  brought  him 
back  of  it.  Mr.  Sinnott  declared  that 
his  office  had  for  several  years  had 
conditions  much  better  than  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code, 
that  the  labor  unions  could  take  care 
of  themselves,  code  or  no  code,  and 
the  reporters  in  the  better  shops  don’t 
need  a  code. 

“You  can’t  make  a  regiment  out  of 
a  lot  of  reporters,”  he  told  Gen.  John¬ 
son.  “You  know  that.  That  is  a  part 
of  your  grouch,  I  think.  They  all  act 
differently.” 

“It  isn’t  any  part  of  my  grouch,” 
the  (General  retorted.  “I  act  differently, 
too.” 

"Well,”  continued  Mr.  Sinnott,_  “the 
reporter  in  the  good  shop  is  getting  a 
break.  The  poor  reporter  will  never 
get  a  break  and  you  can’t  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  codes  make  him  a  good  reporter. 
Now  he  thinks  because  you  are  the 
Messiah  that  he  has  got  to  get  a  raise 
in  pay  and  a  five-day  week  and  join 
some  golf  club  to  kill  his  leisure  time. 
That  makes  for  a  lot  of  vexation  at  a 
time  when  we  should  be  free  to  help 


our  project  as  I  am-perhaps  more  editorials  and  good  re- 


If  your  enterprises  are  to  succeed  it 
must  be  because  business  gradually  im- 
tiroves  and  business  people  can  afford  to 
advertise. 

“I  would  like  to  have  your  co-oper 


ports  out  of  Washington.  I  am  for 
better  working  conditions  all  the  time, 
more  pay  for  the  reporters,  because  the 
labor  union  fellows  have  been  moving 
in  on  the  cash  drawer  every  year  more 


ation,  not  because  of  any  vanity  in  the  ^^re  while  the  poor  reporter  has 
matter  of  making  a  j^rsonal  success  sacrificing  himseH  to  his  profes- 

but  because  I  think  that  the  National  is  wrong.” 

"That  is  a  true  bill,”  was  Gen.  John- 


Recovery  program  is  the  only  one  there 
is  for  this  country  and  this  emergency. 
We  have  gone  a  considerable  distance 
out  of  it,  but  if  you  think  our  troubles 
are  over,  you  are  making  a  very  bad 
guess." 


son’s  comrnent. 

Responding  to  a  statement  by  Stephen 
Bolles,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  that 
newspapers  had  made  the  NR.A,  Gen. 

•r  t  _ J _ 1  _JJ _ t 


a  j  Johnson  agreed  and  added  “we  couldn’t 

,  from  the  was  oj^ned  withmit  nress  suo- 

by  Mr.  Sinnott  of  the  Newark  News, 
who  declared  himself  “just  a  little  bit 
shocked  by  the  impression  that  Gen. 


Johnson  is  not  getting  a  square  deal 
from  the  press.” 

“I  did  not  mean  to  give  that  im¬ 
pression,”  Gen.  Johnson  replied.  “I 
think  I  have  been  treated  pretty  gently, 
all  things  considered.  I  think  the  fact 
that  a  man  has  to  write  a  column  every 


even  have  started  without  press  sup¬ 
port.” 

Answering  O.  S.  Warden,  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  Gen.  Johnson 
declared  that  the  NRA  is  endeavoring 
to  simplify  the  jurisdiction  of  code 
authorities  so  that  small  businesses 
would  ^  responsible  to  one,  and  not  to 
several  as  in  the  past  two  months. 

Other  questions  relating  to  the  news- 


inai  a  man  nas  ro  write  a  column  every  - r:-„ 

day  is  the  curse  of  modern  reporting, 


because  they  have  got  to  say  some¬ 
thing  every  day.” 

All  reporters  have. 
Well,  these  column 


Mr.  Sinnott; 
Gen.  Johnson  : 
w'riters  have. 

Mr.  Sinnott  ; 
porters. 

Gen.  Johnson 


They  are  not  re- 
didn’t  know. 


I  didn’t  know.  I 

thought  they  were. 

Mr.  Sinnott;  The  job  you  have 
done  has  been  extraordinary  and  the 
only  kick  I  have  is  that  you  have  been 
shooting  too  fast,  you  have  got  us  all 
dizzy. 

Gen.  Johnson  ;  I  have  had  that 
criticism  lots  of  times.  How  do  you 
mean  it? 

Mr.  Sinnott;  I  think  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  heaven  on  earth,  a  code  for 
this  and  a  code  for  that,  and  while  I 
have  no  doubt  that  codes  are  very  badly 
needed  for  a  lot  of  things,  I  didn't 
know  that  the  newspaper  trade  was 
exactly  a  sweatshop — maybe  some 
shops  are. 

Gen.  Johnson;  Who  said  it  was? 

Mr.  Sinnott;  I  read  that  somewhere. 


eral  as  either  already  answered,  “water 
over  the  dam,”  or  not  answerable  on 
present  information,  but  he  made  a 
final  comment  upon  the  press  freedom 
imbroglio. 

“On  the  question  of  this  freedom  of 
the  press  business,”  he  said,  “for  some 
reason  or  other  I  guess  I  have  been 
bemused  about  that  all  the  time.  The 
only  attitude  I  ever  took  was  that  the 
President  didn’t  want  anything  in  there 
on  that,  on  account  of  several  things 
that  have  happened  in  other  places 
where  unnecessary  recitations  have 
giveg  a  lot  of  trouble— namely,  the  so- 
calM  merit  clause  in  the  automobile 
code.  You  would  think  that  was  a 
little  thing,  but  it  just  raised  cain.  The 
recitation  of  the  guarantee  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  he  didn’t  want  in  that  code. 
My  view  is,  and  as  expressed,  was  that 
it  was  immaterial  whether  it  was  in 
there  or  not,  because  it  existed  anyway. 

“The  only  place  that  there  ever  was 
an  argument  made  why  it  should  be  in 
there  since  it  existed  anyway  was  that 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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tiiere  was  some,  and  I  thought  remote 
and  rather  far-fetched,  legal  argument 
tliat  if  you  didn’t  put  it  in  there,  there 
might  be  some  thought  that  you  had 
waived  it.” 

On  Secretary  Kirchhofer’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  some  editors  and  correspon¬ 
dents  had  the  idea  that  Gen.  Johnson 
was  pretty  generally  dissatished  not 
only  with  the  newspaper  publishing  in¬ 
dustry,  but  with  the  handling  of  NRA  as 
a  matter  of  news,  Gen.  Jol^on  replied: 

“If  words  in  the  English  language 
can  make  it  clear,  let  me  say  that  1  am 
not.  1  don’t  know  how  to  make  it 
more  positive  than  that.” 

Questioned  as  his  opinion  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  codes,  Gen.  Johnson 
declared  that  experience  did  not  yet 
afford  sufficient  basis  for  determining 
what  is  good  and  what  should  be  kept 
and  what  should  be  rejected  as  bad. 
"Vou  can’t  enforce  this  act  with  police¬ 
men  and  penalties,”  he  said,  “any  more, 
or  not  nearly  as  much  as  you  could  the 
Prohibition  Act.  This  Act  will  go  by 
popular  approval  or  it  won't  go  at  all.” 

Question«l  by  several  members  as  to 
how  far  NRA  would  aid  union  labor  in 
forcing  its  way  into  an  unorganized  in¬ 
dustry,  or  unorganized  units,  Gen. 
Johnson  declared  that  while  NRA  had 
a  mandate  to  encourage  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  industry  under  the  codes,  “we 
have_  no  mandate  whatever  to  encourage 
or  aid  the  organization  of  union  labor.” 

“Our  view  has  been  constantly  and 
consistently  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that,”  he  continued.  “We 
wouldn’t  undertake  to  organize  labor 
and  industry  or  to  favor  any  particular 
form  of  union.  However,  we  do  have 
this  negative  view.  We  have  a  duty 
to  see  that  if  labor  wants  to  organize 
itself,  that  is  something  with  which  the 
employer  has  nothing  to  do,  that  he  has 
an  obligation  to  keep  his  h^ds  off,  and 
that  does  become  a  duty  of  the  NRA 
under  the  codes.  As  for  helping  any 
particular  industry  unionize  or  helping 
any  particular  union,  we  have  got  a 
duty  not  to  do  it,  and  we  haven’t  done 
it.” 

“Do  you  mean  the  employer  is  under 
an  obligation  to  say  nothing  to  his  own 
employes  in  opposition  to  any  effort  of 
his  employes  to  organize?”  asked  Verne 
Marshal. 

“He  can  say  something  about  it,  but 
he  may  not  use  his  position  as  an  em¬ 
ploye?,  to  prevent  their  organization,” 
Gen.  Johi^n  responded.  “That  is  the 
law.  I  didn’t  invent  that.” 

The  session  adjourned  for  the 
luncheon  addressed  by  Allen  Raymond 
on  the  Newspaper  Guild,  a  full  report 
of  which  appears  on  page  24. 

Preceding  Gen.  Jolmson  on  the  Fri¬ 
day  program  were  J.  Otarles  Poe, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  and  J. 
Vance  Armentrout,  i.ouisville  Courier- 
Journal.  Mr.  Poe,  after  presenting  a 
picture  of  the  “standardized”  news¬ 
paper,  with  its  routine  of  comics,  fea¬ 
tures,  police-court  news,  etc.,  declared 
that  our  civilization  has  outgrown  the 
formulas  upon  which  newspapers  are 
based. 

“I  pose  this  question,”  he  continued. 
“Is  not  the  time  ripe  for  a  shift  away 
from  the  diet  of  dull  routine,  inconse¬ 
quential  crime  and  cheap,  flippant  enter- 
uinmrat  in  our  news  columns  to  a 
more  intelligent  and  withal  more  nour¬ 
ishing  news  menu?  I  believe  that  it  is. 
Our  public  can  understand  two-syllable 
words  and  two-syllable  thoughts.  They 
want  a  chance  to  know  about  those  so¬ 
cial  questions  which  have  b^  chiefly 
the  concern  of  scholars.  They  would 
like  perhaps  to  try  to  relate  them¬ 
selves  constructively  to  the  pattern  of 
their  times. 

“We  are  at  the  end  of  an  epoch. 
We  are  groping  for  new  social  instru¬ 
mentalities  to  control  a  highly  organ¬ 
ized  scientific  world  which  cannot  be 


run  with  mental  tools  of  the  frontier 
age  that  has  gone.  With  10,000,000 
men  without  prospect  of  employment, 
we  still  talk  in  terms  of  eight-hour  days 
and  six-day  weeks,  although  any  ama¬ 
teur  must  ^ow  that  we  must  distribute 
the  benefits  of  the  machine  through 
shorter  hours  of  labor  if  we  ever  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  decent  living  conditions 
again. 

“Urganized  participating  recreation  is 
becoming  recognized  as  a  major  social 
problem  and  hence  a  big  field  for 
news  exploitation.  New  skills,  new  oc¬ 
cupations,  new  ways  of  living  must  be 
developed  to  readjust  our  people  to  a 
world  which  has  left  millions  puzzled 
and  perhaps  well  nigh  hopeless. 

“It  is  inconceivable  that  the  press 
should  fail  to  recognize  the  news  po¬ 
tentialities — ^nay,  necessities — of  these 
changes.  Certainly  we  know  that  the 
world  is  fumbling  for  leadership.  U>ok 
at  the  ease  with  which  President 
Roosevelt  captured  the  public  just  be¬ 
cause  it  was  starved  for  a  firm  hand 
on  the  wheel,  a  hand  controlled  by  a 
mind  unafraid  to  act.  Where  will  this 
leadership  come  from?  The  church 
seems  all  too  concerned  with  symbols 
of  the  past  and  not  with  a  living  Christ 
in  a  living  world.  The  college  is  not 
yet  affecting  deeply  the  intellectual 
curiosity  and  social  vision  of  its  people, 
but  is  turning  out  largely  good 
wrestlers  and  bond  salesmen.  The 
lesser  lawyers  arc  chasing  ambulances 
and  the  larger  ones  fixing  tax  charges 
and  defending  anti-social  acts.  Con¬ 
gress,  set  up  on  a  basis  of  geography 
in  a  nation  where  function  is  all  impor¬ 
tant,  is  too  busy  dividing  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  and  in  lieu  of  a  really  useful  task 
is  talking  heavily  about  a  world  it  does 
not  comprehend. 

“Of  all  the  great  opinion-forming 
agencies,  the  church,  the  school,  the 
press,  our  own  craft  has  perhaps  the 
best  technical  equipment  and  the  most 
dynamic  attitude.  We  are  not  doing  a 
good  job,  it  is  true,  but  ours  is  not  quite 
so  bad  as  these  others.  Perhaps  we  can 
supply  the  needed  leadership  to  shorten 
the  time  lag  in  the  world.  And  yet,  to 
do  so,  we  must  look  about  ourselves 
and  realize  our  own  defects  and  oppor¬ 
tunities.  We  must  know  the  world 
moves  with  great  velocity.” 

Mr.  Poe  went  on  at  length,  pointing 
out  that  newspapers  might  have  antici¬ 
pated  many  phases  of  the  New  Deal 
and  might  have  averted  many  of  the 
calamities  that  descended  in  1929,  had 
ti^  been  socially  conscious  of  their 
civilization.  This  point  of  view  was 
controverted  by  Malcolm  W.  Bingay, 
who  declared  that  newspapers  have  the 
function  of  reflecting  their  day-to-day 
civilization  and  that  some  problems  are 
too  vast  for  immediate  interpretation. 
He  denied  that  newspapers  are  behind 
their  times.  “They  are  ahead,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  Armentrout  gave  the  Society 
a  dryly  humorous  recital  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  KentuclQr  legislature 
following  publication  of  a  communica¬ 
tion  in  the  Courier-Journal  criticising 
the  solons  for  inattention  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  his  refusal  to  identify  the 
writer  (a  member  of  the  legislature) 
when  summoned  to  do  so.  The  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  first  sent  him  to  jail. 
He  was  immediately  released  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  then  brought  before 
the  House,  declared  in  contempt  and 
fined_  $25.  He  has  since  sued  for  false 
imprisonment.  The  event  and  its  rami¬ 
fications  have  been  fully  reported  in 
recent  issues  of  Editcmc  &  Pubushex 
and  the  details  will  not  be  repeated. 
Some  of  Mr.  Armentrout’s  comments 
were : 

“Newspapers  of  today  may  be  as  alike 
in  dress  as  so  many  debutantes,  burst¬ 
ing  with  gossip  picked  up  at  the  same 
fountain,  pimpled  with  the  same  syndi¬ 
cated  rash ;  nevertheless  every  city  ^i- 
tor  and  reporter  knows  that  personality 
is  still  at  a  premium  in  the  local  room. 
For  my  own  modest  contribution  to 
perso^  journalism,  permit  me  to  offer 
my  discovery  that,  when  a  newspaper 
is  punished,  or  retaliated  upon,  it  is  not 


the  offending  column  who  is  sent  to 
jail.” 

“Few  seem  to  note  that  personal  lib¬ 
erty  as  well  as  freedom  of  the  press 
is  involved  in  the  affair.  I  suppose  the 
reason  is  that  we  have  enjoyed  our 
constitutional  rights  uninterruptedly  for 
so  long  that  we  neither  fear  their  loss 
nor  are  able  to  imagine  what  their 
loss  would  result  in.  Human  rights 
are  relegated  to  the  realm  of  abstrac¬ 
tions.  Reality  lurks  in  the  negation 
of  them.  So  we  hear  these  ancient 
precepts  most  often  and  most  fervently 
asserted  by  corporation  cou^el.  The 
powers,  privileges,  bonds,  dividends  wd 
retainers  of  their  clients  are  substantial. 

“Likewise  our  personal  rights  become 
substantial  if  we  are  deprived  of  them. 
I  yield  to  no  corporation  lawyer  in 
my  reverence  for  our  institutions,  or — 
what  is  more — in  my  appreciation  of 
their  practical  nature.  VVhen  you  hear 
three  prison  locks  click  in  reverse  at 
the  open  sesame  of  ‘habeas  carpus'  you 
begin  to  comprehend  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  the  spirit  of 
Runnymede  and  the  sacrament  of  the 
Bloody  Assizes.  A  famous  constitu¬ 
tional  authorify  said  something  like 
this:  The  writ  of  lusbeas  corpus  ‘as¬ 
serts  no  principle,  defines  no  rights; 
yet  for  practical  purposes  it  is  worth 
a  hundred  constitutional  guarantees.’ 
“He’s  telling  mel” 

“Constitutional  guarantees  couldn’t 
keep  me  out  of  jail;  but  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  let  me  out.  ‘A  rescript 
that  takes  precedence  over  the  king’s 
command’  doesn’t  half  express  the  mar¬ 
vel.  It  can  override  the  will  of  a 
casual  committee  of  the  Kentucky  legis¬ 
lature. 

“That  committee,  we  contend,  acted 
without  the  color  of  authority.  The 
statute  clearly  prescribes  the  method  of 
procedure  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  one  charged  with  contempt  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  accus¬ 
ing  committee  must  file  complaint  with 
the  House.  The  accused  is  entitled  to 
notice,  counsel  and  a  hearing  before  a 
trial  committee  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  House  itself  passes  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  trial  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations. 

“But  this  arrogant  little  group  refused 
to  say  what  m^bers  attended  the  secret 
conference  which  ordered  my  arrest  or 
how  they  voted.  In  their  answer  to 
the  suit  for  false  imprisonment,  th^ 
take  refuge  from  the  ccwisequence  in 
the  coward’s  sanctuary  of  ‘legislative 
immunity,’  which  the  Circuit  Court  hold 
is  availad)le  to  them  whether  they  acted 
legally  or  not  The  sanction  makes 
this  a  potentially  dangerous  precedent. 
Legislative  immunity  was  intended  to 
protect  the  people’s  representatives  in 
their  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  not 
to  protect  them  in  the  abuse  of  their 
privileges  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their 
critics. 

“To  argue  that  courts  will  rescue  the 
victim  is  to  assume  that  the  bench  is 
never  afflicted  with  the  political  ob¬ 
liquity  occasionally  exhibited  by  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  was 
in  a  jurisdiction  where  uncontaminated 
justice  prevails. 

“When  we  get  into  court,  freedmn 
of  the  press  becomes  a  purely  legal 
proposition.  The  philosophical  and  legal 
definitions  are  to  be  harmonized;  but 
the  ethics  of  our  position  is  plain  enough. 
The  Courier-Journal  had  given  its  word 
to  the  writer  of  a  communication  that 
his  name  wouldn’t  be  revealed  without 
his  consent.  There  wasn’t  anything  to 
do  but  keep  faith.  That  vanity  and 
vindictiveness  conspired  to  make  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill  is  incidental. 

I  think  you  will  perceive  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  the  two  malignant  elements  of  at¬ 
tempted  intimidation  and  coercion  show¬ 
ing  through  the  subterfuge  of  a  mock 
investigation.” 

Commenting  upon  Mr.  Armentrout’s 
address,  Stephen  C.  Noland,  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  said : 

“I  think  the  disclosure  to  the  Ameri- 
pn  people  that  an  editor  was  still  will¬ 
ing  to  go  to  jail  for  a  matter  of  prin¬ 


ciple  was  tremendously  beneficial  to  tl^ 
whole  press.  It  gives  us  an  opportooih 
to  point  out  something  about  the 
ot  free  speech,  the  obligation  of  ih 
press  to  protect  the  source  of  its  ^ 
formation,  particularly  to  take  iq>  K, 
Pew’s  campaign  for  laws  similar  ^ 
those  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  f» 
the  protection  of  neswpapermen. 

“The  question  of  letters  to  the  ct 
tor,  of  course,  is  always  troubleioK 
We  make  it  a  rule  not  to  print  a  lette 
which  contains  a  misstatement  of  fie 
or  abusive  personal  references.  Qj 
course,  the  moment  a  letter  is  prinkf 
the  paper  becomes  liable  for  it 
contributor  may  be  anonymous  or  sot; 
it  doesn’t  make  much  difference,  ai  i 
see  it.  The  paper  is  liable  for  the  ds- 
semination  of  the  statement  or  the  am- 
ment. 

“I  think  the  rule  against  printiig  i 
letter  which  contains  an  obvious  ms- 
statement  of  fact  is  a  good  one.  Tk 
day  after  the  President  vetoed  this  lu 
bill  for  increasing;  veterans’  compemi- 
tion  and  the  salaries  of  public  emplojro, 
we  had  17  letters  condemning  hm  lot 
vetoing  the  bonus  bill.  Our  experienct 
was  borne  out  by  a  telephone  csdl  {roc 
the  National  Treasurer  of  the  Arneriaa 
Legion  at  Indianapolis,  who  happens  to 
be  a  banker,  saying  that  his  ba^  vii 
swamped  by  war  veterans  asking  bn 
to  collect  the  bonus.  Certainly  a  grot 
many  war  veterans  thought  that  th 
president  had  vetoed  a  bonus  bill  ml 
that  it  was  going  to  be  passed  onr 
his  veto.  Of  course,  these  letters  con¬ 
demning  the  President  for  vetoing  tin 
bonus  bill  had  no  place  in  a  newspaper 
unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  re 
vealing  that  the  veterans  were  vhj 
badly  misinformed  about  the  exact  na¬ 
ture  of  the  legislation.” 

Press  freedom,  institutionad  rathe 
than  statutory,  was  discussed  in  philo¬ 
sophical  terms  by  Sevellon  Brown,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Providence  Jownd. 
at  the  Friday  afternoon  sessio^  and 
was  reviewed  in  whirlwind  fashion  ^ 
Bruce  Bliven,  of  the  New  RepMic, 
who  regretfully  concluded  that  indi¬ 
vidual  and  press  liberty  were  fast  sne- 
cumbing  to  more  powerful  force 
around  the  world. 

“The  commercial  daily  ncwspasffoi 
the  United  States  is  the  most  highl; 
socialized  profit-making  enterprise  oi 
our  capitalistic  system,”  Mr.  Broira 
said.  Its  very  existence  dci^nds  upon 
its  success  in  identifying  and  integral 
its  activities  with  the  intimate  interou 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in 
its  community.  Only  on  this  basis  nn 
it  secure  and  hold  fast  to  its  mass  a- 
culation.  But,  as  a  business  enterprise, 
reaping  its  reward  through  the  s^  of 
advertising  space  for  the  promotion  of 
a  profitalfle  industry  and  trade,  it  has 
always  that  countervailing  inter^  to 
make  of  it  in  the  end,  the  most  middle 
class  and,  as  a  social  force,  the  most 
stabilizirig  institutional  influence  on 
civilization  has  ever  built.  It  is  this 
curious  dual  character  of  the  press 
which  most  distinctively  stamps  and 
most  fits  institutional  freedom. 

“We  have  class  newspapers  and  maa 
newspapers,  but  not  in  the  same  s^ 
that  the  motion  picture  industry  is  * 
mass  art,  having  all  of  its  stake 
the  masses  in  the  last  analysis,  and  w 
legitimate  theatre  is  a  class  art,  *■ 
pending  upon  the  maintenance  of  das 
standards  in  the  long  run.  Class  ne*^ 
papers  and  mass  newspapers  are  all 
middle-class  institutions  and  thejr  o«o 
wealth  or  ownership  by  millionairei « 
the  one  hand,  or  the  most  demagojir  | 
editorial  catering  to  mass  interest  « 
the  other,  caimot  rid  them  of  that  dw- 
acter  which  will  always  show 
in  newspaper  policy  in  any  ti^  of 
cial  or  economic  crisis.  This  w  ® 
to  their  peculiar  diversity  of  • 
circulation  and  advertising,  whidi  » 
never  quite  reconciled  even  in  newspaper 
management. 

“Social  unrest  shows  the  exteitt  ^ 
which  adjustment  between  9*2 
and  aspirations  of  the  masses  and  t* 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Month-to-Month 
“Come-Back  Percentages” 
proving 


The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  exhibits 
with  increasing  volume,  a  leading  month-to- 
month  “come-back  percentage”  in  retail  sales 
statistics  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  examples 
of  1934  Recovery. 

The  month  of  March  shows  another  steady 
advance,  with  a  45  per  cent  increase  in  retail 
sales  over  1933  same  per¬ 
iod.  Latest  figures  given 
out  by  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  for  this  region 
(Feb.)  show  industrial  estimates  of  43,000  more 
workers  employed  over  January  totals,  with  a 
payroll  of  nearly  314,000,000. 

This  amount  of  wages  represents  about 
34,750,000  more  than  workers’  earnings  in 
February,  1933 — and  obviously  reveals  one  of 
many  sources  in  a  potential  buying  power 
“rolling  up  like  a  snowball”  for  a  year  past. 

The  12  busy  trade  areas  here  listed  within 
the  borders  of  Mr.  Penn’s  Commonwealth,  con¬ 
tribute  a  full  proportion  to  this  constantly 
accruing  buying  power.  Pennsylvania  is  absorb¬ 
ing  more  necessities  and  luxuries  for  its  market 
of  2,886,241  inhabitants,  than  required  at  any 
time  in  four  years.  This  group-market  holds 
over  3<4th  of  the  Commonwealth’s  people. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  these  new  orders 
and  re-orders  for  1934  sales,  are  for  Nationally 
Advertised  Brands  manufactured  by  National 
Merchandisers.  IS  YOUR  BRAND  AMONG 
THEM.? 

Place  it  there  NOW !  This  eroup-market  con¬ 
stantly  is  being  sold,  to  consistent  profit  by  the 
world’s  most  successful  advertisers,  mainly 
through  linage  in  the  13  papers  named  on  this 
page.  Nor  can  it  be  done  with  equal  success 
otherwise!  “Ask  any  National  Advertising 
Representative” — or  write  these  papers  for  in¬ 
formation  on  local  trade  conditions. 
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fBeaver  Fallo  News  Tribune . (E)  8,230 

•Chester  Times . (E)  19,855 

•Connellsville  Courier . (E)  5,701 

tCreensburg  Review-Tribune . (EM)  11,119 

tHazleton  Plain  Speaker . 1 

}(E)  21,795 

tHazleton  Standard-Sentinel . j 

tLebanon  News-Times . (E)  10,827 

fScranton  Times . (E)  49,535 

•Sharon  Herald .  (E)  6,077 

fWashington  Observer  and  Reporter. .  (ME)  14,938 

•Westchester  Local  News . (E)  9,951 

fWilkes-Barre  Times  Leader . (E)  24,656 

tYork  Dispatch . (E)  20,170 


•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1933. 
fPublishers’  Affidavit,  Oct.  1,  1933. 
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EDITORS’  SOCIETY  WILL 
I  STUDY  GUILD 

I  {Continued  from  page  96) _ 

profit-making  interest  of  the  industrial 
and  business  structure  is  out  of  line; 
and  the  newspaper  is  the  one  business 
enterprise  always  astride  of  that  conflict 
of  interest.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
the  newspaper  in  normal  times  occupies 
that  position  and  that  the  adjustment  is 
never  perfect.  So  newspaper  policy 
practices  habitually,  to  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  feat  of  winning  a  livelihood 
through  advertising  income  from  the 
profit  interest,  while  it  strives — and  must 
strive  to  hold  the  loyalty  of  mass  cir¬ 
culation — ^to  serve  the  mass  interest 
against  the  immediate  profit  interest  of 
industry  or  business  where  that  seems 
necessary  or  justifiable.  In  essence, 
this  is  the  systematization  of  our  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  institutional  freedom  for 
specific  action  to  which  I  have  referred. 
In  normal  times  it  mean^,  very  roughly, 
that  the  commercial  press  operates  as 
a  people’s  tribune  and  critic  of  what¬ 
ever  is  the  current  form  or  design  of 
the  commercial  and  political  structure 
serving  society,  but  is  always  a  critic 
with  an  interest  and  a  heavy  stake,  un¬ 
willing  ever  to  knock  down  the  pillars 
of  the  temple.  That  is  why  the  press 
is  always  “in  the  middle”  to  “take  it  on 
the  chin”  from  all  advocates  of  revolu- 
tionan,-  reform  and  from  demagogues, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  from 
uncompromising  conservators  of  vested 
interests  who  want  things  always  kept 
just  as  they  are. 

“But  in  times  of  acute  social  unrest, 
the  blows  of  mass  interest  multiply  in 
number  and  in  force  until  they  do  in¬ 
deed  threaten  the  destruction  of  the 
industrial  and  economic  structure  in 
part  at  least.  Whether  this  assault  is 
made  in  the  attempt  to  substitute  a  new 
and  ^tter  order  of  things  is  not  the 
question.  The  demand  is  for  a  wiping 
out  of  some  part  of  the  existing  busi¬ 
ness  structure. 

“VVhere  do  we  find  ourselves  then? 
Manifestly  with  one  foot  in  each  camp 
of  two  opposing  forces  at  war.  For 
our  own  pecuniary  interest  is  inextric¬ 
ably  interwoven  with  that  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  crying  out  for  a  new  order  while 
our  advertising  structure  is  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  industrial  and  econo¬ 
mic  order  that  multitude  now  threatens. 
Contend  as  we  may  that  the  interest 
of  the  masses  and  the  special  profit 
interest  of  industry  and  commerce  are 
mutual,  our  intelligence  forces  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  temporarily  at  least  and 
in  part  at  least,  this  is  not  the  truth. 
The  two  interests  need  to  be  brought 
into  line,  to  be  readjusted. 

“Within  the  confines  of  checks  and 
balances  of  commercial  journalism,  and 
very  truly  because  of  them,  newspaper 
policy,  seeking  its  own  welfare  through 
reconciling  the  public  interest  of  the 
masses  of  newspaper  readers  with  the 
special  interests  of  business  large  and 
small,  may  labor  sincerely,  disinterest¬ 
edly  and  idealistically  for  the  community 
toward  the  broad  goal  of  the  greatest 
practicable  measure  of  economic  and 
social  well  being. 

“If  we  ever  fail  in  our  performance, 
we  cannot  well  plead  either  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity  or  fault  of  purpose.  For  our 
purpose,  our  plain,  naked  purpose  as  a 
business  enterprise,  if  understood  and 
intelligently  pursued,  commits  us  to  a 
course  of  disinterested  public  service. 
If  we  have  a  financial  stake  to  cause  us 
to  pursue  progress  with  caution,  ‘to 
make  haste  slowly,’  and  not  risk  the 
present  substance  for  the  future  shadow, 
is  not  our  influence  more  needed  now 
than  ever? 

“Least  of  any  form  of  business  en¬ 
terprise  can  the  newspaper  risk  the  sub¬ 
mergence  of  its  serial  function  beneath 
a  purpose  to  exploit  its  power  for  profit. 
Our  dividends  are  an  incentive  for  our 
effort  but  they  do  not  justify  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our  existence  or  of  our  free¬ 
dom  and  privilege.  We  must  under¬ 
stand,  rather  profoundly,  a  deeper  pur¬ 


pose  than  individual  gain  or  else,  in  this 
social  turmoil,  we  are  likely  to  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  boat  with  the  investment 
bankers  on  an  angry  sea  of  public 
opinion. 

"1  may  seem  far  afield  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  problem  of  what  to 
do  about  keeping  a  balance  with  news¬ 
paper  policy  with  a  foot  in  each  of  two 
warring  camps,  but  I  wish  to  drive 
home  the  idea  that  one  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  to  understand  the  underlying  mo¬ 
tives  of  our  course  of  action  toward 
industry  and  business  and  the  public, 
and  the  need  both  interests  have  for 
the  preservation  of  our  existence  and 
the  exercise  in  public  affairs  of  our 
distinctive  institutional  freedom.  I 
would  influence  if  I  could  the  propa¬ 
ganda  now  being  carried  on  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  preserving  the  freedom  of  the 
press  by  deepening  it  to  show  the  public, 
and  ourselves,  the  importance  of  such 
freedom  in  keeping  national  affairs  on 
an  even  keel  in  a  time  of  social  stress 
because  of  our  middle-class  interest  and 
character,  because  as  an  institution  we 
have  to  have  that  bourgeois  value  of 
making  as  much  progress  as  we  can, 
being  as  sympathetic  with  the  reformers 
as  we  can  be.  as  conscious  of  human 
injustice  and  need  as  we  can  be.  with¬ 
out  forgetting  our  humble  function  of 
earning  our  livelihood  out  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  business  enterprise  of  our  com¬ 
munity. 

“The  laymen  will  interpose  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  I  have  not  considered  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  private  ownership  unon  news¬ 
papers.  Newspapers  are  constantly 
being  identified  in  the  public  mind  with 
the  outside  financial  interests  of  their 
owners.  An  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  press  is  that  it  earns  its  own  way. 
It  has  no  subsidy,  no  handouts.  It  earns 
its  living  by  the  sale  of  its  wares  for 
what  they  are  worth  and  it  pays  sub¬ 
stantial  dividends  to  its  owners  through 
such  open  merchandizing. 

“And  because  of  this,  how  much  more 
free  from  ownership  restriction  is  news¬ 
paper  management  than,  for  example, 
the  university,  which  is  so  often  de- 
Iiendent  upon  favor  of  trustees  and  cap¬ 
italists  to  contribute  toward  operating 
deficits.  Newspaper  ownership  knows 
the  danger  of  tampering  with  newspaper 
management  to  promote  any  special  in¬ 
terest  of  its  own.  It  knows  that  such 
interference  risks  the  earning  power 
of  the  newspaper,  because  it  jeopar¬ 
dizes  the  loyalty  and  the  trust  of  the 
newspaper’s  readers,  and  when  that  is 
injured,  the  value  of  the  newspaper’s 
advertising  columns  is  impaired. 

“On  the  wall  of  my  own  office  hangs 
this  declaration  of  our  ownership:  ‘We 
have  in  our  keeping  a  fine  old  institu¬ 
tion  which  is  bigger  than  we  are  and 
which  we  hope  will  still  be  flourishing 
long  after  we  are  gone.  She  can  sail 
proudly  over  the  sea  of  success  for  an¬ 
other  100  years  if  the  emblem  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  honesty  still  fly  at  the 
masthead  and  if  no  man  or  group  of 
men  permit  themselves  to  sully  her 
honor  or  integrity  for  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  ends.’ 

further  support  of  our  freedom 
lies  in  the  statutory  requirements  that 
the  ownership  6f  a  newspaper  cannot 
be  secret  or  hidden  but  must  be  made 
known  and  published  in  detail. 

“Now  I  know  that  some  editors  have 
felt  these  divided  loyalties  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  press  a  barrier  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  philosophy  for  their  work. 
One  of  them  has  said  to  me  that  in  his 
city  the  same  newspaper  has  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  foreign  clothing  work¬ 
ers  and  the  people  in  the  university. 
He  considers  it  an  impossible  situation. 

I  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that 
an  ideal  newspaper  would  carry  no  ad¬ 
vertising  and  would  thus  be  free  of 
commercialism;  that  the  ideal  news¬ 
paper  would  carry  no  opinion  and  thus 
become  absolutely  an  impartial  medium 
for  the  merchandising  of  the  news.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  with  a  news¬ 
paper  there  is  service  to  so  many  in¬ 
terests  that  there  is  no  unity  but  only 
division  and.  out  of  this  division,  con¬ 
fusion  of  purpose.  In  every  institution 


where  men  are  engaged  upon  intellec¬ 
tual  work  concerned  with  a  social  ob¬ 
jective,  there  is  always  a  sense  of  re¬ 
straint,  of  the  handicap  of  divided 
loyalties,  and  of  futility.  The  ideal  of 
social  justice  being  irreconcilable  with 
the  organization  of  civilization  for  prac¬ 
tical  ends,  this  feeling  is  probably  in¬ 
evitable  with  all  institutional  workers 
who  are  responsive  at  all  to  the  ideal. 

“In  newspaper  work,  we  feel  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  seeming  to  be  at  work 
days  without  end  and  at  each  day’s  end 
interment  without  ceremony  for  that 
day’s  newspaper  which  is  the  child  of 
all  our  labor.  Possibly  it  has  been  out 
of  the  very  necessity  of  such  a  situation, 
in  order  to  rationalize  the  expenditure 
of  effort,  that  I  have  tried  to  develop 
a  working  philosophy  to  regard  the  loy¬ 
alties  of  the  press  as  a  challenge  rather 
than  a  handicap,  and  to  view  the  episo¬ 
dic  character  of  the  individual  news 
story  and  editorial  as  the  cell  growth 
and  the  cell  differentiation  building  to¬ 
ward  an  institutional  individuality  for 
the  newspaper,  influentially  related  tp 
the  event  of  community  life  and  pro¬ 
gress. 

“So  from  the  pull  and  haul  of  the 
circulation  interest  and  the  advertising 
interest,  and  from  the  conflict  of  the 
function  of  impartially  reporting  news 
with  the  function  of  being  editorially 
effective  in  community  leadership  in 
some  social  cause,  and  from  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  episodic  character  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  I  abstract  this  concept  of 
the  newspaper  as  being,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  servant  of  the  most  di¬ 
verse  interests,  and  the  agency  most 
free  and  best  balanced  to  serve  them  all 
in  the  adjustments  of  their  relationships 
out  of  which  we  build  the  social  order 
of  the  day. 

“If  its  present  degree  of  commercial¬ 
ization,  which  is  largely  a  development 
of  this  century,  has  toned  down  its  lea¬ 
dership,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  same 
influence,  increasing  the  responsibility 
of  the  press,  has  strengthened  it  im¬ 
measurably  as  a  medium  for  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  leadership  and  as  a  dependable 
instrument  for  the  support  of  sound 
principle  and  rational  policy.  The  pub¬ 
lic  can  depend  upon  its  press  for  ac¬ 
curacy,  impartiality  and  fairness  in  the 
report  of  all  statements  upon  public 
policy  as  it  never  could  in  a  past  era 
of  perhaps  greater  aggressiveness  in 
newspaper  policy,  and  moreover  it  can 
count  upon  it  now  for  a  consideration 
of  the  general  public  interest  as  opposed 
to  any  special  interest  either  of  its  own 
or  of  others  far  more  than  it  ever  could 
before. 

“The  chief  danger  to  newspaper  policy 
is  the  insidious  character  of  the  degen¬ 
erative  forces  inhering  in  over-commer¬ 
cialization.  It  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  possible  to  say  that  when  the 
profit-motive  becomes  unrestricted  in 
newspaper  policy  it  is  a  more  destruc¬ 
tive  force  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
business  structure,  and  that  this  force 
is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  guard 
against  in  modern  journalism.  The 
large  newspaper  of  today  is  of  necessity 
so  highly  geared  to  operate  as  an  effi¬ 
cient  business  enterprise  that  the  very 
concentration  of  effort  and  interest  upon 
the  task  of  achieving  such  business 
efficiency,  tends  to  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  all  those  forces  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  newspaper  management  con¬ 
cerned  with  its  immediate  business  suc¬ 
cess  and  to  weaken  the  consideration 
given  those  less  tangible  matters  of 
news  and  editorial  policy  which  are  in¬ 
disputably  the  rock  foundation  of  the 
newspaper.  .Add  to  this  circumstance, 
the  influence  of  a  civilization  insuffi¬ 
ciently  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  over¬ 
exploitation,  and  we  can  see  the  menace 
to  an  institution  so  highly  socialized 
and  so  sensitive  as  a  modern  newspaper. 

“Moreover,  where  these  tendencies 
toward  over-commercialization  are 
dominant  today,  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  risk  to  the  newspaper  is  in¬ 
creasing,  for  as  the  stream  of  tendency 
in  national  psychology  runs  further  and 
further  toward  an  acute  social  con¬ 


sciousness,  the  blindness  of  such  nt»t 
paper  policy  to  that  mass  interest  teji 
at  the  very  roots  of  reader  loyalt) 

“The  over-commercialized  and  avjr. 
cious  newspaper  today  is  a  menact^ 
the  institution  of  the  free  press  as  itln 
never  been  before.  Such  a  newspi«« 
is  not  only  blind  to  its  own  long 
interest  but  is  a  risk  to  all  of  us. 

“One  of  two  results  may  come  frm 
over-commercialization ;  editorial  polio 
may  be  aggressively  exercised  but  h 
dominated  by  the  view  of  the  news, 
paper  solely  as  an  industrial  and  cot. 
mercial  enterprise,  or  the  editorial  fi*. 
tion  of  the  newspaper  may  be  atropl®; 
or  suspended  to  the  wishy-washy  pot; 
where  the  newspaix;r  becomes  in  realt 
a  bargain  basement  of  features  and  Iq. 
ture  news.  In  the  one  case  the  relatkt. 
ship  of  the  newspaper  to  its  readig 
public  is  misunderstood  and  the  instito. 
tion  is  weakened  on  the  circulation  side 
In  the  other,  the  relationship  of  ik 
newspaper  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
its  community  and  country  is  ignond  i 
and  the  basis  of  our  advertising  strut- 1 
ture  is  left  without  support.  | 

“In  such  a  critical  and  difficult  period  ■ 
as  we  are  now  passing  through,  whtre 
ovcr-commercialization  exists,  there  is 
inevitably  a  stronger  tendency  thiu 
usual  to  follow  one  of  these  two  courses. 
In  the  one  case  the  publisher  would  feel 
that  the  very  danger  of  the  business  sit¬ 
uation  increased  the  need  for  his  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  business  interests  of  his 
property,  and  in  the  other  the  publisher 
would  think  it  the  salest  course  to  he 
low,  say  nothing  controversial,  ud 
duck  trouble. 

“Both  policies  very  apparently  are 
blind  to  the  permanent  interest  of  the 
new’spaper  as  both  are  alien  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  institution  which  draws  its 
vitality  from  its  intimate  association 
with  the  interests  of  the  mass  of  pope- . 
lation  in  its  community  and  its  adver-  j 
tising  income  from  successful  business] 
enterprise.”  ! 

“This  is  a  time  of  punitive  expedi-j 
tions,”  commented  George  B.  Parker  I 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps-Howaid  I 
Newspapers,  after  Mr.  Brown  had  con¬ 
cluded.  “If  the  New  York  Stock  Ei- 
change  had  cleaned  its  own  house,  the 
Securities  Bill  would  not  now  be  on 
the  books.  If  the  cosmetic,  drug  and 
food  people  had  kicked  out  the  bad  boys 
in  their  own  industry,  the  Tugwell  bill 
w'ould  not  have  been  written.  Thm- 
fore,  I  think  this  is  particularly  a  time 
in  which  we  as  professional  pioteseers 
might  turn  around  and  look  for  some 
beams  in  our  own  eye. 

“I  think  we  demonstrated  here  this 
morning  in  our  discussion  with  Gen. 
Johnson  the  fact  that  the  fellow 
gives  it  frequently  can’t  take  it- 
have  been  expressers  of  very  positiw 
opinion,  but  when,  for  example,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ventures 
a  little  criticism  of  the  newspapers,  one . 
of  our  leading  journals  cries  for  w 
apology. 

“I  have  in  mind  particularly  the 
eral  attitude  we  have  toward  such  kg 
islation  as  the  THigwell  bill,  which, 
erally  speaking,  hits  at  advertising,  w 
attitude  has  been  very  hostile  toww 
that,  largely  because  it  hits  at  adver¬ 
tising,  and  yet  I  am  very  much  ffl- 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  in  the  W 
that  we  deal  with,  in  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers 
we  all  realize  it)  there  is  a  1°*  ^ 

and  a  lot  of  bad,  a  lot  of  truth  im 
lot  of  bunk,  and  I  think  that  it  is^ 
to  us  to  take  a  look,  for  example,  at  me  ^ 
advertising  copy  that  we  print  in  n*  ' 
same  way  that  the  New 
Exchange  ought  to  have  taken  a  loos 
the  way  it  was  operating. 

“Also,  I  think  that  in  just  sud 
thing  as  the  subsidy  which  •tn'vspa^^ 
enjoy,  the  mail  sulvsidy,  we  taigW 
well  look  that  over  and  see  whether 
have  a  privilege  to  which  we 
entitled,  or  whether  we  have  a  priv  ■ 
to  which  we  are  not  entitled,  and  nu* 
our  adjustments  accordingly,  ra  _ 
than  just  assume  that  because  we  na 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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EMPIRE  STATE= 

Orders  Bulk  Large  in 
the  Spring  National 
Automotive  Market 

Automobile  production  for  March  by  members  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  a  rise 
of  49  per  cent  over  February  with  an  estimated  output 
of  262,156  cars  and  trucks.  This  survey  covers  all  im¬ 
portant  producers  except  one,  and  also  shows  an  increase 
of  208  per  cent  above  March,  1933. 

In  the  course  of  this  report,  it  says  that  “Notwith¬ 
standing  the  substantial  advances  in  factory  orders, 
nearly  every  automobile  company  is  reporting  heavy 
banks  of  unfilled  orders.” 

To  this  let  it  be  added  that  the  Empire  State’s  quota 
of  orders,  both  filled  and  unfilled,  occupies  the  largest 
per-car  volume  of  any  of  the  ten  regional  sections  of  the 
country.  New  York  State,  First  Automotive  Market  of 
the  Union,  is  buying  more  cars  of  all  types  and  more 
auto  accessories,  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  four  years. 

Some  idea  of  this  extent  is  shown  by  1933  records. 
Even  while  Father  Knick  struggled  for  his  financial  life 
as  he  fought  his  way  out  of  the  Great  Depression — he 
bought  cars,  paying  millions  in  licenses. 

Father  Knick  found  $42,3 18,407.50  to  pay  for  licenses 
alone.  And  he  also  had  the  third  largest  year  in  his  Empire  State  records 
for  car  registrations.  He  came  within  less  than  100,000  cars  during  1933,  of  top¬ 
ping  the  1930  all-time  figures  for  registration  of  cars  and  trucks. 

In  1933,  his  people  numbered  13,000,000  including  6,000,000  workers,  needed 
2,264,220  motor  vehicles  to  ride  in  or  to  use  commercially  in  various  ways. 

And  at  the  ration  of  1934  increases  as  reflected  in  the  flood  of  Empire  State 
orders  received  by  the  trade,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  1933  vehicles  are 
in  process  of  being  replaced  by  1934  models,  as  the  New  Deal  provides  “new 
money”  for  new  cars.  Many  million  dollars  worth  of  new  orders  are  fast  shaping 
a  new  Empire  State  automotive  record. 

Also  making  new  sales  records  or  equalling  past  ones,  such  as  National 
Automotive  Advertisers  have  not  see  in  years.  The  greatest  volume  of  this 
“new  business”  comes  to  those  manufacturers  of  cars  and  accessories  whose 
linage  appears  consistently  in  these  28  dominant  Empire  State  papers  published 
in  these  18  outstanding  trade  centers: 
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Circa- 

2400  10,000 

lalioa 

Lines 

Lines 

’AlUif  EvauM  News . (E) 

40,612 

.13 

.13 

•JUkuT  KaickerkMker  Preti. .  (M) 

28331 

.12 

.12 

*Alku]r  Knkkerbocker  Preu. .  (S) 

40450 

.17 

.17 

**AaslcniwRecorder-DeMcral(E) 

9,002 

.05 

.05 

fAgkin  Chuen-AdTcrtbef . . . .  (E) 

8424 

.065 

.055 

Press . (E) 

36,171 

.12 

.12 

tBiffaleCMirier-Express . (M)  11S340 

45 

45 

tBifaie  CMricr-Express . (S)  152,1101 

40 

40 

Eveninf  News . (E)  179,470 

45 

45 

*CenuB|  Eveniai  Leader . (E) 

*Elaira  Star-Gazelle  Advertiser 

8,157 

.05 

.05 

(E&M) 

30431 

.11 

.11 

tGlevenville,  Johnstown  Momini 
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.05 
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‘Newbnrfh-Beacon  Daily  News.  (E) 
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.09 
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“New  York  Tunes. . (M)  470,853 

30 
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“New  York  Taws . (S)  741  j«4 

140 

1.117 

fNew  York  Herald-Tribune. . .  (M)  320,002 

.72 

398 

fNew  York  Herald-Tribune  ... (S)  440,605 

.76 

.745 
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22,458 
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i 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  CONVENTION 


EDITORS’  SOCIETY  WILL 
STUDY  GUILD 

(Continued  front  TttffC  98) 


heard  a  lot  during  our  lifetime  about 
the  power  of  the  press,  we  can  get  away 
with  anything.’’ 

Mr.  Bliven  used  an  atlas  to  get  his 
free  speech  picture  into  statistical  form, 
dividing  nations  into  three  groups : 

1.  One  billion,  three  hundr^  and 
fifty  million  people  in  the  world  today 
have  no  free  speech  whatever,  living 
in  countries  where  disagreement  with 
the  government  is  likely  to  be  uncom¬ 
fortable  or  even  fatal  and  where  dis¬ 
senting  newspapers  have  to  be  printed 
surreptitiously  and  circulation  from  hand 
to  hand.  Sometimes,  even  this  jour¬ 
nalism  does  nut  exist. 

2.  Five  hundred  million  people  live 
in  lands  where  there  is  a  limited  de¬ 
gree  of  free  speech,  where  “if  you  see 
an  editorial  in  the  paper,  you  can  see 
what  somebody  wants  said  for  some 
special  reason,  but  you  have  no  idea 
as  to  whether  the  editor  thinks  that  is 
true  or  correct  or  proper  or  not.” 

3.  Two  hundred  twenty-six  thousand 
people  live  in  countries  where  free 
speech  similar  to  that  in  the  United 
States  prevails. 

“It  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  battle  going  on  between 
free  speech  and  the  forces  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  darkness  and  the  forces  of  op¬ 
pression  and  darkness  are  winning 
hands  down.”  Mr.  Bliven  declared.  “I 
believe  I  could  prove  to  you  that  there 
is  now  more  censorship  over  a  greater 
put  of  the  world  than  ever  before  in 
history  and  that  this  censorship  is  rap¬ 
idly  extending  and  winning. 

“One  reason  it  is  rapidly  extending 
and  winning  is  because  the  people  who 
are  doing  it  now  know  how  to  do  it 
better  than  they  ever  did  before.  To¬ 
day  in  these  dictator-ridden,  censorship- 
ridden  countries,  they  not  only  control 
the  old  media  of  communications,  such 
as  the  press  and  oratory,  etc.,  but  they 
control  all  the  new’  types  of  things. 
The.v  control  the  radio,  100  per  cent, 
and  it  is  a  very  effective  medium  for 
propaganda ;  they  control  the  motion 
pictures,  and  in  particular  they  control 
the  schools  and  education. 

“I  have  been  fairly  recently  in  Italy 
and  Russia  and  I  made  a  point  of  going 
into  the  public  schools  and  watching 
what  was  going  on.  I  will  tell  you  it 
is  a  really  frightening  thing  for  an 
American  to  see  the  kind  of  thing  that 
goes  on  in  those  schools  at  the  present 
time.  Any  Russian  boy  or  girl  in  the 
Russian  public  schools  hasn't  one  chance 
in  10,000  of  coming  out  anything  but 
a  Communist.  ,\ny  child  in  Hitler’s 
Germany  today  has  not  a  chance  in  10,- 
000  of  coming  out  anything  but  a  Hit¬ 
lerite,  and  in  Italy  every  child  produced 
of  those  schools  turns  out  a  little  fol¬ 
lower  of  Mussolini.  These  methods 
turn  out  people  who  have  no  use  what¬ 
ever  for  free  speech  or  democracy  or 
any  of  our  W  estern  ideals  on  which  our 
civilization  is  founded.  Not  only  do 
they  have  no  interest  in  our  ideals,  but 
they  claim  that  these  ideals  themselves 
are  fictitious  and  fallacious.  They  say 
in  Russia  that  the  only  freedom  which 
counts  is  economic  freedom,  that  as 
long  as  the  man  has  economic  freedom 
and  security  and  knows  he  won’t  starve 
and  that  he  will  be  taken  care  of  when 
ill  or  old.  that  constitutes  the  only  free¬ 
dom  and  therefore  they  laugh  at  our 
definition  of  political  fr^om.  They  say 
that  most  of  our  people  don't  really 
want  it  anyway,  don't  use  it  when  they 
have  it,  and  that  it  is  merely  a  blind, 
a  camouflage  for  the  fundamental  lack 
of  freedom  which  lies  behind  it.” 

In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bliven  ac¬ 
cepted  the  presence  of  free  speech  with 
a  couple  of  reservations.  In  time  of 
war,  he  said,  free  press  and  free  speech 
are  yoluntorily  abdicated  by  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them,  shutting  off  all  possi¬ 
ble  discussion  of  how  peace  might  be 
brought  out  of  the  conflict  and  what 
sort  of  peace  should  be  brought  out. 


Failure  of  such  discussion  before  the 
end  of  the  world  war  has  produced  con¬ 
sequences  apparent  today  throughout 
Europe,  he  said. 

Peace-time  censorship  m  the  United 
States  take  three  subtle  forms,  Mr. 
Bliven  said. 

“In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  audience,”  he  continued. 
“We  all  write  and  publish  what  we 
think  our  audience  will  stand  for.  None 
of  us  really  dares  to  take  a  position 
which  we  feel  our  audience  won't  ac¬ 
cept,  for  the  simple  reason  that  our 
audience  constitutes  the  people  from 
whom  we  get  our  bread  and  butter  in 
the  last  analysis.  We  don  t  dare  to 
offend  them. 

“During  the  war,  a  sub-editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  writing  late  at  night 
and  without  any  instructions  from  Mr. 
Ochs,  who  couldn’t  hear  him  on  the 
telephone  when  he  tried  to  tell  the  little 
story  of  what  was  happening,  writing, 
said,  that  when  the  peace  proposals 
were  made  informally  in  Europe,  it 
probably  would  be  a  good  idea  to  con¬ 
sider  them. 

"What  was  the  result?  The  New 
York  Times  had  to  put  on  three  extra 
clerks  the  next  day  cancelling  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  people  who  took  the  paper 
by  mail.  They  would  not  hear  m  that 
paper  things  that  they  didn  t  approve 
of  in  advance,  and  that  is  a  terrific  cen¬ 
sorship,  the  censorship  of  the  audience. 
And  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker, 
the  New  York  Communistic  paper,  leads 
a  far  more  abject  lite,  as  far  as  trying 
to  print  what  his  people  will  agree  with 
in  advance  than  the  editor,  let  us  say,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  who  probably  has 
a  good  deal  more  latitude  on  the  whole. 

"Then  there  is  the  censorship  of  the 
economic  position.  In  the  last  analysis, 
newspapers  have  to  be  published  to 
make  a  profit.  They  are  enterprises 
under  the  capitalistic  system,  and  you 
can  t  quarrel  with  your  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  any  more  than  you  can  quarrel  with 
the  audience  which  makes  that  bread 
and  butter  possible. 

"I  am  not  talking  about  dictatorship 
by  one  advertiser  or  by  a  group  of  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Probably  every  man  in  this 
room  has  told  some  advertiser  to  go  to 
helL  It  is  easy  to  tell  one  advertiser  to 
go  to  hell,  or  quite  a  lot  of  them  to  go 
to  hell.  It  is  awfully  embarrassing  to 
tell  them  all  to  go  to  hell. 

“The  third  type  of  censorship  that  I 
want  to  speak  of  is  perhaps  the  strong¬ 
est  of  all,  and  that  is  self-censorship, 
the  unconscious  censorship  of  that  little 
censor  who  sits  up  aloft  in  the  brain 
and  keeps  you  from  doing  and  saying 
things  that  are  going  to  get  you  into 
trouble,  the  censorship  that  you  exer¬ 
cise  unconsciously  and  automatically 
and  without  being  aware  of  it,  which 
prevents  you  from  saying  something 
that  will  start  an  argument  with  the 
advertising  office,  something  that  is 
going  to  mean  a  lot  of  reproachful 
glances  from  the  people  you  have  lunch 
with  at  the  club  or  play  golf  with  at 
the  country  club.  It  is  the  censorship 
that  keeps  you  always  inside  the  limits 
of  a  pretty  large,  fair,  routine  position 
in  life.” 

Saturday’s  sessions  began  with  W.  G. 
Vorpe,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  on  one  of  his  favorite 
topics — the  sins  of  syndicates.  His  re¬ 
marks  in  substance  follow : 

“In  ^is  day  of  rapid  changes  and 
revolutionary  innovations  there  has 
arisen  a  situation  that  in  my  opinion 
merits  most  serious  discussion  among 
the  editors.  The  Commercialization  of 
Features. 

“Today’s  newspaper  in  every  city  of 
any  appreciable  size  is  a  department 
store  of  reading  matter,  and  features 
make  up  a  considerable  item  in  the  an¬ 
nual  budget  of  expense.  With  the  cost 
of  features  thus  mounting  high,  it  fol- 
jowed  that  the  editors  should  guard 
jealously  this  expensive  good  will  and 
circulation  builder.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  radio  into  the  field  of 
information  and  entertainment  the 
newspapers  had  little  to  fear,  but  with 


the  advent  of  this  modern  miracle  the 
worry  started.  When  some  stations, 
through  cooperation  with  newspaper 
syndicates,  started  to  broadcast  popular 
comic  characters  and  put  well  known 
newspaper  columnists  on  the  air  in  sus¬ 
taining  programs,  there  arose  consider¬ 
able  protest  from  the  editors  who  did 
not  think  that  feature  artists  and 
writers  whose  products  they  had  made 
popular  at  the  expense  of  the  news¬ 
papers  should  be  freely  turned  over 
to  the  air  waves.  When  the  radio  oper¬ 
ators  and  newspaper  syndicates  made 
reply  that  they  believed  they  were  help¬ 
ing  to  make  the  features  more  valuable 
to  the  newspapers,  the  protests  died 
down,  though  they  have  never  vanished. 

"But  in  a  short  time  keen  advertis¬ 
ing  men  discovered  that  here  was  a 
clever  medium  of  publicity,  and  the 
sponsored  program,  using  these  well- 
known  newspaper  features,  made  its 
appearance  on  the  air.  The  idea  took 
hold  and  soon  newspaper  editors  and 
owners  found  many  of  their  highest 
priced  features  broadcast  daily  to  many 
thousands  of  listeners  who  were  get¬ 
ting  by  a  turn  of  the  dial  what  they 
formerly  expectefl  their  newspaper  to 
provide.  The  newspapers  were  still 
paying  for  these  features,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  were  giving  free  space  to  tell 
their  readers  how  they  could  get  them 
over  the  air.  And  the  radio  was  get¬ 
ting  paid  for  their  use  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  sponsors. 

“The  best  known  humorist  and  one 
of  the  highest  priced  newspaper  writers. 
Will  Rogers,  has  lent  his  wit  and  philo¬ 
sophy  to  publicize  gasoline.  Grantland 
Rice  intermingles  sport  comment  with 
a  beverage  ballyhoo.  Heywood  Broun 
sold  his  experience  and  thunder-like 
voice  to  aid  the  cause  of  refrigeration. 
Walter  Winchell,  of  blessed  event  fame, 
whose  column,  printed  at  so  much  an 
event  in  many  newspapers,  broadcasts 
his  gossip  to  boost  a  beauty  prepara¬ 
tion.  Edwin  C.  Hill,  one  of  the  best 
of  news  commentators,  whose  product 
is  also  syndicated  to  newspapers,  helps 
to  advertise  a  shaving  cream.  Believe- 
It-Or-Not  Ripley  in  assisting  a  well- 
known  automobile  along  the  path  to 
sucess  has  sometimes,  perhaps  not  real¬ 
izing  it,  told  something  over  the  air 
that  he  dished  up  later  to  his  newspaper 
clients.  Among  the  very  popular  news¬ 
paper  strips.  Orphan  Annie,  Buck  Rog¬ 
ers  and  Skippy  are  each  and  all  lend¬ 
ing  their  popularity  to  advertising  over 
the  air. 

“Have  the  newspapers  raised  any 
voice  in  protest?  Individually,  yes. 
As  a  group,  no.  In  a  few  cases  the 
protest  has  been  strong  enough  to  halt 
the  use  of  the  feature  over  the  air. 
And  this  may  have  been  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  didn’t  prove  a  good  radio 
selling  feature. 

“The  reply  of  the  syndicates  to  any 
protests  has  usually  been  that  they  did 
not  feel  they  had  a  right  to  tell  artists 
or  writers  that  they  could  not  sell  their 
services  in  other  fields.  Radio  offers 
these  newspaper  contributors  additional 
revenue,  and  even  temperamental  artists 
and  writers  like  money.  The  syndi¬ 
cates  argue  with  some  degree  of  logic 
that  newspaper  artists  and  writers  sell 
their  wares  also  to  magazines  and  the 
movie  producers,  and  they  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  radio  field  is  not  just  as 
wide  open.  But  they  fail  to  add  that 
the  product  sold  to  the  magazines  and 
movies  is  not  hooked  up  with  an  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation. 

“Some  years  ago  the  late  Clare 
Briggs,  who  had  made  his  name  famous 
through  his  ‘When  a  Feller  Needs  a 
Friend’  strip  and  page,  sold  his  name, 
fame  and  services  to  advertise  ciga¬ 
rettes.  Mr.  Atwood  reminds  me  that 
there  came  to  pass  in  some  cities  the 
unusual  situation  of  one  newspaper  pay¬ 
ing  a  good  price  to  publish  the  Briggs 
cartoons,  while  the  rival  also  published 
a  Briggs  product  and  got  paid  for  it 
as  an  advertisement. 

“Quite  recently  our  old  and  familiar 
friends  ‘Mutt  and  Jeff’  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  as  bally-hooers  for  a  wash¬ 
ing  compound. 


“I  didn't  see  Bud  Fisher’s  sigiutu. 
to  the  advertisement  but  the  characte 
are  his.  ‘Mutt  and  Jeff’  has  been 
to  newspapers  through  the  Bell  Sjui. 
cate,  of  which  John  N.  Wheeler  is  pre 
dent.  Because  of  this  recent  entn#. 
of  these  comic  characters  into  the  g 
vertising  field  the  following  paragrat 
from  a  letter  Mr.  Wheeler  wrote  me i 
few  weeks  ago  is  interesting.  He  sat 

“  ‘On  the  qtiestion  of  advertising,  we  uA' 
take  to  prevent  our  artists  from  drawinf  ^ 
advertising,  which  will  appear  in  the  m, 
papers  or  using  the  characters  which  bt 
been  popularized  through  newspaper  pukhi 
tion.  Occasionally  we  relax  to  the  enc 
of  permitting  an  artist  to  draw  for  adtem 
ing  which  will  be  restricted  to  the  paat- 
publishing  his  feature.  Many  papers  la, 
this,  because  it  develops  a  source  of  reveso. 

“As  soon  as  M.  V.  Atwood,  your  ptc- 
gram  chairman  saw  the  advertiseme: 
he  protested  to  the  Bell  Syndiott 
Henry  M.  Snevily,  Mr.  Wheeler’s  t 
sociate,  replied  at  once  that  this  siop 
advertisement  was  the  only  one  thr 
would  appear.  He  further  added: 

“Mr.  Fisher  has  readily  agreed  not  to  pe 
mit  any  further  use  of  the  characters  in  tb 
manner.  Both  he  and  we  realize  that  lh 
value  of  his  feature  is  dependent  upon  ih 
good-will  of  the  newspapers,  and  while  repe 
ting  this  one  episode,  we  assure  you  it 
not  be  continued.” 

“Mr.  Wheeler  recently  wrote  me  thr 
his  syndicate  tried  to  control  the  brori- 
casting  activities  of  its  contributors  t 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  feattuK 
which  have  been  popularized  by  nns 
papers.  Evidently  the  Bell  Syndiait 
is  at  least  trying  to  halt  the  commerdil- 
ization  of  features. 

“I  should  like,  however,  to  call  Ur 
Wheeler’s  attention  to  an  advertisiif 
agency’s  letter  recently  received  bj  a 
certain  publisher  which,  without  niiir 
cing  of  words,  stated  that  newspaper- 
using  a  specified  feature  which  it 
handled  by  the  Bell  Syndicate  would  bt 
awarded  preferred  treatment  when  ad¬ 
vertisement  contracts  for  a  firm  they 
represented  were  handed  out.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Wheeler  (lid  not  know  such  a  letter 
was  being  sent  out. 

“J.  V.  Connelly,  head  of  the  King  Fw- 
tures  Syndicate,  which  handles  conuc- 
and  other  popular  newspaper  feature* 
writes  me  regarding  their  attitude  a> 
follows:  I 

“  ‘It  is  our  policy  when  signing  contncit  , 
with  comic  artist'  and  other  contribntoo  li 
talent  to  control  their  work,  so  that  their  w-  ; 
vices  will  be  exclusive.  With  rare  ezw- 
lions  none  of  our  artists  is  permitted,  ooder 
his  contract,  to  work  for  a  sponsored  propaa 
on  the  air,  and  none  of  our  artists  is  pemiii- 
ted  to  do  comic  advertising.  Whenever  nr 
of  the  features  we  control  are  used  for  nr 
purpose  other  than  newspaper  publicatini,  we 
retain  strictest  supervision  over  the  pradoc:. 
and  we  do  not  permit  any  use  which,  in  eor 
opinion,  will  detract  from  the  value  of  that 
feature  in  the  newspapers.  We  have  to  c«s- 
sider  each  case  on  its  merits. 

“  ‘Our  stand  with  regard  to  comic  adm 
tising  is  that  none  of  the  characters  fron  o® 
comics  is  to  be  used  in  such  advertisinf,  **d 
none  of  the  artists  drawing  our  comics  is 
mitted  to  draw  comic  advertising.’ 

“Some  of  the  exceptions  whiA 
Connelly  refers  to  evidently  inclii* 
Walter  Winchell,  Ripley  of  Believert’ 
or-not  fame,  and  Percy  Crosby’s  Skippii 
all  of  which  high-priced  features  w 
appearing  regularly  over  the  air. 

V.  McNitt,  the  head  of  * 
McNaught  Syndicate,  expresses  W 
opinion  of  his  organization  in  the  iw* 
lowing :  ,  .  . 

“  ‘Feature  w liters  and  artists  of  the  an*? 
successful  type  are  able  to  make  the  ^ 
arrangements  they  like  with  the  Sr*”*? 
for  which  they  work.  That  is  to  say, 
Naught  Syndicate  is  hardly  in  a  positiw  j 
tell  a  star  like  Will  Rogers  that  he  mJ*  [ 
may  not  take  part  in  radio  | 

it  happens.  Will  does  occasionally  make  s*^ 
time  contracts  for  performances  on 
and  at  present  he  is  just  concluding  * 
of  broadcasts.  J 

“‘Some  time  ago  one  or  two  of  our  | 
toonists  tried  making  comic  pictures  ,  j 
in  printed  advertisements.  This  did  not  I 
out  very  well,  and  we  now  endeavor  _ 
courage  cartoonists  from  going  into  j 

We  would  not  permit  them  to  commerct^ . 
their  standard  cartoon  characters  in  any  I 
(Continued  on  page  100 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  CONTENTION 


editors*  society  will 
STUDY  GUILD 

(Contimted  from  page  100) 


“  ‘I  may  sum  up  our  general  attitude  by 
saying  that  while  we  do  not  assume  the  right 
to  forbid  our  stars  making  some  extra  money 
honestly,  if  they  can  do  so.  we  do  endeavor 
to  discourage  them  from  going  into  advertis- 
inf  ventures  that  would  clearly  and  definitely 
ptejudice  the  value  of  their  feature  with  the 
newspapers.  Some  editors  may  think  it  is 
(oeally  wrong  for  anybody  connected  with 
newspapers  to  have  anything  to  do  with  radio, 
hut  to  me  it  seems  likely  this  feeling  will 
wear  off  in  time.  Of  course,  no  producer  of 
newspaper  features  should  be  permitted  to  do 
the  same  features  on  the  air.  If  that  re¬ 
striction  is  observed,  I  can  see  no  justice  in 
barring  a  man  from  broadcasting  just  because 
he  works  for  newspapers.' 

"Mr,  McNitt  evidently  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  commercialization  of  fea¬ 
tures  is  detrimental  to  the  newspapers. 

“.\rthur  W.  Crawford,  head  of  the 
Dicago- Tribune — Xew  York  News 
SjTidicate,  writes  me  as  follows  regard¬ 
ing  commercial  use  of  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures: 

“'We  do  not  permit  our  comic  artists  and 
other  high-priced  contributors  of  talent  to  sell 
their  wares  for  exploitation  in  advertising  to 
ccitain  sponsors.  We  try  to  keep  their  tal- 
enu  for  newspaper  use  only. 

“  ‘Our  comic  artists  have  book  rights,  movie 
rights,  and  other  rights.  We  make  it  plain 
that  the  characters  must  never  be  used  for 
advertising  purposes.’ 

"I  am  wondering  how  Mr.  Crawford 
reconciles  his  first  statement  with  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  best  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures,  ‘Orphan  Annie,’  appears  regularly 
over  the  air  on  a  program  for  a  medi¬ 
cinal  drink.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  is  literally  following  the  scriptural 
injunction  not  to  let  his  left  hand  know 
what  his  right  hand  doeth. 

"Within  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  an  advertising  invasion  of  the 
color  comic  sections  of  the  Sunday 
newspapers  which  has  grown  to  con¬ 
siderable  extent  and  has  aroused  in  the 
minds  of  many  editors  a  question  as  to 
whether  such  a  venture  is  a  wise  one 
either  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  or 
the  advertisers.  For  many  years  these 
comic  sections  of  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  were  kept  free  of  advertising. 
1  have  found  some  advertising  managers 
of  large  newspapers  who,  though  they 
have  accepted  such  advertising,  still  ex¬ 
press  themselves  of  the  opinion  it  should 
never  have  been  started. 

"I  have  wondered  if  this,  which  must 
certainly  be  termed  commercialization 
of  features,  is  not  resented  by  the  reader 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  presented.  Practically  all 
of  these  advertisements  in  comic  sec¬ 
tions  are  into  the  form  of  drawings 
which  resemble  comics.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  put  into  a  half-page,  and  naturally 
go  on  the  bottom  of  a  half -page  legiti¬ 
mate  comic.  Is  not  this  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  advertiser  to  mislead  the 
reader  into  thinking  he  is  getting  an 
additional  comic  in  this  section,  while 
in  reality  he  is  getting  an  advertise¬ 
ment?^  I  am  told  that  the  advertising 
of  this  kind  in  comic  sections  has 
been  profitable  to  the  advertiser, 
and  of  course  the  revenue  which  comes 
to  the  newspaper  using  such  advertising 
IS  welcome,  especially  following  severm 
very  lean  years  of  advertising  linage  in 
Sunday  newspapers. 

“I  asked  a  number  of  the  members 
of  this  Society  to  express  their  opinion 
w  the  commercialization  of  features. 

me  quote  a  few  of  them  in  brief. 

Sevellon  Brown,  Prox'idence  Journal, 
says: 

‘I  feel  that  the  commercialization  of  news¬ 
paper  features  is  a  particular  danger  at  this 
tune  which  all  editors  should  resist  to  the 
ntmoit.  I  do  not,  however,  corfire  my  crit¬ 
icism  to  the  use  of  newspaper  features  in 
^nection  with  radio  or  other  advertising, 
wvcently  we  have  had  several  features  offered 
upon  the  practice  of  having  our 
readers  write  to  the  feature  syndicate  to  be 
^vi^  by  them  to  buy  ceriaiil  products.  1 
kink  that  is  a  corrupt  and  indefensible  prac- 
ce  on  the  part  of  newspapers,  and  that  they 

'e  no  right  to  take  that  advantage  of  their 


readers.  I  believe  that  the  radio  use  of  news¬ 
paper  features  is  injurious  in  two  respects: 

“  ‘I.  I  think  it  wears  threadbare  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  feature  if  only  by  the  process  of 
intensifying  that  interest  for  a  short  period. 

“  *2.  I  think  the  general  identiffcation  of 
newspaper  features  with  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  will  in  general  impress  our  reading 
public  with  the  idea  that  what  we  sell  them 
as  subscribers  is  a  lot  of  ballyhoo  mixed  up 
with  commercial  advertising.  I  think  it  will 
tend  to  weaken  the  whole  newspaper  struc¬ 
ture.” 

“Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  Record,  says: 

“We  are  absolutely  opposH  to  the  commer¬ 
cialization  of  features.  We  do  not  object  to 
a  strip,  for  example,  being  made  the  basis 
for  a  movie  or  a  drama  for  the  apparent  pur¬ 
pose  of  popularizing  the  characters  in  it  and 
making  money  on  the  side  for  their  creator. 
We  do  object  to  taking  these  characters  whom 
we  and  other  users  have  popularized  and 
having  them  used  to  popularize  commercial 
articles  through  advertising  agencies  inimical 
to  the  very  source  of  our  living.  If  anything 
of  this  sort  is  done  the  profits  should  be 
segregated  for  al<  of  those  who  use  the  strips 
and  they  should  be  distributed  to  such  users 
pro  rata,  at  le:  <t  the  bulk  of  them.  The 
creators  of  tbes  i  characters  have  no  moral 
right,  whatever  tie  legality  is.  to  use  the  un¬ 
earned  increment  of  popularity  which  we 
have  created  in  building  up  in  opposition  to 
our  profession.  In  a  very  real  way  we  are 
the  partners  of  the  artists  and  as  partners  an 
attempt  to  make  money  out  of  the  capital  of 
the  partnership  by  any  such  method  is  en¬ 
tirely  wrong.” 

“.Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  Xeicark  livening 
Xeu's,  says: 

“I  think  the  advertisers  have  overdone  their 
commercialization  of  newsiiaper  features. 
What  in  the  beginning  may  have  been  an  idea 
of  some  value  has  been  so  successfully  used, 
especially  in  the  Sundays,  that  the  reader  is 
reacting  against  it.  I  think  in  due  time  the 
advertisers  will  learn  that  they  overloaded 
this  form  of  exploitation  and  that  the  use  will 
lie  reduced  to  a  lessser  proportion.” 

“Marvin  H.  Creager,  Milivaukee 
Journal,  says : 

“I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  commer¬ 
cialization  of  newspaper  features.  I  believe 
it  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  clean  jour¬ 
nalism  that  the  business  and  editorial  sides 
of  the  paper  be  absolutely  divorced.  It  seems 
to  me  there  are  bound  to  be  ramifications  and 
involvements  as  soon  as  features  are  mixed 
with  advertising.  And  I  believe  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  phases  of  newspajier  making 
is  so  important  that  it  must  lie  keiit  above 
even  the  shadow  of  suspicion." 

“Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  IVashington 
Star,  expresses  his  opinion  as  follows: 

“Why  should  newspapers  surrender  a  large 
measure  of  their  vitality  and  color  to  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  which  would  ignore  such 
features  did  they  not  have  vitality  and  color? 
The  benefits  of  such  surrender  are  intangible. 
When  people  realize  that  they  can  obtain  out¬ 
standing  features  only  in  the  newspapers, 
then  the  sale  of  and  interest  in  those  news¬ 
papers  will  be  promoted.  In  this  day  of 
tremendous  competition  newspapers  should 
begin  thinking  of  themselves  as  never  before 
and  not  be  carried  away  with  mere  theory. 
Why  run  features  at  all  if  their  novelty  is 
worn  away  by  repetitious  efforts  in  competi¬ 
tive  channels?  There  should  be  a  general 
tightening  up.” 

“Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
tells  me  he  has  not  given  the  subject 
any  great  amount  of  thought,  but  he 
adds : 

“fienerally  speaking,  I  think  a  feature  is 
cheaiiened  when  it  is  used  for  advertising 
purposes,  although  I  can  also  see  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  other  side  that  by  its  wider  use 
it  is  promoted.  However  I  should  regard 
such  promotion  as  more  harmful  than  help¬ 
ful.” 

“Gardner  Cowles.  Jr.,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  says: 

“  ‘We  are  both  syndicate  operators  and 
editors,  so  we  had  to  give  the  question  some 
thought  from  both  sides.  Long  ago  we 
adopted  the  rule  that  we  would  not  permit 
our  syndicate  to  practice  anything  which  we 
condemned  as  editors.  Since  we  object  to 
the  commercialization  of  features  we  have  not 
liermitted  our  syndicate  to  commercialize  any 
of  its  features,  despite  at  least  two  lucrative 
offers. 

“  ‘We  object  to  the  commercialization  of 
editorial  features  for  these  reasons: 

“  ‘1.  If  we  popularize  a  feature  in  Iowa 
and  the  author  of  that  feature  or  his  chief 
character  is  then  used  by  an  advertiser  in  a 
campaign  in  Iowa  (in  newspapers,  magazine, 
or  radio),  the  advertiser  is  merely  cashing  in 
on  a  popularity  built  at  considerable  expense 


Marvin  H.  Creager,  managing  editor 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  new  first  vice- 
president  A.S.N.E. 

by  the  Register  and  Tribune,  and  we  get 
nothing  out  of  it.  A  competing  newspaper 
in  this  area  may  even  get  the  benefit  of  the 
popularity  we  have  built  for  the  feature. 

“  ‘2.  .\ssume  the  Wonder  Bread  Company 
sponsors  Tarzan  over  the  air  on  a  Des  Moines 
radio  station.  If  the  program  is  good  enough 
and  put  on  consistently  enough,  the  public  in 
this  area  will  identify  Tarzan  with  Wonder 
Bread.  Then  is  the  Register  and  Tribune 
fair  to  the  other  bakery  companies  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  the  Tarzan  comic  if  such 
publication  gives  a  peculiar  advantage  to  the 
Wonder  Bread  Company?  Isn't  that  in  effect 
giving  the  Wonder  Company  valuable  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  news  columns  which  is  denied 
competitors  of  the  Wonder  Company? 

“  ‘3.  Any  newspaper  writer  I  have  ever 
known  permits  his  newspaper  feature  to  suf¬ 
fer  in  quality  when  he  takes  on  the  added 
burden  of  preparing  radio  programs.  I  think 
Dave  Lawrence’s  column  lost  a  lot  of  punch 
when  Dave  became  so  intensely  interested  in 
his  weekly  broadcast.  Winchell  obviously 
holds  out  some  good  items  from  his  newspaper 
column,  so  that  he  will  have  something  for 
his  Sunday  night  broadcast,  etc.  In  other 
words,  if  a  writer  puts  all  of  his  good  ideas 
into  his  editorial  newspaper  writing,  his  stuff 
is  going  to  be  better  than  if  he  divides  his 
time  and  effort  between  (1)  an  editoral  feature 
and  (2)  the  preparation  of  an  advertisement 
for  the  radio,  or  newspaper,  or  magazine. 
I  regard  this  point  as  the  most  important 
objection  of  all.  Of  course,  if  a  newspaper 
feature  deteriorates  in  quality,  it  can  be 
dropped,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  features 
which  “click,”  and  when  one  does.  I  think 
editors  should  selfishly  try  to  see  that  nothing 
interrupts  the  artist’s  work  which  might  de¬ 
tract  from  the  feature’s  value  to  those 
editors.’ 

“E.  B.  Garnett,  Kansas  City  Star, 
says ; 

“I  do  feel,  however,  that  if  too  many 
comics  were  used  by  advertisers  the  value  of 
the  comics  would  Ite  reduced  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  standpoint.  The  free  use  of  any  feature 
for  commercial  purposes  must  lower  its  value 
to  the  readers.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  in 
respect  to  a  comic  section,  that  further  en¬ 
croachment  in  that  field  by  advertisers  ulti¬ 
mately  will  see  the  end  of  comics  as  a  sheer 
editorial  feature.’ 

“E.  H.  Harris,  president  of  the  Rich- 
mottd  (Ind.)  Item-Palladium  who  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  radio  stations  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  newspaper  material, 
says : 

“  ‘The  success  of  any  newspaper  depends 
upon  the  complete  separation  of  the  editorial 
and  business  departments.  Subconsciously 
this  is  the  reason  for  reader  interest  and 
reader  confidence  in  any  newspaper.  Whether 
expressed  or  unexpressed,  the  reader  always 
bases  his  value  of  his  newspaper  upon  the 
separation  of  these  two  departments  of  a 
newspaper.  The  wider  the  separation,  the 
greater  the  reader  interest  and  reader  con¬ 
fidence. 

“  ‘Whenever  an  advertisement  js  tied  {q  g 
feature,  it  destroys  a  certain  portion  of  the 
reader  confidence.  Readers  cannot  be  fooled. 

“  ‘1  personally  think  that  it  is  a  mistake 


to  let  the  business  side  of  a  newspaper  de¬ 
stroy  the  newspaper’s  greatest  asset,  namely, 
the  confidence  that  the  reader  has  that  the 
newspajier  is  not  trying  to  fool  him  and  that 
the  news  columns  and  its  news  features  are 
free  from  any  commercialism.’ 

“My  letter  to  F.  A.  Miller,  South 
Pend  Tribune  brings  the  following  reply 
from  Rudolph  H.  Horst,  its  managing 
editor : 

“  'It  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  writer  that 
commercialization  of  these  features  should 
not  be  connected  with  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  writer,  however,  be¬ 
lieves  that  radio  broadcasts  in  which  features 
are  mentioned  can  only  reflect  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  newspaper  using  same.  It  would 
also  seem  that  the  use  of  these  features  on 
the  motion  picture  screen  would  also  tend  to 
(Kjpularize  the  subject.’ 

“C.  M.  Morrison,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  which  also  operates  a  news¬ 
paper  syndicate,  says: 

*\Vhile  1  distrust  the  practice  ot  tyin< 
newspai>er  features  up  with  advertisiug, 
far  1  have  noted  no  unfavorable  reaction. 
There  have  been  few  protests  from  readers.* 

“Several  questions  must  naturally  rise 
in  the  minds  of  the  editors  who  give 
this  matter  thought. 

“Does  not  the  use  of  these  newspaper 
features  in  a  combination  with  adver¬ 
tising  tend  to  lessen  their  value  to  the 
newspapers? 

“Are  not  these  artists  and  writers 
capitalizing  the  popularity  created  for 
them  by  the  newspapers  in  a  field  which 
they  should  not  enter  if  they  wish  to 
maintain  the  literary  stan^rds  de¬ 
manded  by  newspaper  readers? 

“Can  the  newspapers  afford  to  give 
their  readers  the  very  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  advertisers  are  payiag  tor 
their  high-priced  features? 

“Can  our  fancy  salaried  newspaper 
feature  producers  afford  to  serve  two 
masters  ? 

“The  answer  is  up  to  the  publishers 
and  editors.’’ 


WAGE  INCREASE  DENIED 


NRA  Labor  Board  Rule*  Against 
Richmond  Union  Men 

(By  telegraph  to  Euito*  &  Publishzi) 

Washington,  April  25 — The  NRA 
National  Labor  Board  has  held  that 
employes  in  the  composing  rooms  of 
the  Richmond  fVa.)  Sews- Leader  and 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  increased  hourly  wages  as  a 
result  of  the  code  provision  for  a  40- 
hour  week. 

The  publishers  and  compositors  sub¬ 
mitted  the  question  to  the  board  on  a 
friendly  basis.  The  employes  contended 
that  the  code  had  resulted  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  working  hours  of  compositors, 
therefore  requiring  an  increase  in  the 
hourly  rates  of  pay,  according  to  the 
code  provisions  affecting  hourly  wage 
increases  when  hours  are  reduced. 

Prior  to  Jan.  1,  1933,  the  standard 
work  week  was  48  hours.  -After  that 
date  the  five-day  week  was  voluntarily 
established  by  the  workers  to  spread 
employment  and  only  a  very  small  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  compositors  were  working 
48  hours  when  the  code  became  effective. 

“It  is  fair  to  say,  therefore,”  said 
the  board,  “that  the  temporary  code  re¬ 
sulted  in  no  reduction  in  the  customary 
number  of  working  hours  for  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  employes.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  length  of  the 
theoretical  work  week,  in  view  of  the 
practice  of  sharing  work  with  memliers 
of  the  union,  the  actual  working  hours 
of  compositors  in  these  plants  did  not 
exceed  the  maximum  established  by  the 
code.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
was  no  occasion  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  code  for  increasing  wage  rates.” 


CONOVER  NAMED  EDITOR 

G.  Wallace  Conover  was  this  week 
named  editor  of  the  Somennlle  (N.  J.) 
Messenger-Gazette,  succeeding  the  late 
(Tharles  H.  Bateman.  Mr.  Conover  had 
been  managing  editor  since  1930  when 
the  Messenger,  Gazette  and  Democrat 
were  merged,  fje  is  1.9cal  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Associated  Press,  New  Yorlt 
Herald  Tribune,  New  York  American 
and  Nerivrk  Sunday  Call. 
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INSURANCE  RATES  ON 
TRUCKS  MAY  BE  CUT 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


Title  II  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Transportation  Act  of  1933. 

In  line  with  these  principles,  the  so- 
called  Marcy  Thayer  Bill  for  regula¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  motor  trucks 
was  opposed  by  the  Department  and 
defeated.  Mr.  H.  L.  Fairfield’s  valu¬ 
able  contribution  in  this  respect  is 
acknowledged.  The  Department  has 
also  been  effective  in  protection  of  the 
interests  of  publishers  by  eliminating 
from  the  General  Motor  Truck  Code 
vehicles  operated  by  newspapers. 

.Appearances  have  been  made  by  the 
Manager  of  the  Department  before 
Transportation  Committees  of  Congress 
on  a  number  of  bills  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce.  HR  No.  9,  introduced  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Bacon  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  common  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  in  the  same  manner  as  common 
carriers  by  railroad,  was  opposed  by 
the  Department  and  defeated,  as  was 
HR  13,  introduced  by  Representative 
Boland,  proposing  an  excise  tax  on 
motor  trucks  and  buses.  On  the  other 
hand.  HR  3754  and  3755,  introduced  In- 
Representative  Rayburn,  were  approved 
and  enacted  into  law.  The  first  men¬ 
tioned  bill  provides  for  amendment  of 
the  valuation  and  recapture  section  of 
the  .Act  to  Regulate  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce.  and  the  second  bill  provides  for 
the,  extension  of  the  Commission’s  con¬ 
trol  to  cover  holding  companies.  HR 
6836,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rayburn  to 
regulate  common  and  contract  motor 
triKks.  has  been  opposed  by  the  Traffic 
Department  in  an  appearance  before 
the  House  Committee.  It  seems  doubt¬ 
ful  that  there  will  be  a  vote  on  this 
bill  during  the  present  session. 

With  the  above  mentioned  statement 
of  principles  as  a  guide,  the  Traffic 
Committee  authorized  the  Manager  of 
the  Traffic  Department  to  attend  ses¬ 
sions  of  a  so  called  Transportation 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  Railway 
Business  .Association  of  Chicago  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  specific 
national  transportation  policy.  It  so 
happening  that  many  of  the  proposals 
were  directly  contrary  to  our  own 
statement  of  principles,  the  Traffic 
Manager  was  instructed  by  the  Traffic 
Committee  to  withdraw  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

.A  number  of  other  bills  purporting  to 
regulate  all  forms  of  transportation  are 
pending  in  Congress  and  no  doubt  many 
more  will  be  introduced  during  future 
sessions.  All  of  these  will  be  closely 
scrutinized  by  the  Traffic  Committee, 
with  the  statement  of  principles  adopted 
by  the  Association  last  April  as  a  guide, 
and  in  cases  where  we  feel  it  advisable 
ap|)earance  will  be  made  before  the 
Committees  of  Congress  considering 
such  legislation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee,  members  of  the  Association  are 
overlooking  an  outstanding  opportunity 
if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Traffic  Department  in 
obtaining  accurate  and  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  editorial  departments  of 
their  papers  in  their  discussions  regard¬ 
ing  every  phase  of  the  transportation 
problem  confronting  the  country,  and 
brought  to  public  attention  almost  daily 
b\-  discussions  in  Congress  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  proposed  transportation  legis¬ 
lation.  Letters  of  inquiry  regarding 
any  phase  of  such  subjects  will  be 
promptly  and  intelligently  answered  by 
the  Traffic  Department. 

Premiums  on  Public  Liability  and 
Property  Damage  Insurance 

The  attention  of  the  Traffic  Commit¬ 
tee  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  members  have  been  able  to 
reduce  their  premium  rates  on  public 
liability  and  property  damage  insurance 
through  an  ^ucational  campaign  car¬ 
ried  on  with  employees,  particularly 
those  of  the  Circulation  Department, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  particulars  regarding  this 


matter  were  set  forth  in  Traffic  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  46,  issued  March  29,  1934.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  conditions  vary 
with  the  size  of  cities,  the  number  of 
editions  printed  by  different  newspapers, 
etc.,  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
insurance  premiums  on  newspaper  de¬ 
livery  trucks  are  much  higher  than  on 
other  types  of  delivery  trucks.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  of  premiums 
on  newspaper  trucks  is  nearly  four 
times  the  premiums  on  other  forms  of 
delivery  trucks.  This  ratio  will  increase 
in  larger  cities  and  be  somewhat  less  in 
the  smaller  communities.  Judging  by 
the  experience  of  some  of  our  members, 
who  we  understand  are  prepared  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  at  the  Convention, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  saving  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  this  .Association  if  some  co¬ 
ordinated  plan  is  adopited. 

The  Traffic  Committee  is  suggesting 
that  a  discussion  of  this  subject  be 
had  at  the  Convention,  and  if  it  is 
thought  desirable  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  .Association  will  be  pre¬ 


pared  to  work  along  the  lines  of  organ- 
i  ing  anJ  executing  a  cam|)aign  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  for  those  members  voluntarily  agree¬ 
ing  to  participate. 

The  Committee  is  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  any  progress  in  this  direction  must 
originate  with  and  have  the  active  and 
moral  support  of  the  management  in 
each  individual  newspaj^r  before  it  can 
hope  to  succeed.  In  view  of  the  sur¬ 
prising  success  of  certain  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  along  these  lines,  we  believe  many 
others  will  wish  to  participate  in  a 
similar  campaign. 

The  Manager  of  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  in¬ 
quiries  of  members  interested  in  the 
ben  fits  arising  from  participation  in 
this  safety  campaign. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  M.  .Antrim, 

Chairman. 
H.  L.  Fairfield, 
Curtis  B.  Johnson, 
Wm.  L.  McLean,  Jr. 
Earl  McCollum. 


CONTINUATION  OF  AID  TO  PRINTING 
TRADES  SCHOOLS  IS  ADVISED 

Their  Work  Vitally  Necessary  to  Newspaper  Publishing  Industry, 
Committee  Reports — Number  of  Graduates 
Decreased. 


Both  the  number  of  graduates  and 
the  amount  of  contributions  to  four 
printing  trades  schools  aided  by  the 
A.N.P..A.  declined 
in  the  past  year, 
the  report  of  the 
Committee  o  n 
Printing  Trades 
Schools  submitted 
to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  this  week 
showed.  In  view 
of  the  times  it 
was  not  consid¬ 
ered  advisable  to 
recommend  that 
these  schools  in¬ 
crease  their  en- 
VICTOR  F.  R.dder  rollment. although 
the  committee  fa¬ 
vored  continuation  of  financial  support. 
The  report  follows : 

During  the  year  1933  the  number  of 
students  graduated  by  the  various  print¬ 
ing  trades  schools  to  which  this  .Associa¬ 
tion  is  contributing  decreased  consider¬ 
ably  from  the  number  graduated  in 
previous  years,  with  a  consequent  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  contributed,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  tabulation: 


seeking  some  method  of  securing  in¬ 
creased  revenue. 

School  Operations. 

The  Empire  State  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  has  extended  its  course  from  six 
months  to  one  year,  raised  the  entrance 
requirements,  and  accepts  no  student 
unless  recommended  by  a  newspaper  or 
guaranteed  a  position  upon  completion 
of  the  School  cour.se.  Naturally  each 
of  the  above  measures  decreased  the 
contributions  made  to  the  School  by  the 
A.N.P.A.  which  bases  its  amounts  upon 
the  number  of  students  graduated  each 
year. 

The  Southern  School  of  Printing  be¬ 
lieving  an  abundance  of  trained  printers 
to  be  increasingly  necessary  under  the 
NR.A  Codes,  decreased  its  tuition  fees, 
and  in  some  cases  contracted  with  the 
students  to  pay  the  tuition  fees  after 
graduation  when  a  position  became 
available.  In  spite  of  the  reduction  in 
tuition  fees,  the  School  has  found  that 
many  students  are  unable  to  take  its 
course  because  of  lack  of  funds  for 
living  expen.ses.  The  School  has  had 
opportunities  to  place  their  students  in 
positions  to  a  greater  extent  during  the 


Contributions. 

1*32  1S33 

—  - '■ -  -  — - * - > 

Students  Amount  Students  Amount 
School  Graduated  Contributed  Graduated  Contributed 


Empire  State  School  of  Printing 

Ithaca.  N.  Y . 

Pacific  Northwest  School  of  Printing 

Spokane.  Wash . 

Southern  School  of  Printing,  Nashville 

Tenn . 

Southwest  School  of  Printing,  Dallas 
Tex . 


While  your  Committee  has  not  be¬ 
lieved  it  advisable  to  recommend  that 
these  schools  endeavor  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  graduates  during  the 
past  year,  but  rather  felt  that  they 
should  concentrate  on  a  thorough  train¬ 
ing  of  those  students  which  were  en¬ 
rolled.  nevertheless  it  is  believed  that 
these  schools  are  vitally  necessary  to 
the  newspaper  publishing  industry,  and 
that  they  should  continue  to  receive 
support  and  encouragement. 
Reductions  in  Operating  Expenses. 

During  1932  all  of  the  above  schools 
made  drastic  reductions  in  their  opera¬ 
ting  expenses  which  are  still  in  effect. 
In  spite  of  having  made  every  possible 
reduction  commensurate  with  maintain¬ 
ing  its  service  and  standing,  the  income 
of  these  schools  has  decreased  to  an 
even  greater  extent,  and  they  are  now 


23 

$1,868.75 

15 

$1,218.75 

5 

405.25 

9 

731.25 

46 

3,737.50 

30 

2,437.50 

33 

2,625.00 

31 

2,518.75 

107 

$8,636.50 

85 

$6,906.25 

last  six  months  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  two  years. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  .A.N.P.A. 
to  afford  these  schools  an  opportunity 
to  do  certain  classes  of  work  for  the 
Association  on  a  noncommercial  basis. 
In  extending  this  opportunity  to  the 
students  at  these  schools,  the  A.N.P.A. 
has  assured  itself  a  return  from  two 
schools  alone  equal  to  the  entire  amount 
contributed  by  the  Association  for  the 
students  graduated. 

Some  time  ago  the  Southwest  School 
of  Printing  extended  its  course  from 
six  months  to  one  year  without,  how¬ 
ever,  increasing  the  tuition  fees,  al¬ 
though  at  increased  cost  to  the  school. 
This  change  was  made  by  the  school 
because  it  was  believed  that  a  six 
months  course  was  not  sufficiently  long 
to  permit  of  thorough  training.  The 


W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor,  Detroit  Nem, 
(left)  talking  it  over  with  David  L 
Smiley,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Timet. 


school  advised  that  every  student  grad¬ 
uated  by  it  during  1933,  except  two» 
found  employment  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry,  and  states  that  it  anticipates  a 
larger  enrollment  during  the  present 
year  than  during  1933.  The  school  is 
being  operated  at  a  loss,  the  deficit  be 
ing  made  up  by  the  Vocational  Schod 
of  which  the  Printing  School  is  a  part 

Committfj:’s  Recommendations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  Com¬ 
mittee  is  .still  of  the  belief  that  these 
printing  trades  schools  are  essential  to 
the  continued  welfare  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  entire  situation  and  particularly  in 
view  of  generally  improved  business 
conditions,  it  is  recommended  to  this 
Convention  that  the  Association  con¬ 
tinue  its  contributions  to  the  schools 
during  the  present  year,  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
(S125)  for  75  per  cent  of  the  students 
graduated,  retaining  the  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  ($25)  contribution  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  25  per  cent  of  the  students  gradu¬ 
ated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Victor  F.  Ridder,  Chairman. 
J.  D.  Barnum  Frank  E.  Ganxctt 
F.  J.  Burd  Chas.  a.  Webb 


EXPANDS  RETAIL  SERVICE 

The  San  Francisco  Nrws  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  expansion  of  service  to 
retailers  through  its  recently  organiied 
retail  advertising  bureau.  Under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bureau  Manager  Maurice  H 
Hyde  the  News  will  conduct  retail 
advertising  surveys  for  retailers,  at  no 
expense  to  them,  to  determine  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (1)  Analyze  past  advertising 
and  submit  recommendations  as  W 
changes  if  necessary.  (2)  Analyze  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  and  set  up  budget 
of  proper  proportions.  (3)  Make  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  merchandising 
the  retailers’  advertising.  The 
surveys,  Mr.  Hyde  said,  do  not  oWe 
gate  the  merchants  to  use  _  the  Ne^ 
and  no  recommendations  will  be  mw 
as  to  media.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  “sell”  the  News,  as  it  is  merely  ® 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
help  the  merchants  solve  their  adver¬ 
tising  problems. 


L’INDEPENDANT  IS  50 

The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  L’I»dtP^ 
dant,  French  language  daily 
celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  on  Marra 
27.  Louis  P.  Clapin  is  publisher  ^ 
business  manager.  Phillippe  -A.  L*) 
is  editor. 
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COLOR  PRINTING  PROBLEMS 
STUDIED 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


lewsprint  and  also  of  news  ink.  We 
lelieve  that  the  activities  of  the  Me- 
hjnical  Department — particularly  the 
»-ork  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  re- 
Kjfts  on  the  study  of  ink  and  paper  at 
ie  G.  P-  0.,  and  the  Mechanical  Con¬ 
jees— have  contributed  largely  to 
improvement  in  newspaper  print- 
It  is  nevertheless  appreciated  that 
lum  is  still  room  for  much  additional 
progress  in  this  direction,  and  that  pub- 
ijhers,  their  mechanical  departments, 
jgi  the  Mechanical  Department  of  the 
VJJ.P.A.  should  continue  to  strive  for 
rtter  newspaper  printing. 

Newsprint  Waste 
The  Department  continues  its  quar- 
|»rly  publication  of  newsprint  waste  sta- 
■jtks  and  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that 
percentages  are  still  decreasing. 
Tat  this  campaign  has  been  productive 
Jt  results  and  has  resulted  in  the  say- 
(4  of  large  sums  by  some  members  is 
(^ood  question. 

Mechanical  Bulletin  86  carried  an 
miysis  of  the  waste  reports  for  a  si:: 
tir  period  which  showed  that  remark- 
ile  savings  have  been  made  in  both 
(tapper  waste  and  transit  damage  dui- 
jg  this  time.  It  brought  out  the  inter- 
■iting  fact  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
sices  which  had  made  the  greatest 
sluctions  in  weight  of  wrapper  had 
(0  made  the  greatest  reduction  in  los» 
rough  damage  in  transit.  Since  this 
salysis  was  published,  still  further  re¬ 
actions  have  been  made  on  both  items, 
ther  studies  of  the  waste  figures, 
ivering  other  phases  of  the  problem, 
hich  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
’  the  bulletins  showed  that  the  cam- 
lign  has  been  equally  successful  on 
•her  items. 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of 
Alishers  is  especially  directed  to  the 
count  of  newsprint  waste  reduction  at 
■e  Louisville  Courier-Jounial  and 
imes,  presented  to  the  last  Conference 
T.  A.  Corcoran,  and  published  in 
lechanical  Bulletin  87.  Mr.  Corcoran 
ates  that  his  office,  as  the  result  of  a 
aste  reduction  drive  covering  21 
[■  mths,  reduced  the  cost  of  waste  and 
•ai)er  handling  by  approximately  $17,0(X) 
nnually.  He  acknowledges  that  the 
'echanical  Department  was  of  great 
sistance  in  this  connection. 

In  publishing  the  newsprint  waste  re- 
rts.  the  individual  offices  have  been 
entified  by  key  numbers.  So  many 
aices  voluntarily  expressed  preferences 
r  the  use  of  names,  that  a  list  of  key 
;mbers  and  all  offices  willing  to  have 
cir  rames  disclosed  was  published  in 
illetin  98.  Additional  names  and  key 
mbers  were  published  in  No.  102. 

Miscellaneous  Activities 
The  biennial  survey  of  type  page  sizes 
1(1  paper  roll  widths  is  nearly  com- 
fted  and  the  report  will  soon  be  ready 
r  the  printer. 

•■v  survey  on  body  type  faces  and 
sjsmed  ad  faces  is  now  under  way  and 
expectecl  to  yield  some  interesting  re- 
j'.lt.ii.  This  survey  was  started  because 
ittmpting  to  answer  inquiries  from 
iWishers  it  was  discovered  that  no 
eh  statistics  are  in  existence.  This 
lytt  will  form  an  interesting  and 
gical  companion  to  the  report  on  page 
and  paper  widths. 

-la  Manager  has  endeav- 

M  dating  the  year  just  closed  to 

■  P  informed  concerning  new  devices 

pertaining  to  newspaper 
f  "’8-  There  has  not,  however,  been 
1; .  much  on  which  to  report.  The 
type  metal  by 

burners,  which  was  first 
at  the  New  York  World  in 
adopted  to  the  use  of 

trMv»a  **  favorably 

fcis  Bulletin  83  carries  a  story  on 
t.,'  planographic  mercury  proc- 

*ill^!!°"^‘"  year’s  report  is 

■  the  ol^rvation  but  reports  are 

I”  tage.  The  Eastman  Kodak 


Co.  developed  a  process  and  apparatus 
of  preserving  newspapers  by  use  of  a 
photographic  film  which  was  reported 
in  B.  Bulletin  6210.  A  new  keyboard 
composing  machine  was  reported  from 
New  England  and  a  voluminous  patent 
was  issued.  However,  a  request  by 
your  Manager  that  he  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
spect  the  machine  brought  a  reply  from 
the  inventor  that  the  machine  has  not 
yet  been  constructed. 

As  usual,  the  Department  has  an¬ 
swered  a  considerable  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  snecific  inquiries  from 
member  offices.  Members  are  urged 
to  avail  themselves  more  freely  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Mechanical  Department, 
as  there  is  no  extra  charge  or  fee  fo 
such  individual  services  and  your  Man¬ 
ager  welcomes  every  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  what  your  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  can  do  for  you  when  called 

upon.  £  Wines,  Manager. 

REPORT  OF  MECHANICAL 
COMMITTEE  OF  A.N.P.A. 

This  Committee  has  supervised  the 
management  of  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  throughout  the  year  in  the 
continued  performance  of  its  usual 
functions  and  activities.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Committee  continued  un¬ 
changed  until  the  spring  of  this  year 
when  it  was  reduced  by  three  resigna¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  Committee  now  stands 
with  thirteen  members. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  June 
6,  7,  and  8^  1933,  with  its  program 
devoted  to  Economy  in  the  production 
departments  of  a  newspaper.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  the  second  highest  of  any 
conference  and  it  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  a  very  successful 
meeting. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis  on 
June  4,  5,  and  6,  1934.  Both  sessions 
on  the  opening  day  will  be  devoted  to 
the  Mechanical  problems  of  the  smaller 
newspaper  plants.  .Another  session  will 
include  a  series  of  talks  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  electrical  motor  drives  for 
presses.  A  new  feature  of  this  year’s 
Conference  will  be  the  admission  of 
one_  representative  from  any  concern 
which  manufactures  equipment  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  newspaper  production.  It 
is  felt  that  the  presence  of  these  men 
will  add  to  the  value  and  accuracy  of 
the  general  discussions. 

The  Mechanical  Bulletins  are  now 
available  to  non-members  of  the  A.N.- 
N.A.,  other  than  non-member  news 
papers,  on  a  suh.scription  basis  of  $3.00 
yearly,  or  25c.  per  copy.  The  Bulletins 
now  carry  on  the  front  cover  a  box  to 
facilitate  routing  them  to  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments. 

.A  sub-committee  has  been  appointed 
to  work  out  with  the  manufacturers  of 
stereotype  matrices  a  set  of  simplified 
specifications  for  thickness  and  moisture 
content  of  dry  mats. 

The  Mechanical  DejMrtment  operated 
during  the  vear  within  its  budget 
which  was  14  per  cent  less  than  that 
approved  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
same  reduced  budget  has  been  requested 
for  the  current  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  H.  Kauffmann.  Qiairman. 

W.  L.  Fanning,  Vice-Chairman. 
Timothy  Beacom  F.  C.  Palmer 
•A.  H.  Burns  John  W.  Park 

George  H.  Carter  Charles  Rf.ber 
John  E.  Martin  Frank  Smith 
Walter  Ogden  W.  W.  Warffx 

E.  R.  WniTRon 

COLUMBIA  N^WS  APPOINTS 

The  Columbia  fPa.)  News  has  ap¬ 
pointed  DeLissec.  Bovd  8:  Terhuie,  Inc. 
publishers’  representatives,  as  its  na¬ 
tional  representative. 

“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

The  Lodi  (Cal.)  Sentinel,  which 
changed  this  month  from  tri-weekly  to 
daily  publication,  has  appointed  M.  C. 
Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  its  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative. 
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DR.  ROBERT  WATSON 
President 


GUY  P.  LEAVITT 
Vice-President 


ADDISON  Y.  REID 

Secretary-T reasurer 


Object 


The  object  of  the  Press-Radio  Bible  Service,  Inc.,  is  to  give 
through  the  Secular  press  to  all  mankind  daily,  a  helpful 
message  from  the  Word  of  God  without  human  comment, 
thereby  directing  right-thinking  and  right-living:  to  bring  the 
human  thought  in  accord  with  the  Divine,  to  create  a  proper 
reverence  for  God,  to  make  a  better  world,  here  and  now,  in 
which  to  live,  and  to  gain  Eternal  Life  in  the  ivorld  to  come. 


The  Newspaper  Pulpit 

Money  given  to  this  work  is  an  investment  in  which  the  dividends  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Almighty  himself. 

JEHOVAH'S  GUARANTEE 

"As  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither, 
but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give 
seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater:  So  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth 
out  of  my  mouth;  It  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  l^t  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.  ' — Isaiah 
55:10,  11. 

VALUE  OF  THE  BIBLE  SERV'ICE 

The  value  of  the  Bible  Service  has  been  attested  by  outstanding  leaders  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  an<d  jourralism  throughout  the  world.  In  a  recent  letter.  Dr.  .Arthur 
Staples  said: 

"If,  with  its  population  of  nearly  half  a  million,  the  Bible  were 
blotted  out  of  Greater  Cincinnati,  it  would  be  a  small  loss  compared 
with  the  exting,uishment  of  the  li^hl  of  the  Vord  of  God  which  now 
appears  before  countless  millions  in  the  secular  press  throughout 
all  the  English-speaking  nations  of  the  world." 

Guy  P  Leavitt,  Editor  of  The  Outlook,  in  commenting  on  the  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Staples,  said: 

"/,  too,  feel  that  the  blotting  out  of  the  Light  of  the  Word  in  Greater 
Cincinnati  would  be  a  mere  flicker  of  a  candle  compared  with  the 
eclipse  of  the  Light  now  shining  so  brilliantly  at  the  masthead  of 
the  secular  press  the  uorld  over." 

The  relationship  between  the  Press  and  ourselves  is  mutual — neither  making 
any  charge  against  the  other  for  services  rendered.  However,  in  a  work  of  such 
magnituefe,  printing,  postage  and  electros  run  into  large  money.  To  cover  the 
entire  field  our  annual  budget  for  postage  calls  for  $3,106.56,  and  in  order  to 
raise  this  postage  and  to  cover  other  necessary  expenses,  we  are  endeavoring 
to  secure  an  Endowment  Fund  of  $200,000.00,  which  at  5  per  cent,  would  properly 
finance  this  worldwide  work. 

Our  motto  is  "Christ  for  all — all  for  Christ,"  and  in  His  name,  and  His  word  for 
all  mankind,  we  solicit  your  generous  support  to  this  Endowment  Fund. 


Shall  the  Voice  Be  Stilled? 

Editorial  from  The  Evening  Independent.  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 


Fourteen  years  ago  there 
was  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
a  secular  newspaper  in 
America  that  gave  the 
Word  of  God  the  first  posi¬ 
tion  in  its  editorial  col¬ 
umns.  Today,  like  a  bea¬ 
con  light,  that  Word  shines 
at  the  masthead  of  secular 
newspapers  all  over  the 
world,  reaching  daily  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  who  are  not 
reached  by  all  other  agen¬ 


cies  combined.  In  my 
opinion  this  Bible  Service 
has  been  the  means  of 
changing  in  no  small  meas¬ 
ure  the  attitude  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  press  in  favor 
of  religion  and  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Bible.  It  has 
brought  an  impact  of 
Christian  ideals  upon  the 
life  of  the  nation  which  is 
of  inestimable  value. 


Press-Radio  Bible  Service,  Inc. 

"Our  PULPIT  the  Newspaper,  Our  PARISH  the  World" 

405  Southern  Ohio  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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SAVINGS  MADE  IN  RATES 
ON  CORES 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


newspapers  or  the  liauling  of  newsprint 
paper.  Your  Traffic  Committee  op¬ 
posed  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  which 
subsequently  failed  of  passage. 

Coincident  with  the  Marcy-Thayer 
Bill,  the  so-called  65  per  cent  super 
tax  bill  was  introduced,  providing  for  a 
tax  to  be  imposed  uiwn  motor  carriers 
operating  within  \ew  York  State  for 
revenue-raising  purposes.  A  concerted 
drive  to  defeat  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  with  your  Traffic  Department  co¬ 
operating,  was  successfully  made. 

Its  defeat  saved  the  publishers  of 
\ew  York  State  an  amount  of  money 
running  into  considerable  figures,  the 
exact  amount  of  which  we  are  unable 
to  compute. 

General  Motor  Trick  Code. 

Desiring  selt-inii)osed  regulation  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  Governmental  direction, 
the  two  princiiKil  trucking  associations 
of  the  United  States  consolidated  and 
paved  the  way  for  submission  of  a  code 
to  the  NR  A  for  the  regulation  of  the 
trucking  industry,  .\pprehensive  of  the 
type  and  classes  of  motor  truck  opera¬ 
tors  that  were  to  be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  code,  your  Traffic  Department 
kept  in  close  and  active  touch  with  all 
phases  of  the  developments  leading  to 
Presidential  approval.  Prior  to  its 
presentation  to  the  .\dministrator  we 
submitted  evidence  to  the  American 
Trucking  Associations,  representing  the 
industry  throughout  the  United  States, 
showing  that  newspaper  trucks  used  in 
the  circulation  of  daily  newspapers 
operating  under  the  ownership  of  the 
publishers  or  under  contract  would  fall 
within  the  code  requirements  then  being 
negotiated  for  the  daily  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Appropriate  recognition  was 
given.  The  code  now  provides  for  in¬ 
dustries  operating  trucks  under  code 
requirements  of  the  particular  industry 
of  which  they  are  a  part  by  exempting 
under  the  term  “vehicles  not  for  hire”, 
such  motor  trucks  as  are  already  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  other  code  of  fair  competi¬ 
tion  approved  pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the 
N.  I.  R.  A. 

H.  R.  6836 — Bill  to  Regulate  Com- 
.MON  AND  Contract  Motor  Trucks. 

_  A  bill  introduced  into  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  73rd  Congress  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Riyburn.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  regulation  of  common 
and  contract  motor  carriers  operating 
in  interstate  commerce  over  the  high¬ 
ways  of  the  United  States.  Your  Traffic 
Marker  after  analysis  of  the  bill  found 
it  inimical  to  our  interests.  Appearance 
was  made  before  the  House  Committee 
on  February  2nd  and  brief  presented  in 
opposition  to  enactment  of  its  provi¬ 
sions.  Traffic  Bulletin  No.  44,  dated 
Feb.  12th,  reproduced  the  brief  in  full. 
As  far  as  can  be  determined  the  bill  is 
still  in  committee. 

Purporting  to  represent  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  views  on  the  regulation  of  the 
highway  carriers,  it  was  found  that 
many  of  its  provisions  are  not  practical. 
It  appears  doubtful  that  the  bill  will 
come  up  for  vote  during  the  present 
session. 

Free  Store  Door  Delivery  and  Pick¬ 
up  Service 

As  a  part  of  its  general  policy  in 
acting  on  matters  that  are  in  the  public 
interest  and  at  the  same  time  of  value 
to  the  daily  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  your  Traffic  Department  supported 
the  attempts  of  two  leading  Eastern 
rail  carriers  to  institute  store  door  de¬ 
livery  and  pick-up  as  a  part  of  the 
through  freight  service  in  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  United  States. 

Brief  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  in  addition  to  being  in  the  public 
interest,  the  institution  of  this  service 
would  he  of  aid  in  meeting  competition 
of  the  motor  trucks  operating  on  the 
highways  and  be  of  benefit  to  shippers 
and  receivers  of  freight.  Seventeen  rail 
carriers  opposed  the  institution  of  the 


service,  .\fter  hearings,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  permitted  the 
service  to  become  effective  for  a  trial 
period  of  one  year  beginning  Dec.  1, 
1933. 

Rates  ox  Newspapers  in  B.sggage 
Car  Service. 

.Activities  to  have  reduced  rates  on 
newspapers  in  baggage  car  service  es¬ 
tablished  by  all  rail  carriers  serving 
New  York  City  continue  unabated. 

There  were  no  further  adjustments  in 
the  baggage  rate  situation  throughout 
the  country  in  which  your  Department 
was  engaged,  the  general  situation  hav¬ 
ing  been  adjusted  to  a  basis  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  fair  and  reasonable 
as  a  general  proposition. 

Freight  Rates  of  Cores 

In  submitting  our  last  annual  report 
to  the  membership,  we  mentioned  the 
fact  that  negotiations  were  pending 
having  for  their  purpose  the  reduction 
in  the  rating  on  cores,  in  less  than  car¬ 
load  quantities,  in  Official  Classification 
territory  from  fourth  to  fifth  class.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  our  negotia¬ 
tions  with  t‘’e  carriers  for  this  reduction 
were  surccssiul.  Fifth  class  rates  were 
established  from  all  origins  in  Eastern 
and  Middlewestern  States  to  mills  in 
the  United  States  on  July  1,  1933.  .A 
careful  estimate  of  savings  realized  from 
this  reduction  is  set  at  $25,000. 

Further  efforts  to  adjust  the  core 
rate  situation  were  successfully  made. 
The  rail  carriers  upon  our  petition 
established  on  cores  in  carload  lots, 
minimum  weight  24,000  pounds,  subject 
to  Rule  34,  the  sixth  class  rates,  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Eastern  Class  Rate  .Ad¬ 
justment,  Docket  15879,  applying  from 
all  points  in  Trunk  Lines  territory  to 
Eastern  United  States  mill  points.  .An 
estimate  of  the  savings  realized  from 
this  reduction  is  placed  at  $5,000  yearly. 

Addition  to  permissible  routes  on  car¬ 
load  shipments  of  cores  from  Detroit, 
Mich.,  to  Fort  William,  Ontario,  was 
secured  for  account  of  one  of  our 
Detroit  members.  The  adjustment  ef¬ 
fective  March  20th  results  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  time  and  trucking  expense. 

Rates  on  Newsprint  Paper 

In  addition  to  the  General  Newsprint 
Investigation,  your  Department  was 
active  in  aiding  in  the  downward  re¬ 
adjustment  of  rates  on  newsprint  paper 
from  widely  scattered  origin  points. 
Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
reduction  in  the  rates  on  newsprint 
paper  from  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to 
Roanoke,  Va. :  Buckingham  Junction, 
Quebec,  to  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
Jonquiere,  Quebec,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
and  from  the  Grand  Mere  group  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pending  reductions  in  the  rates  on 
newsprint  paper  from  the  Fox  River 
district  of  Wisconsin  to  Texas  and 
Colorado  common  points,  endorsed  by 
your  Traffic  Department,  were  sub¬ 
sequently  established. 

Transportation  Conference  of  1933. 

Following  convention  approval  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  was  invited  to 
participate  in  a  conference  called  by 
the  Railway  Business  Association  of 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  creation  of  a  specific  national  trans- 
jKirtation  policy.  The  thought  was  that 
it  would  be  helpful  in  assisting  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  formulation  of  transportation 
legislation.  The  Traffic  Committee  ap¬ 
proved,  authorizing  your  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager  to  participate  in  the  proceedings. 
The  initial  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago 
in  July,  1933.  Traffic  Committee  re¬ 
commendations  for  the  solution  of  the 
transportation  problem  were  presented 
to  the  Conference  for  consideration. 
Meetings  were  held  monthly  with  dele¬ 
gates  from  prominent  associations, 
representing  railroad,  banking,  industrial 
and  waterway  groups,  in  attendance. 
Participation  in  the  majority  of  the 
meetings  developed  that  the  proposed 
recommendations  of  the  Committee 
covering  consolidation,  rate  regulation, 
supply  and  the  financial  aspect  of  tho 
several  forms  of  transportation  Were  so 
unreconcilable  to  recofllfTiendations  of 


the  A.  N.  P.  A.  that  we  could  not 
agree  thereto.  Subsequently  the  Traffic 
Committee  authorized  withdrawal.  No 
further  part  has  been  taken  in  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Public  Liability  and  Property 
Da-m.vge  Insurance  Premiums. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
our  members  who  successfully  reduced 
the  amount  of  premium  payments  for 
public  liability  and  property  damage 
on  circulation  trucks  through  a  con¬ 
certed  safety  drive,  your  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee  gave  consideration  to  the  matter 
and  found  that  it  was  worthy  of  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  members 
of  the  .Association.  Extensive  research 
has  been  made  into  the  premium  rates 
on  this  type  of  insurance,  revealing  that 
circulation  trucks,  because  of  high  ac¬ 
cident  frequency  and  severity  ot  losses, 
have  been  placed  in  Class  2  of  the 
Manual  of  Automooile  Insurance,  said 
class  including  fire  engines,  ambulances 
and  other  emergency  vehicles. 

General  delivery  trucks  are  classified 
3  or  4,  depending  upon  the  type  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  which  eqgaged.  The  difference 
in  the  base  insurance  premiums  Ixith 
for  property  damage  and  public  liability 
ranges  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
lower  for  Class  3  vehicles  than  Class  2 
in  most  cities  of  importance  throughout 
the  United  States.  Some  States,  such 
as  Connecticut,  New  York,  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania,  average  about  100  ;^r 
cent  higher  in  the  premium  rate  for 
Class  2  than  Class  3.  The  relative^  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  classes  is  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  accident  experience  of  the 
two  groups  and  it  would  ajipear  that 
fleets  now  falling  in  Class  2  would  have 
to  improve  their  general  experience 
about  50  per  cent  before  it  could  be 
brought  down  to  the  Class  3  rate  level. 
Reduction  would  not  only  have  to  be 
accomplished  but  consistently  maintained 
or  actually  held  at  that  level  to  achieve 
desired  class  rate  reduction.  However, 
this  is  not  impossible  of  execution  if  a 
systematic  safety  campaign  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  members  with  employees 
maintaining  and/or  operating  circulation 
trucks  either  under  an  ownership  or 
contract  basis. 

Your  Traffic  Committee  has  worked 
up  a  tentative  plan  whereby  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  .Association,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Safety  Council, 
can  institute  such  a  general  safety  pro- 
gram. 

A  bulletin  outlining  the  proposition 
has  been  issued  to  the  membership  ask¬ 
ing  for  their  reaction  thereto. 

Because  of  its  importance  to  members 
generally,  the  subject  has  been  assigned 
for  discussion  at  the  convention. 

Compilation  of  an  adequate  safety 
record  for  use  in  creating  a  satisfacto^ 
experience  rating  that  would  result  in 
reduction  in  premium  costs  and  a 
change  in  the  base  rate  will  result  in 
enormous  yearly  savings. 

The  above  represent  the  major  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Traffic  Department  during 
the  past  year.  Projects  undertaken  and 
actually  accomplished  have  a  yearly 
aggregate  monetary  value  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $30,000.  There  are  many  col¬ 
lective  and  individual  savings  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
yearly  that  have  been  effected  but  are 
not  readily  susceptible  to  evaluation. 

Auditing  of  freight  bills  and  filing  and 
collection  of  overcharge  claims  are  be¬ 
ing  continued.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  Traffic  Deoartment  a  total  of  90,000 
freight  bills  has  been  audited.  The 
total  amount  of  overcharges  collected 
is  approximately  $16,000.  Members  are 
urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  service. 

In  addition,  numerous  inquiries  from 
members  regarding  traffic  matters  have 
been  received  and  advice  thereon  given 
in  reply. 

Files  comprising  1,900  different  tariff 
issues  naming  rates,  routes  and  tariff 
rules  on  commodities  of  all  kinds  from 
and  to  any  point  in  the  United  States 
moving  in  rail  and  express  service  are 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  quoting 
rates  and  assisting  members  on  any 
traffic  problem  arising  in  connection 
therewith.  Seven  years  of  specializing 
in  traffic  work  have  made  the  Depart¬ 


ment  a  veritable  storehouse  of  infona- 
tion  on  transportation.  Its  rate  ad 
shipping  information  is  about  as  an 
plete  as  can  be  made  for  an  assocaini 
of  this  kind.  A  complete  transporta¬ 
tion  service  in  all  its  phases  is  oScml 
members  without  any  cost  whatsoew 
Excerpts  from  opinions  of  courts,  coo¬ 
missions,  boards,  bureaus  and  odtr 
tribunals  and  citations  and  precete 
insofar  as  transportation  is  concern! 
are  available  to  the  member^p.  A 
complete  check  of  the  daily  proc«% 
of  the  rate  committees  of  the  varioos 
freight  territorial  classifications  of  fix 
United  States  is  made  for  the  purpost 
of  checking  any  adjustments  upwardor 
downward  of  the  rates  on  commodlitj 
used  in  the  newspaper  publishing  bw- 
ness. 

The  Traffic  Department  is  at  il 
times  prepared  to  render  assistance  to 
members  regarding  their  traffk  fi- 
ficulties  and  solicits  the  co-operation  oi 
all  members. 
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in  Country  —  Many 
Papers  Aided 

Assistance  was  given  many  new- ICalkins, 
papers  in  the  past  year  by  the  A.N.PA  until  a 
Open  Shop  Department,  and  a  b«V|Cilkins 
year  is  expected,  the  report  of  H.  W  yjing 
Flagg,  manager,  to  the  annual  cooro  '  Advei 
tion,  stated.  He  found  a  “growing  b  trend 
unrest”  throughout  the  country.  from  co 

The  report  follows:  btions 

During  1933  the  Open  Shop  Depirt- 1:  aft^, 
ment  has  been  as  active  as  during  the  wntion 
previous  two  years,  and  during  the  «r- 1,  he  h: 
Her  part  of  the  year  numerous  reqnmts  "nonj  ^ 
for  assistance  were  received,  including  lopher' 
Galveston,  Tex.;  Passaic,  N.  J.;  Ahoa  urtisim 
Ill.;  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Seattle,  Wash.:  Jhe 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Pawtucket,  R-  iustrati 
I. ;  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ;  Miimeapolis. 
Minn.;  Ottawa,  Canada;  Richmond,  jon 
Va. ;  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  New  tecribo 
don.  Conn.;  New  York,  N.  a 

cennes,  Ind. ;  New  Haven,  Coim. ;  Jn^ahertisi 
sonville,  Fla.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  sorest 
other  cities.  .  nblic.” 

It  has  been  found  that  C 

an  excellent  type  have  been  f**®fihisa( 
available,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  gm 
condition  will  continue  for  some  tnne.  j 
Sufficient  help  can  be  furnished  t(^  bes,  ■, 
newspaper  finding  it  desirable  to  urnitun 

use  of  such  help.  its 

All  requests  for  assistance  ha«W  Throu 
promptly  answered ;  correspoodeW  r;  q£ 
during  the  past  has  been  unusW  (h- 
heavy,  about  34  hundred  letters  h*"w  dt  for 
been  received  and  answered.  l 't**  is 
Indications  point  to  an  exceed, 
busy  year  ahead.  There  ^EOI 

a  growing  unrest  not  confirm  tow  J  tjjj 
particular  community  but  to  the  soipan} 

in  general,  and  the  Open  Shop  jt  cons 
ment  is  preparing  to  meet  all  i'*^*^*'  *dv 
for  assistance  and  advice  that  may 
received. 


F»y5  t( 
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AHAN'DBCKDK  of  American  mar¬ 
kets  and  publications,  designed  for 
foreign  advertisers  seeking  to  reach  the 
United  States  market,  has  just  been 
issued  under  the  title  “Iborat  Directory 
of  American  Publications  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Rates.”  It  is  announced  as  the 
hrst  of  a  series  of  annual  editions.  The 
publisher  is  Iborat  Directory  Corpora¬ 
tion,  565  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  whole  book  is  printed  in  tripli¬ 
cate,  with  practically  every  word,  both 
t  editorial  contents  and  advertising,  car- 
rid  in  English,  French  and  German. 

Taking  the  viewpoint  of  the  foreign 
advertiser  unfamiliar  with  American 
customs  as  well  as  with  .American  mar¬ 
kets,  the  book  gives  special  articles  on 
the  uses  and  influence  of  advertising  in 
the  United  States,  defines  terms  used  in 
advertising,  tells  the  role  of  advertising 
agencies  and  such  organizations  as  the 
.AB.C.,  and  covers  briefly  the  fields  of 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  business 
papers.  Market  data  is  given  by  states 
and  cities,  as  well  as  special  chapters 
nn  the  American  travel  market  and  the 
market  for  wines,  liquors,  and  beer. 
The  bulk  of  the  book,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  devoted  to  magazines,  the 
newspapers  of  nearly  a  hundred  cities, 
and  business  papers.  For  each  publica- 
tx»n  the  directory  gives  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  reader  appeal,  advertising  rates, 
mechanical  requirements,  and  methods 
of  foreign  payments  acceptable. 

“Well  may  a  manufacturer  fear  the 
.scorn  of  the  American  phrase,  ‘No,  I’ve 
never  heard  of  it,’  and  seek  to  hear  in¬ 
stead,  ‘Yes,  I’ve  seen  it  advertised’,”  says 
the  book.  “Advertising  is  the  key  to 
the  American  market. 

“Through  advertising,  successful  pro¬ 
ducers  make  sales  and  increase  them, 
build  good  will,  stabilize  their  prices, 
oppose  substitution,  fortify  themselves 
igainst  the  inroads  of  new  competition, 
tandardize  their  products  through  the 
great  naticipal  market,  and  control  their 
prices  and  thus  their  profit  margins.” 
I-R.S.M. 


IS 


.^HIMS 
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of  fashion”  in  advertis- 
ing  are  analyzed  in  the  April 
j.ff/an/iV  Monthly  by  Earnest  Elmo 
.''^HCalkins,  veteran  advertising  expert  and 
•N-^luntil  a  few  years  ago  a  member  of 

*  ^iCilkins  and  Holden,  New  York  adver- 
H.  n  kising  agency. 

conra-}  .\dvertising  of  one  period  may  show 
{rowing  i  trend  or  fashion  differing  greatly 
■rotii  copy  in  newspapers  or  other  pub- 
rations  in  a  period  immediately  before 
:•  after  the  current  one.  Mr.  Calkins 
“*  ixntions  advertising  fads  and  fancies, 
the  IV-  IS  he  has  seen  them,  and  concludes  that 
‘’*1***  wne  was  the  elixir  vitae  or  the  jAil- 
**  stone,  but  all  helped,  and  ad- 

\vA  marches  on.” 

u  fi  .return  of  jingles,  silhouette 
ck^K-  lustration,  symbolic  characters  such  as 
lx  Gold  Dust  twins,  and  the  resurrec- 
ch*^  ion  of  old-fasioned  type  faces  are 
:w  ^  lescribed  by  Mr.  Calkins.  All,  he  be- 
are  the  outward  evidences  of  the 
'i'/*^f*''ertiser's  endless  search  for  the 
d.;  *“  surest  devices  to  reach  the  buying 

ohlic.” 

.decides  that  the  “models” 

•  advertising  style  show  are  symp- 

a  nation’s  longing  to  turn  back 
■  Appier,  more  easily  understood 
to  W  aes,  and  all  the  habits,  fashions, 
|to  urniture,  mental  and  physical,  that 
its  familiar  scenery.” 

I  ^  fniwgh  it  all  Mr.  Calkins  sights  a 
r’'”liiL  J*  encouragement  and  finally  de- 
frlkg  although  we  may  be  liome- 

«  w  the  simpler  things  of  life,  pro- 
'***  is  being  made. — R.  W.  J. 

M.  bliss,  president  of 
,  the  George  M.  Bliss  Construction 
TOpany,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  advocates 
j‘®')s'stent  use  of  newspaper  classi- 
?  advertising,  in  an  article  on  “21 
^nar  ^ays  to  Get  Business”  in  the  April 


issue  of  the  American  Builder.  Mr. 
Bliss  advises  those  engaged  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  industry  to  “advertise  in 
your  local  paper  in  the  classified  col¬ 
umns  under  Contracting  and  Building, 
Papering  or  whatever  columns  suits 
you.  Keep  these  advertisements  up  and 
put  your  name  in  the  advertising.  Blind 
Ads  are  not  so  good.  You  have  to  keep 
advertising  to  get  your  name  estab¬ 
lished.”  Mr.  Bliss’  article  is  one  of  a 
series  in  the  American  Builder  on  “Sell¬ 
ing  in  Today's  .Market.” 

*  *  * 

The  contrast  between  the  career  of 
Willis  J.  Abbot  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  as  told  in  his  “Watch¬ 
ing  the  World  Go  By,”  and  the  joint 
career  of  H.  H.  Tammen  and  F.  G. 
Bonfils  of  the  Denver  Post,  as  told  by 
Gene  Fowler  in  “Timber  Line”  gives 
William  Allen  White  material  for  a 
discussion  of  “Good  Newspapers  and 
Bad”  in  the  May  issue  of  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Mr.  .Ablwt's  career  “exemplifies  a 
typical  American  journalist  of,  let  us 
say  for  euphony,  the  best  type,”  says 
the  Emporia  editor.  This  type  appeals 
to  the  higher  strata  of  intelligence  in 
poUntial  readers,  he  believes,  while  the 
other  type  appeals  to  the  “dumb,  brash, 
noisy,  opinionated  hillbillies  of  our 
cities,  our  country  towns,  our  rural 
communities.”  Each  of  these  careers 
has  been  successful  according  to  its 
kind  and  aim,  is  his  opinion.  That  leads 
him  to:  “And  what  does  it  mean? 
Where  are  we  going?  Who  knows  the 
answer  ?” 

The  succinctness  with  which  Mr. 
White  contrasts  these  widely  differing 
careers  is  good  reading.  So  is  his  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  news-vending  from  the  town- 
crier  days  to  the  present  time.  His 
speech  is.  as  ever,  vigorous,  picturesque. 
Newspaper  men  will  be  interested  in 
his  definition  of  today’s  journalist :  “a 
hybrid — partly  business  man,  partly 
sleuth,  partly  professional  worker, 
partly  publici.st,  carrying  traces  here  and 
there  of  showman,  philosopher,  sca¬ 

venger,  and  charlatan.” — H.  S.  M. 

*  *  * 

WH.AT  Emperor  William  II  of 
Germany  said  to  William  Bay¬ 
ard  Hale,  .American  newspaperman,  on 
a  July  evening  in  1908  is  told  at  last 
in  “Thus  Spoke  the  Kaiser,”  an  article 
by  his  son,  William  Harlan  Hale,  in 
the  May  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  Kaiser  was  so  free  in  his  com¬ 
ments  to  Hale,  then  a  writer  for  the 

.Vrw  York  Times,  that  the  German 

Foreign  Office,  fearful  of  the  results 
if  the  interview  were  published,  de¬ 
manded  its  suppression.  Hale  re¬ 
vamped  it  into  a  magazine  article,  and 
the  modified  version  was  printed  by 
Century  Magazine — but  not  distributed 
because  of  diplomatic  pressure.  .A 
German  warship  disposed  of  the  deadly 
article,  first  by  dropping  crates  con¬ 
taining  the  printed  pages  overboard  in 
mid-ocean  and  when  they  would  not 
sink,  by  fishing  them  all  up  again  and 
burning  them  in  the  ship’s  furnaces. 

Thus  the  interview  did  not  actually 
annear  in  newsnaper  or  magazine.  In 
William  H.  Hale’s  possession  are  three 
versions  of  it — his  father’s  notes,  the 
magazine  article  as  submitted  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  censored  article 
as  returned.  In  the  present  article  Mr. 
Hale  uses  what  he  calls  the  “vital  sub¬ 
stance”  of  what  the  Kaiser  said  to  his 
father. 

The  Emperor  inquired  first  concern¬ 
ing  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
dwelt  at  length  upon  his  admiration  for 
him.  sent  him  a  message  and  good 
wishes.  Then  he  veered  to  war;  from 
that  to  the  .Asiatic  question,  the  heart 
of  the  interview.  In  this  he  made  clear 
the  necessity  “for  united  action  in  the 
East  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States.”  This  “particular  prac¬ 


tical  conclusion”  was  deleted  by  the 
Foreign  Office. 

In  part  the  Kaiser  said:  “Everybody 
knows  what  must  come  to  pass  between 
.Asia  and  the  West,  the  Yellow  Race 
and  the  White.  It  is  imbecile  folly  for 
us  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  inevitable, 
for  us  to  neglect  to  prepare  to  meet 

the  inevitable . The  danger  to  us 

is  not  Japan,  but  Japan  at  the  head  of 
a  consolidated  Asia.  The  control  of 
China  by  Japan — that  would  be  the 
worst  calamity  that  could  threaten  the 
world.  We  shall  be  wise  if  we  divide 
the  East  against  itself.  That  means,  at 
this  stage  of  the  game,  that  we  must 
not  allow  China  and  Japan  to  get  to¬ 
gether.  either  fraternally  or — one  inside 
the  other.  The  particular  duty  which 
the  White  Man  owes  himself  at  this 
moment  is  to  prevent  Japan’s  swallowing 

China . Japan’s  ambitions  have 

got  to  be  restricted.  The  White  Man’s 
interests  in  China  have  got  to  be  pro¬ 
tected.  The  consolidation  of  Eastern 
.Asia  has  got  to  be  prevented.” 

From  the  Far  Eastern  question  the 
Emperor  swerved  to  religion.  Much 
of  this  material  was  deleted  because  of 
its  possible  offense  to  Roman  Catholics. 
Then  he  swmng  back  to  international 
affairs,  principally  to  British-German  re¬ 
lations.  He  ended  with :  “The  future.’ 
— the  voice  rang  out, — ‘the  future  be¬ 
longs  to  the  White  Race,  never  fear,’ 
His  shoulders  squared,  his  eyes  flashed, 
I  could  see  the  eagle  above  his  head. 

‘It  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Teuton ! . 

We  are  the  only  people  who  can  save 

it . the  future — belongs — to — us!”’ 

— H.  S.  M. 
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FREE  PRESS  IS  TOPIC  OF 
JOURNALISM  MEET 


Southwestern  Congress  Held  in  Lub¬ 
bock,  Tex. — Training  of  Students 
Discussed — Prof.  Osborn 
Named  President 


JOURNALISM  WEEK  PROGRAM 


Col.  McCormick  to  Speak  at  Missouri 
— N.E.A.  Will  Attend 

In  tribute  to  Dr.  Walter  Williams, 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  founder  of  the  University’s  School 
of  Journalism,  members  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  will  visit  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.,  during  the  week  of  May  6-12 
as  part  of  the  annual  Journalism  Week. 

The  meeting  will  commemorate  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Dean  Williams’ 
election  as  the  youngest  president  the 
N.E..A.  ever  had. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  scheduled  to 
address  the  more  than  500  visitors  at 
the  annual  journalism  week  banquet 
Friday,  May  11.  With  him  on  the 
program  will  be  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Gov.  Guy  B.  Park  of 
Missouri. 

Speakers  who  will  appear  during  the 
week  include  Paul  Bellamy,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Walter  D. 
.Allen,  N.E.A.  president  and  editor  of 
the  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle;  Sum¬ 
ner  Blossom,  editor,  American  Maga¬ 
zine;  Frank  Mason,  vice-president,  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company ;  and 
Webb  Miller,  European  manager. 
United  Press. 

Presidents  of  three  state  press  asso¬ 
ciations  will  represent  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  are  R.  F.  Higgs,  Texas; 
Doyle  L.  Buckles,  Nebraska ;  and  Ed. 
M.  Harris,  Missouri. 

In  accordance  with  an  established 
custom  the  School  of  Journalism  will 
recognize  three  distinguished  journal¬ 
ists  and  two  distinguished  newspaj^rs 
through  presentation  of  “Journalism 
Honor  Medals.” 


LYNN  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-Nezvs, 
with  the  cooperation  of  local  merchants, 
conducted  a  cooking  school  at  a  Lynn 
theatre  April  26,  directed  by  Mrs.  J. 
Watson  Shockley. 
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Lubbock,  Tex.,  April  23 — Teachers 
of  journalism,  as  well  as  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  must  keep 
their  eyes  and  minds  open  to  detect 
efforts  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  the 
press  if  this  country  continues  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  is  to  lie  preserved.  Prof.  Ralph 
L.  Grosman,  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  told  the  seventh  annual  session  of 
the  Southwestern  Journalism  Congress, 
in  session  here  with  Texas  Technolog¬ 
ical  College,  April  20-21.  He  contrasted 
conditions  in  Germany  today  with  those 
in  the  United  States. 

Outstanding  among  other  topics  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  congress  was  the  part 
the  schools  of  journalism  are  playing  in 
turning  out  better  qualified  newspaper 
workers.  Rufus  Higgs,  president  of  the 
Texas  Press  .Association  and  publisher 
of  the  Stef'hem-illc  Empire-Tribune,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  recommend  to 
his  association  at  its  annual  session  in 
June  the  making  of  larger  provision  for 
backing  up  the  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism  in  Te.xas.  Similar  ex¬ 
pressions  of  appreciation  of  the  schools 
were  voiced  by  other  practical  pub¬ 
lishers  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press. 

Preliminary  consideration  was  given 
to  improving  the  curricula  of  schools 
of  journalism  by  extending  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  taking  a  journalism  degree 
to  five  years,  and  enlarging  the  journal¬ 
ism  curricula  to  include  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  cultural  background  subjects. 
This  will  be  accompanied  by  correspond¬ 
ingly  less  emphasis  upon  purely  tech¬ 
nical  journalism  courses. 

Prof.  Roscoe  B.  Ellard  of  the  school 
of  journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  contributed  one  of  the  outstanding 
addresses  upon  the  need  and  method  of 
incorporating  more  of  human  interest 
in  the  reporting  and  interpretation  of  all 
types  of  news  stories. 

Other  speakers  urged  that  students 
can  find  their  largest  usefulness  and  re¬ 
wards  in  rural  journalism  in  the  future, 
and  practical  publishers  made  the  plea 
that  schools  make  larger  provision  for 
teaching  their  students  the  problems  of 
practical  newspaper  management  as  well 
as  how  to  write. 

Prof.  Marvin  G.  Osborn,  dean  of  the 
school  of  journalism  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  was  elected  president  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Prof.  Cecil  Horne  of  Texas  Tech¬ 
nological  College;  Prof.  H.  H.  Herbert 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  vice- 
president,  and  Prof.  J.  Willard  Ridings. 
Texas  Christian  University,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  body  will  meet  with 
Louisiana  State  next  year. 

Other  schools  holding  membership  in 
the  congress  other  than  those  mentioned 
include  Baylor  College  for  Women. 
Baylor  University.  College  of  Industrial 
.Arts,  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  of  Texas,  and 
Trinity  University. 

**Vreedom  of 
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mend  to  the  general  meeting  that  the 
Xorth  American  Manufacturers  adopt 
Mr.  McMillen’s  recommendations  and 
that  pending  another  meeting,  after  the 
Canadians  have  organized  this  associa¬ 
tion,  and  in  no  event  later  than  Xov. 
15th,  that  the  individual  members  pledge 
themselves  to  make  no  commitments  in 
violation  of  the  principles  set  lorth  in 
Mr.  McMillen's  recommendations.” 

These  four  recommendations  are  now 
the  basis  for  the  operating  agreement 
between  the  Canadian  and  American 
Associations.  1  hey  have  been  extended 
from  time  to  time  by  truces,  the  last  of 
which  expires  May  1st. 

The  Code  .\uthority  of  the  Newsprint 
Industry,  on  Jan.  0th,  submitted  to  the 
NR.A  a  proposed  Supplemental  Code,  of 
which  they  asked  your  Committee’s  ap¬ 
proval.  This  was  not  given. 

The  purpose  of  this  Supplemental 
Code  was  to  vest  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  manufacturers  with  a 
monopolistic  control  over  the  United 
States  newsprint  market,  in  violation  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
as  well  as  the  Sherman  .Unti-Trust  .\ct, 
the  Clayton  .\ct  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  .Uct. 

Your  Committee  vigorously  opposed 
this  code  at  a  hearing  held  F'eb.  1st. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company,  the  greatest 
producer  of  newsprint  in  this  country, 
also  opposed  this  code.  Their  opposi¬ 
tion  was  that  it  proposed  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers,  advantageous  to 
the  Canadian  but  disadvantageous  to 
the  United  States  producers,  and  was 
presumably  designed  to  give  control  of 
the  entire  market  to  Canadian  interests. 

This  code,  seeking  an  international 
monopoly,  was  not  approved. 

On  invitation  of  Major  George  L. 
Berry,  Division  Administrator,  your 
Committee  attended  a  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  presided  over  by  Major  Berry 
and  Deputy  .Administrator  Pickard,  on 
April  3rd,  at  which  the  members  of  the 
Newsprint  Code  .Authority  and  many 
others  were  present. 

At  this  meeting  Major  Berry  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposal  that  a  “Newsprint 
Planning  and  .Adjustment  Board”  should 
be  formed  to  supersede  the  Newsprint 
Code  .Authority,  to  be  composed  of 
manufacturers,  consumers  and  labor  rep¬ 
resentatives,  to  bring  about  united  ac¬ 
tion  by  labor  and  management  under 
Government  supervision.  This  proposal 
differs  radically  from  the  machinery  in 
control  of  other  industries,  and  it  is 
now  before  you  for  discussion. 

The  Market  Price 

The  1932  base  price  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $53.00  per  ton.  In  September  of 
that  year  the  International  Paper  Co. 
announced  a  reduction  to  $46.00  retro¬ 
active  to  include  June,  July  and  .August, 
and  set  up  a  schedule  of  maximum 
prices  not  to  exceed  the  $46.00  price  by 
more  tlian  $7.00  a  ton  in  1934,  and 
$1.00  increase  for  each  of  the  following 
three  years. 

During  .April,  1933,  this  company  an¬ 
nounced  a  further  $5.00  per  ton  dis¬ 
count  on  all  shipments  during  .April 
and  until  further  notice,  making  dis¬ 
counts  total  $12.00  per  ton. 

In  November,  1933,  this  company  an¬ 
nounced  price  for  1934  at  $53.00  per 
ton  less  $1.00  port  allowance,  less  a 
temporary  discount  of  $12.00  to  cover 
January,  h'ebruary  and  March  of  this 
year,  and  on  March  30th  of  this  year 
announced  a  continuance  of  that  price 
through  .April,  so  that  the  official  base 
price  may  be  stated  as  being  $53.00 
subject  to  a  $12.00  temporary  discount 
prior  to  May  1st. 

Co.xTRACT  Conditions 

Attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  recent 
practice  of  some  mills  including  in  their 
contracts  a  condition  that  they  should 
supply  “the  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  publication”  in  excess  of  the 


Newspaper  NR.A  Code  totalled  $27 jjfc 
resulting  in  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  »• 
of  $8,249.40,  A.  N.  P.  A.  Trea^ 
Walter  M.  Dear  reported  to  the  conm! 
tion  this  week.  The  $27,000  added  b. 
pense  was  referred  to  as  “the  contribo, 
tion  of  this  association  to  the  conmot 
welfare  of  all  .American  newspapers," 

The  reiKjrt  follows : 

Deficits,  under  ordinary  circumstaiWi 
are  matters  for  concern,  but  your  Trta,. 
urer  believes  that  the  deficit  of 
249.40  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dj. 
cemlier  31,  1933,  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
gratulation.  Not  that  a  loss  is  welcome 


but  rather  that,  considering  the  hear 
drain  upon  the  .Association's  resomre- 
because  of  expense  in  connection  »id. 


the  Daily  Newspaper  Code,  this  .Asso¬ 
ciation  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
continue  all  its  activities  with  such  i 
relatively  small  loss. 

Others,  undoubtedly,  will  report  more 
fully  concerning  the  numerous  anc 
tedious  meetings,  in  connection  withtht 
National  Recovery  .Act,  and  the  fina! 
evolvcinent  of  the  Code.  I_. 

T reasurer  is  to  call  attention  l: 
. an  on- 


The  duty 


your 

the  fact  that  this  burden  levied _ 

anticipated  expense  of  more  than  513, 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  just  passed  ai 
amount  which  has  increased  since  tin 
end  of  the  fiscal  ye.ir  to  approxiinatd> 
$27,000 — the  contribution  of  this  a- 
ciation  to  the  common  welfare  of  a! 
.American  newspapers.  That  portion  oi 
this  cost  occurring  this  year,  appror- 
mately  $9,000,  is  not  reflected  in  : 
certified  audit  of  our  accountants,  c 
of  which  is  before  you,  but  will  be  • 
eluded  in  the  1934  audit. 

Because  of  this  additional  unanti, 
pated  expense  in  our  operating  co> 

"  Treasurer  has  been  unable  to  r; 
commend  to  the  Board  of  Directors  art 
storation  of  all,  or  a  part  of  the  sa';- 
reductions  put  into  effect  January 
1933.  This  matter,  and  that  of  dete: 
mining  whether  or  not  the  10  per  cr 
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way, 
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amount  called  for  by  the  contract.  It  partment  that  standard  newsprint  paper 
would  seem  that  publishers  would  best  must  be  not  less  than  16  inches  in  width, 
serve  their  own  interests  by  refusing  to  and  that  printing  paper  less  than  that 
accept  such  a  condition.  width,  in  this  case  15)4  inches,  although 

Another  condition  contained  in  some  exclusively  used  in  the  printing  of  news- 
contracts  provides  that  the  paper  pur-  papers,  shall  nevertheless  be  excluded 
chased  shall  be  “for  use  in  printing  edi-  from  free  entry  as  standard  newsprint 
tions  of  the  publicatiwi.”  It  is  sug-  paper,  is  an  unreasonable  regulation  and 
gested  that  publishers  carefully  consider  is  legislative  and  not  administrative  in 
the  effect  of  this  condition  before  mak-  character  and  therefore  invalid.  Ap¬ 
ing  commitments.  ^•y  ^^e  Treasury  Department  from 

this  decision,  is  now  pending.  atteni 

The  Standard  Newsprint  Definition  The  definition  further  provides  that  ’ 

Your  Committee  has  vigorously  op-  newsprint  shall  1^  not 

posed  this  definition  both  before  and  T’’  H  J  vears 

Mter  its  promulgation  by  the  Treasury  Pounds.  .Another  mem^r  imported  some  ^ 
Department  in  1925,  and  since  its  pro-  overweight  rolls.  Duty  was  paid  under 
mutation  your  Committee  has  been  ac-  and  your  Commi  tee  is  now 

tive  in  end4voring  to  secure  changes  in  endeavoring  to  have  the  United  States  ceoen 
some  of  its  inaccurate  provisions  both  Customs  Court  correct  the  definition  m  ^st  y 
by  direct  action  and  by  the  aid  of  pub-  ‘^at  respect  as  it  has  in  others,  for  the  J 
lishers  protesting  against  certain  of  its  purpose  of  bringing  abc.ut  a  condition  uo.  Utn.cuity 

under  which  the  original  intent  of  t  on- 
I-  ...  gress  shall  prevail,  so  that  duty  shall 

.Among  Its  peculiar  provisions  is  one  ^  ^  newsprini  when 

that  precludes  ^e  entry,  free  of  duty,  fo-  the  -se  of  uewsUpers. 

of  newsprmt  unless  composed  of  ground  R„pectfully  submitted 
wood  and  sulphite.  T^he  United  States  G.  Chandler.  Chairman. 

Customs  Court  decided  the  definition  to  g  p  p  j 

be  erroneous  and  admitted  free  of  duty  H.  'Bi  tler,  J.'  s‘.  Parks. 

a  shipment  composed  of  ground  wood  j  Cameron.  H.  Ponting. 

and  sulphate.  S.  R.  Winch. 
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ADOPTS  NEW  TYPE  FACE 

The  Xewark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Sr 
has  adopted  a  new  body-type 
Ideal,  7'/^-point  face  on  an  8-point  ^ 
The  editorials  are  set  in  10-point  1* 


A  quiet  moment  at  table  three  as  the  camera  caught  Lloyd  Stratton,  «< 
assistant  of  the  Associated  Press;  Keats  Speed,  managing  editor  of  the  rie* 
Sun,  and  J.  E.  Hasenack,  that  papeFs  circulation  manager. 
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HOW  RADIO-PRESS  PACT 
WAS  REACHED 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


v«t!n 


place  on  the  Committee  was  left  va¬ 
cant,  pending  further  action  by  that 

Association. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Press- 
Radio  Bureau  was  opened  on  March 
1,  and  it  is  located  at  551  Fifth  Ave., 
where  the  operations  are  in  charge  of 
James  \N'.  Barrett.  News  buhetins, 
complying  in  spirit  and  te.ct  with  the 
provisions  of  the  plan,  are  furnished 
to  all  broadcasting  stations  in  the 
United  States  that  want  the  service. 

A  trial  conducted  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks  demonstrated  tnat  the 
cost  of  the  telegraph  tolls  to  the  radio 
stations  on  the  Pacific  Coast  area  was 
almost  prohibitive.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Pacific  Coast  area  could  be 
better  served  by  establishing  a  separate 
Bureau  in  Los  .Angeles  which  would 
supply  all  radio  stations  VVest  of  Den¬ 
ver  with  a  complete  radio  news  ser¬ 
vice. 

.■\n  organization  committee  covering 
the  Pacific  Coast  area  was  formed.  J.  K. 
Knowland  of  The  Tribune,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  a  member  of  the  Publishers’  Nation¬ 
al  Radio  Committee,  was  named  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler  of  The  Los  -Angeles 
Times  was  made  Vice-Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  the  Committee.  The 
other  members  of  the  Committee  fol¬ 
low  : 

Dr.  Frank  Barham,  Publisher,  Los 
.Angeles  Evening  Herald  &  Pi.x- 
press. 

Clarence  Lindner,  General  Manager, 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

W.  N.  Burkhardt,  Editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News. 

Don  Gilman,  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

Don  Lee,  of  the  Don  Lee  Network. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Bureau  began  its 
service  on  March  26th.  The  Bureau  is 
located  at  S.  VV.  Bldg.,  130  S.  Broad¬ 
way,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  is  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  direction  of  \V.  R.  Gor¬ 
don. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Bureau  fur¬ 
nishes  news  bulletins  to  radio  stations 
East  of  Denver,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Bureau  supplies  bulletins  to  stations 
West  of  Denver.  The  operations  of  the 
two  bureaus  are  co-ordinated  through 
the  Publishers’  National  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee. 

When  the  conference  between  the 
representatives  of  the  publishers  and 
the  broadcasters  was  called,  the  broad¬ 
casters  were  rapidly  developing  plans 
for  the  selling  of  additional  news 
broadcasts  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
grams  sponsored  by  advertisers.  This 
practice  was  creating  in  the  minds  of 
the  listening  public  a  desire  for  more 
news  over  the  air.  Furthermore,  in  an 
effort  to  outdo  the  newspapers  and 
other  competing  radio  stations,  many 
broadcasters  were  resorting  to  a  pro- 
mi^uous  broadcast  of  news  from  un¬ 
reliable  sources.  The  practice  of 
broadcasting  news  promiscuously  had 
twn  carried  to  the  point  where  the 
listening  public  at  almost  any  hour  of 
tjK  day  or  night  could  find  some  sta¬ 
tion  which  was  broadcasting  news, 
ther  taken  outright  from  the  news- 
ipers  or  obtained  from  an  unreliable 
[news  source.  This  practice  was  fast 
coming  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
■ests_  of  the  newspapers  because  it 
“ireciated  the  value  of  news  and 
J*ated  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
leners  as  to  the  raliability  of  all 
iws  stetries.  regardless  of  whether  they 
'ere  printed  or  given  over  the  air. 
ft  was  _  agreed  by  all  groups  par- 
,  Pating  in  the  conference  that  if  some 
•1^  were  perfected  by  which  author- 
ted  news  bulletins,  broadcast  by  or- 
•iized  news  agencies,  were  given  to 
listening  public  at  stated  intervals, 
interests  of  the  newspaper  would 
file  general  public 
ould  be  better  served.  The  represen- 
01  fhe  groups  agreed  that  the 
orderly  broadcasting .  of  reliable  and 
curate  news,  furnished  by  the  regu¬ 


DISARMED 


’T  can’t  turn  out  a  sports  page  today.  Boss.  Someone  swiped  my  scissors  and 

paste-pot.” 

Specially  drautt  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Harry  Neigher,  Bridgeport  {Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald 


larly  organized  news  gathering  associ¬ 
ations  which  have  had  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  collecting  and  correlating  the 
facts  for  public  consumption,  would 
better  serve  the  people,  lessen  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  allay  unwarranted  fears. 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  the  representatives  of  the  broad¬ 
casters,  the  national  news  gathering  or¬ 
ganizations,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Publishers’  National  Radio  Committee, 
consummated  a  program  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties 
concerned,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public. 

The  many  diverse  elements  which 
had  to  be  considered  in  the  formulation 
of  a  practical  and  workable  plan,  as 
well  as  the  complications  which  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
account  for  the  inability  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  faster  progress. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  was 
navigating  an  uncharted 

The  factors  which  had  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  an  acceptable 
program  could  be  adopted  follow : 

The  interest  of  nineteen  hundred 
daily  newspapers. 

Two  national  news-gathering  or¬ 
ganizations  which  had  no  control 
over  local  news. 

One  co-operative  national  news-gath¬ 
ering  organization  with  a  control 
over  all  of  its  news,  but  subject 
to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
its  1,200  members. 

Two  national  radio  broadcasting 
chains  with  sizable  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  time  in  connection  with 
news  programs. 

One  hundred  newspaper-owned  or 
affiliated  radio  stations  which  were 
co-ordinating  their  stations  with 
the  publication  of  their  news¬ 
papers. 

Three  hundred  independent  radio  sta¬ 
tions  with  separate  and  distinct 
policies. 

Two  telegraph  companies  which  were 
selling  directly  or  indirectly  some 
form  of  sports  news  service  or 
limited  general  news  for  resale 
purposes. 

One  private  news  gathering  organi¬ 
zation  supplying  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  clients. 

T.ast  hut  not  least,  a  large  listening 
public  accustomed  to  some  form 
of  news  broadcast,  which  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  entitled 
to  the  news  over  the  air. 

The  committee  was  confronted  with 
the  perplexing  problem  of  developing 
a  program  which  would  co-ordinate 


these  individualistic  units  and  would 
not  impose  too  great  a  financial  loss 
upon  any  one  of  them. 

In  the  program  which  was  adopted 
several  of  the  units  have  absorbed 
sizable  loss  in  revenue  in  order  to  join 
a  constructive  movement  through  which 
all  might  benefit  eventually. 

While  the  publication  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams  as  news  was  not  discussed  at 
the  conference  with  the  broadcasters, 
the  Radio  Committee  agreed  to  leave 
the  decision  of  the  publication  of  radio 
programs  to  the  option  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  their  respective  territories. 

The  paramount  subjects  in  the  con¬ 
ference  discussion  centered  on  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  property  rights  of  the 
newspapers  in  news  and  the  divorce¬ 
ment  of  this  news  from  sponsorship  by 
advertisers. 

Newspaper  publishers  did  not  give 
much  consideration  to  their  property 
rights  in  the  news  until  the  broadcasters 
in  the  last  few  years  develot>ed  the 
practice  of  using  news  in  connectioi 
with  programs  spon.sored  by  an  adver¬ 
tiser  over  the  air.  .As  the  pr.actice  be¬ 
came  generally  apparent,  the  publishers 
recognized  the  violations.  This  laxity 
on  the  part  of  publishers  also  has  en¬ 
abled  telegraph  companies  and  private 
companies,  posing  as  news  gathering 
associations  in  some  cases  to  resell  the 
news  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
newspapers  or  the  national  newsgather¬ 
ing  organizations. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  can 
be  no  monopoly  in  the  gathering  of 
news.  The  publishers  recognize  this 
to  be  a  fact.  They  are  concerned  about 
the  protection  of  their  property  rights 
in  the  news  which  they  gather  and  in 
the  prevention  of  its  illegal  use  by 
others;  therefore,  in  the  final  analysis 
the  basis  for  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Publishers’  National  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee  begins  and  ends  with  a  plan 
for  the  preservation  of  the  property 
rights  of  the  newspapers  in  their  own 
news. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  all  the  interested  par¬ 
ties  have  concurred,  and  under  which 
we  are  now  operating,  is  not  a  legal 
instrument  but  only  a  memorandum  of 
what  the  groups,  so  represented,  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  practical  basis  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  and  which  they 
are  willing  to  give  a  fair  trial. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  plan 
can  succeed  only,  if  and  when,  all  the 
participating  parties  want  it  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  program  under  which  the 
committee  is  now  operating  does  not 


contemplate  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  broadcasting  of  puulic  events 
where  the  microphone  is  placed  at  the 
scene  of  action.  The  plan,  however, 
does  establish  several  important  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  believe  are  of  great 
value  to  the  newspaper  publishing  in¬ 
dustry. 

rirst;  It  secures  orderly  procedure 
as  to  the  amount  and  time  of  news 
iiroadcasts  with  the  co-operation  of 
representatives  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Second:  It  lessens  the  danger  of  the 
promiscuous  broadcasting  of  unereliable 
and  inaccurate  news. 

Third;  It  prevents  the  broadcasting 
of  news  which  belongs  to  the  news¬ 
papers  from  being  used  in  connection 
with  an  advertising  program. 

Fourth ;  It  provides  a  means  for  the 
liroadcasters  to  obtain  news  bulletins, 
thus  enabling  them  to  withdraw  from 
the  news  gathering  field. 

Fifth:  It  provides  the  radio  audience 
with  dependable  radio  news  bulletins 
which  are  prepared  to  increase  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  listeners  in  the  reading 
of  their  daily  newspapers. 

Sixth :  It  establishes  a  basis  and  a 
contact  between  the  various  groups  for 
carrying  on  future  discussions  that  may 
be  needed  to  develop  or  revise  the  pres¬ 
ent  plans  to  meet  problems  brought 
alxiut  by  the  use  of  the  ether  in  broad¬ 
casting  either  souna  or  light  waves. 

A’ our  Committee  is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  present  plan  is  far 
from  being  ideal  and  that  it  may  not 
entirely  satisfy  every  publisher. 

The  Committee  does  believe  that  the 
present  program  offers  a  definite  basis 
for  a  better  understanding  between  the 
newspaper  publishers  and  the  broad¬ 
casters. 

A'our  Committee  desires  to  express 
its  appreciation  of  the  co-operative 
spirit  shown  by  the  United  Press  .As¬ 
sociations,  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  Associated  Press,  the  news¬ 
paper-owned  radio  stations,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  and  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and 
several  independent  radio  stations,  in 
offering  the  full  facilities  of  their  or¬ 
ganizations  to  work  out  a  practical 
olan. 

The  co-operative  spirit  shown  by  all 
these  organizations  has  convinced  your 
Committee  that  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  news  bulletin  broadcasting  ser¬ 
vice  without  advertising  sponsorship 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  broadcasters  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

Your  Committee  would  be  remiss  m 
its  duties  if  it  did  not  acknowledge  the 
work  done  by  Roy  W.  Howard.  \V  hile 
not  a  member  of  any  of  the  committTCs 
he  responded  most  graciously  and  lib¬ 
erally  when  called  upon  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  his  service  and  influence  in 
bringing  the  program  to  a  successful 
climax.  It  was  largely  through  his 
personal  efforts  that  a  program  was 
finally  consummated  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Racific  Bureaus  were  put  into  ac¬ 
tive  operation. 

The  Committee  is  working  toward 
a  constructive  policy  for  the  future. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  the  present  form  of  organization 

of  the  Publishers’  National  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee  be  maintained  and  that  either  the 
present  committee  or  a  new  committee 
be  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  plan 
which  is  outlined  in  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

E.  H.  Harris,  Chairman. 
.Amon  G.  Carter  E.  S.  Friendly 

E  D.  Corson  K.  .A.  Engei. 

XoRWAN  Chandler  .Arthur  D.  Hecox 
John  Cowles  H.  Ponting 

O.  S.  Warden 


TENNESSEE  MEETING  JUNE  7-9 

The  Tennessee  Press  .Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  in  Knoxville, 
June  7-9,  inclusive.  Special  features  ot 
entertainment,  according  to  Secretary 
Hampton  Maxey,  will  include  a  dinner 
to  be  given  the  visiting  members  by 
Knoxville  newspapers:  a  trip  to  Norris 
Dam:  and  a  Sunday  tour  through  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park. 
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HOW  DAILY  CODE  WAS 
FORMULATED 


(Continwd  from  page  15) 


be  submitted  to  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  on  or  before  December 
1st  for  its  consideration  or  approval. 

There  was  a  universal  desire  on  the 
part  of  publishers  to  assist  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  recovery  programme,  but 
b«ause  certain  provisions  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  in  the 
opinion  of  counsel,  were  in  conflict  with 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  from  the  outset  of  negotiations 
with  the  necessity  of  reconciling  our  de¬ 
sire  to  be  of  assistance  with  our  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  Constitution  to  maintain 
a^  free  press  for  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  need  to  refer  to  these  legal 
questions.  They  have  been  handled 
oyer  a  period  of  months  and  have  been 
disposed  of  finally. 

A  temporary  Code  was  submitted  to 
the  National  Recovery  Administration 
on  .\ugiist  14th  and  you  are  all  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  11  of 
the  Code  respecting  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

All  but  two  of  the  paragraphs  of  the 
temporary  Code  were  approved  by  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  as 
substitutes  for  corresponding  provisions 
in  the  President’s  Reemployment  Agree¬ 
ment  and  from  August  14th  on,  those 
publishers  who  desired  to  fly  the  “Blue 
Eagle”  could  do  so  by  complying  with 
the  ^resident’s  Reemployment  Agree¬ 
ment  as  originally  offered  to  employers 
generally  or  by  complying  with  that 
agreement  as  modified  by  the  accept¬ 
ance.  on  the  part  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration,  of  substitute 
provisions  in  the  temporary  Newspaper 
Code. 

A  hearing  on  the  proffered  Code  was 
held  m  Washington  on  September  22nd 
and  23rd. 

At  this  hearing  three  new  points 
developed : 

One  was  over  the  maintenance  of  the 
newspaper  boy  delivery  and  sales  sys¬ 
tem;  another  was  over  the  demands  of 
certain  representatives  of  organized 
labor,  that  the  Code  should  include  a 
scale  applicable  to  all  daily  newspapers 
of  the  United  States— and  the  third  was 
the  request  of  the  newly  organized 
New^writers’  Guild  for  recognition  in 
the  Code. 

Following  the  hearings  on  September 
•-^nd  and  23rd,  there  were  meetings 
every  week  throughout  October  and 
.  oveniMr  on  these  disputed  provisions 
in  the  Code  and  it  was  not  until  Dec- 
ember  that  the  Code  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  approved  finally  by  the 
Fresident  was  adopted  by  the  Code 
Committee  and  submitted  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

It  was  the  Committee’s  position  from 
the  outset  that  the  newspaper  boy  de- 
hvery  system  should  be  maintained. 
»  our  Committee  did  consent  to  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  original  provision  respec¬ 
ting  the  employment  of  newspaper  boys, 
w  hich  limits  the  hours  of  work  in  street 
sales  at  night  to  those  under  16  years 
of  age  and  prohibits  such  night  selling 
by  persons  under  16  years  of  age  after 
7  o’clock  in  the  Winter  months  and  8 
o’clwk  in  the  Summer  months. 

V\  ith  respect  to  the  demand  of  cer¬ 
tain  lalxir  leaders  for  wage  scales,  your 
CommittM  from  the  outset  took  the 
position  it  was  impossible  to  accede  to 
such  a  demand,  insisting  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  cost  of  living  conditions, 
respective  earnings  and  established  trade 
customs,  made  it  not  only  impracticable, 
but  impossible  to  do  more  than  follow 
the  maximum  hours  and  minimum 
wages  contained  in  the  Code. 

As  a  result  of  this  contention,  which 
was  susUmed,  the  Code  as  submitted 
and  approved  contains  only  maximum 
hours  and  minimum  wages  and  sets 
forth  no  wage  scales  as  such. 

One  of  the  most  important  sections 
of  the  Code  is  Section  5,  Article  6, 


which  establishes  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Board,  which  Board  in  turn  is 
given  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all 
labor  disputes  arising  under  provisions 
of  the  Code. 

However,  the  powers  of  this  Board 
do  not  extend  to  parties  under  contract 
nor  to  disputes  which  can  be  settled 
locally — in  fact,  the  Code  itself  speci¬ 
fically  directs  the  settlement  of  such 
controversies  locally  wherever  possible 
and  further  the  Code  specifically  pro¬ 
vides  that  where  a  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  sets  up  a  method  of  settling  such 
disputes  that  method  must  be  followed 
and  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board 
shall  not  take  jurisdiction. 

Conferences  were  held  with  the  Guild 
representatives  after  the  hearing,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  Code  Committee 
ordered  a  Survey  of  Hours,  Wages  and 
Working  Conditions  of  New  swriters  and 
approved  a  provision  in  the  Code  au¬ 
thorizing  such  action  as  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  might  approve  to  fix  maximum 
hours  and  minimum  wages  as  a  result  of 
this  Survey. 

The  Survey  has  been  completed,  but 
the  problem  is  now  that  of  the  Code 
.\uthority  and  not  of  the  Code  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Code  as  submitted  to  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  on  Dec.  9th 
was  in  turn  forwarded  on  Dec.  23d 
to  the  President  with  recommendation 
for  approval. 

Between  Dec.  9th  and  Dec.  23d  the 
Code  of  the  Graphic  .4rts  Industries 
was  whipped  into  its  final  form  and  it 
is  a  notable  fact  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Code  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  minors  and  with 
respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  were 
included  in  substantially  identical  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Code. 

On  Feb.  17.  1934,  the  President  an¬ 
nounced  his  approval  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Code. 

Some  hours  later,  on  the  same  date, 
the  President  signed  his  order  of  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code, 
but  did  not  make  it  public  until  Feb. 
19th. 

\\'hcn  his  order  of  approval  of  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Code  was  made  pub¬ 
lic.  it  was  observed  immediately  that 
whereas  he  had  modified  the  provisions 
of  our  Code  with  respect  to  the  free¬ 
dom  pi  the  press  and  the  employment 
of  minors,  he  had  made  no  reference  to 
similar  provisions  in  the  Graphic  .\rts 
Code. 

This  discrepancy  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  your  Code  Committee  which 
met  in  New  York  on  Feb.  22d.  The 
Committee  went  to  Washington  on  Feb. 
23d  and  conferred  with  General  John¬ 
son  and  General  Counsel  Richberg. 

On  Feb.  24th  the  President  issued  a 
further  Executive  Order  modifving  his 
Executive  Order  of  approval  ’  of  the 
Graphic  .\rts  and  Daily  Newspaper 
Codes  and  approved  .Article  7  of  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Ctxle  as  submitted 
originally  “without  modification,  condi¬ 
tion  or  qualification.” 

Under  provisions  of  the  Code,  it  was 
to  become  effective  on  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  after  approval  by  the  President, 
which  would  have  been  Eeb.  26th. 

However,  by  Executive  Order  the 
effective  date  of  the  Code  was  extended 
to  March  12th. 

This  permitted  more  time  for  the 
selection  of  the  Code  .Authority  and  its 
organization. 

By  provisions  of  the  Code,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  .Association  is  made  Chairman 
of  the  Code  .Authority.  Eour  other 
representatives  were  chosen  as  .Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association 
representatives  on  the  Code  .Authoritv’ — 
under  provisions  of  the  Code.  They 
are : 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  a  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .A.N.P..A. 

J.  L.  Stackhouse.  Business  Manager, 
Easton  Express.  Easton.  Pa. 

Paul  Bellamv.  Editor.  Oeveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Geveland,  Ohio. 

Harry  S.  Webster  General  Manager, 
San  Bernadino  Syn-Telegram.  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  Cal. 

Representatives  from  the  Regional 
Associations  on  the  Code  Authority 
are : 


New  England  Daily  New  spaper  .Asso¬ 
ciation  :  Wm.  H,  Reed,  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Taunton  Gazette.  Taunton,  Mass. 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation;  Cranston  Williams,  Manager, 
S.N.P..A..  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Del-Mar.  \  a.  .Association :  Wm.  F. 
Metten,  The  News-Journal  and  Every 
Evening.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association : 
A'erne  E.  Joy,  Publisher,  Centralia  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Centralia.  Ill. 

Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  .Asso¬ 
ciation:  J.  F.  Young.  Vice-President. 
Spokesman-Review,  Spokane.  Wash. 

The  Code  Authority  designates  met 
in  New  York  on  March  9th.  organized 
and  then  selected  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Will¬ 
iams  as  Manager,  and  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Butler,  a  former  President  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association,  as  Field 
Representative. 

The  Daily  Newspaper  Code  has  now- 
been  in  operation  slightly  more  than 
one  month.  Under  its  provisions  only 
those  newspapers  which  specifically 
assent  to  it  are  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Nearly  1,100  newspaners  have  so  signi¬ 
fied  their  assent. 

The  Code  .Authority  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  organization  from  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  Its 
"•■oblems  are  special  and  distinct  from 
those  of  this  organization.  Its  juris¬ 
diction  is  confined  exclusively  to  matters 
stated  in  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code 
and  can  neither  be  increased  nor  de- 
crea.sed  except  by  consent  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  so  assenting. 

When  the  Code  .Authority  was  or¬ 
ganized  your  Code  Committee’s  work 
was  concluded. 

When  it  began  in  July,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  had  no  idea  that  the  problem  would 
take  so  long  a  period  of  time  for  solu¬ 
tion.  Whether  it  is  solved  or  not  will 
be  demonstrated  with  the  passing  of 
time,  but  I  think  I  can  speak  for  every 
member  of  the  Code  Committee  when 
I  say  that  each  one  gave  of  his  time 
and  effort  unselfishly  and  unstintedly 
and  1  believe  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  of  this  country  have  a  good 
Code  under  which  to  operate,  a  Code 
which  is  clear,  concise  and  specific  in 
its  terms  and  effect. 

Howard  Davis.  Chairman. 


A.N.P.A.  FINDS  AGENCY 
CONDITIONS  BETTER 


Great  Improvement  in  Finance* 
Noted  by  Committee  —  Close 
Scrutiny  of  All  Contracts 
Urged 


.A  marked  improvement  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  advertising  agencies  is 
noted  by  the  A.N.P.A.  Committee  on 
Advertising  Agents.  So  careful  was 
the  check  of  the  committee  on  the 
financial  ratings  of  agencies  that  there 
have  been  no  failures  of  firms  on  the 
.A.  N.  P.  .A.  Recognizzed  List,  the  an¬ 
nual  report  states. 

Gratifying  results  have  attended  the 
group’s  efforts  to  discourage  circula¬ 
tion  guarantees. 

The  report  follows: 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the 
general  rule  of  diminishing  surplus  of 
advertising  agencies,  to  which  your 
Committee  drew  attention  last  year, 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end ;  the 
financial  condition  of  agencies  now  in¬ 
dicates  marked  improvement  and  re¬ 
cent  check-ups  indicate  that  such  im¬ 
provement  continues. 

While  many  of  the  agencies  were 
severely  handicapped  during  the  early 
part  of  last  year  because  of  the  bank 
moratorium,  these  difficulties  seem  to 
have  been  overcome  and  funds  then  im¬ 
pounded  have  been  released  either  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Because  of  general  business  condi¬ 
tions  and  uncertainties,  including  les¬ 
sened  volume  of  placing  and  lessened 
earnings  of  advertising  agencies,  as 
well  as  losses  incurred  through  failure 
of  clients,  the  work  of  your  Committee 
has  been  greatly  increased. 

The  credit  ratings  accorded  to 
agencies  by  your  Committee  have  been 
given  such  attention  so  that  there  have 
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been  no  cases  of  failure  of  agencies  on 
the  .A.N.P..A.  Recognized  List  whKh 
were  not  long  previously  drawn  to  yow 
attention  by  changes  of  rating  and  tht 
.Association’s  commercial  reiwrts. 

The  efforts  made  during  the  past  fro 
years  to  discourage  the  giving  of  cir¬ 
culation  guarantees  have  ticen  produc¬ 
tive  of  gratifying  results.  Many  of  our 
members  which  previously  gave  such 
guarantees  have  discontinued  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  renewing  contracts.  The  giving 
of  such  guarantees  has  been  a  source 
of  loss  to  some.  In  this  connection,  the 
advertising  department  of  a  direct  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  some  instances  insisted  upon 
enforcing  circulation  guarantees,  at  the 
same  time  denying  liability  for  breach 
of  contract  because  of  not  having  used 
the  space  for  which  it  contracted. 

.A  few  agencies  issue  contracts  as 
“agent  for  the  advertiser”,  thereby  re¬ 
lieving  themselves  of  liability  for  ad¬ 
vertising  published  on  their  order  and 
'making  it  incumbent  upon  the  publisher 
to  collect  from  the  advertiser.  It  is 
suggested  that  all  contracts  be  care¬ 
fully  inspected  before  acceptance  and 
that  any  contracts  containing  such  pro¬ 
vision  be  immediately  refused.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  standard  form  of  con¬ 
tract  does  not  contain  any  such  provi- 
sion. 

.Another  practice  indulged  in  ty  some 
agencies  is  an  attempt  to  force  pub¬ 
lishers  to  maintain  a  given  rate  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from  the  last  order 
issued  under  the  contract.  This  is  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  future  increase 
of  rate.  Your  Committee  urges  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  all  contracts  not  it 
accordance  with  the  present  genera: 
practice  as  indicated  by  the  standard 
form  of  contract. 

During  the  past  year  an  advertising 
agent  has  been  indicted  for  issuing  a 
grossly  false  financial  statement  whict! 
resulted  in  loss  to  publishers.  Trial  ffl 
this  case  will  be  had  in  due  course. 
Last  year  your  Committee  reported 
that  another  agent  had  been  convicted 
for  a  similar  offense. 

During  the  year  of  1933,  thirty-three 
(33)  applications  for  recognition  fro* 
advertising  agents  were  received.  Twer- 
ty-two  (^)  applications  on  hand  from 
the  previous  year  of  which  final  dis¬ 
position  had  not  been  made.  Twwt.y 
six  (26)  agencies  were  recogniii 
Twelve  (12)  applications  were  refuse 
Two  (2)  applications  were  tabled  lot 
further  consideration.  Six  (6)  wt” 
withdrawn.  Three  (3)  did  not  n**' 
the  requirements.  Six  (6)  peMUg 
Recognition  which  had  been  previous? 
granted  to  thirty-four  (34)  was  can¬ 
celled.  Recognition  was  transferrMi* 
request  of  eighteen  (18).  Based® 
financial  statements  received,  the  Co» 
mittee  increased  the  ratings  of  twenty- 
four  (24),  decreased  the  ratings  of®* 
hundred  and  twenty-four  (12d).  ^ 
moved  the  ratings  of  fwcnty-sevenl^ 
and  substituted  code  numbers, 
the  personal  guarantee  from  the 
of  eight  (8)  advertisng 
cause  of  the  agency’s  financial  co"® 

*'°As  of  Dec.  31,  1933,  four  hundred  and 
seventy  (470)  advertising  agencies « 
recogniz^  by  this  AsscKiation. 
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UNION  CONTRACTS  HELD  UP 
BY  CODE 

(Continued  from  faye  14) 

Tlie  most  recent  large  mergers  were 
ill  Baltimure  and  Philadelphia.  Inevit* 
able  increased  unemployment  occurs 
wherever  a  merger  or  a  suspension  is 
forced. 


by  memt^rs  of  the  union  are  employed 
but  no  signed  contract  exists. 

Office  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1934,  there  were  dispatched  2,700  let¬ 
ters,  383  telegrams,  and  333  individual 
surveys  containing  data  for  local  nego¬ 
tiations. 


and 


It  is  no  secret  that  only  a  very  large  International  Arbi- 

,d  sustained  increase  in  business  MiKvaukek  Chicago; Cleie^anrSanAn: 

tonii),  and  Chicago,  pressmen.) 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Harvey  J.  Kelly. 

Chairman. 

hiiWARD  H.  Bltler  Chas.  H.  Taylor 


volume  will  keep  a  considerable  number 
of  daily  newspapers  off  the  casualty  list 
of  this  “war  upon  the  depression." 

Harmonious  industrial  relations  dur¬ 
ing  the  reconstruction  period  will  be 
helpful.  Industrial  warfare,  all  things 
considered,  would  be  disastrous.  Heavy 
los-ses  to  both  sides  would  be  inevitable. 

Industrial  harmony  is  improbable  if 
some  unions  persist  in  their  claim  that 
their  cx  parte  laws  affecting  wages, 
hours,  working  conditions  and  adminis¬ 
tration  are  suiierior  to  the  code  and 
tliat  the  latter  is  mandatory  to  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  except  the  unions. 

U.NSANCTIONF.n  STRIKES 

L'nsanctioned  composing-room  strikes 
occurred  on  the  Wichita  Beacon  and 
The  Eagle  February  17th;  and  on  the 
.New  Haven.  Conn.,  Register.  March 
29th.  1  he  1. 1  .L  .  ordered  the  men  back 
in  both  cases.  In  the  case  of  the 
Register,  no  paper  was  published  on  the 
day  of  the  strike. 

All  international  unions  of  the  print- 


A.N.P.A.  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL 
LAWS 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Protracted  hearings  were  held  on  it,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  gave  further  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  bill  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  with  counsel  from  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  and  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  co-ojierating  with  it 
in  an  effort  to  draft  a  measure  which 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  than  the  original  Dili  Bill. 

The  Dill  Bill  was  attacked  by  certain 
senators  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
gTve  the  Government  power  to  censor 
the  press  through  regulatory  restrictions 


ing  trades  provide  in  their  laws  relat-  sending  of  press  messages  by 

ing  to  self-government,  for  a  definite 
procedure  before  the  members  involved 
in  a  strike  are  eligible  for  strike  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  International  Union 
treasury. 

1.  The  local  union  must  vote  to  ask 
for  strike  sanction. 

2.  The  president  of  the  international 
union  concerned  or  his  proxy  must  go 
to  the  locality’  if  possible,  and  endeavor 
to  settle  the  difficulty. 

3.  If  the  president  or  his  proxy 
cannot  settle,  the  executive  council  may 
or  may  not  grant  strike  sanction  as  in 
Its  collective  judgment  seems  proper. 

4.  If  strike  sanction  be  granted,  the 
loral  union  then  must  vote  by  secret 


wire  or  wireless.  Senator  Dill  vigor¬ 
ously  denied  that  there  was  any  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  which  would  give 
such  power  tc)  the  Government  and 
stated  that  if  it  could  be  pointed  out 
to  him  he  would  vote  against  the  meas¬ 
ure  rather  than  approve  it  with  such 
a  clause. 

Senator  Dill,  Chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Committee,  reported 
out  the  amended  bill  on  April  19th,  with 
recommendation  for  passage. 

Tariff 

There  are  many  bills  pending  before 
the  Congress  seeking  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  but  until  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  s  attitude  with  respect  to 


ballot  upon  the  strike.  A  three-fourths  ^  tariff  has  been 
„(  those  voting  is  necessary  to  t  is  believed  tha, 

Mne  a  strike.  tariff  l.gisufe  “ 


The  same  procedure  is  necessary  in  a 
technical  lockout,  to  wit :  a  situation 
w_herein  the  union  claims  that  refusal 
of  an  employer  to  obey  a  union  man- 
Mte  will  make  it  necessary  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  to  walk  out. 

N’o  raion  official  may  legally  call  the 


The  Rich  Bill 

Apparently  in  the  belief  that  the 
pending  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  commonly  mis-called  by  its  pro¬ 
ponents,  the  “Child”  Labor  Amendment, 
would  be  ratified  by  the  necessary  num- 
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TCn  off  their  jobs  until  the  above  pro-  oI  states  within  a  short  time.  Con 


edure  is  complied  with. 

A  vote  to  ask  for  strike  sanction 
nut  a  strike  vote. 


gressman  Rich  of  Pennsylvania  intro- 
^ced  into  the  present  session  a  bill 
H.  R.  6184,  “To  regulate  employment 
ot  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  to  provide  minimum  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  paid  employes.” 


However,  there  is  pending  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
a  Bill,  S.  1928,  introduced  by  Senator 
Cutting  (New  Mexico),  which  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  United  States  shall  ad¬ 
here  to  the  International  Copyright 
Union.  Recently  an  executive  session 
of  the  Committee  was  held  to  listen  only 
to  advocates  of  the  measure.  After 
protest  over  such  procedure,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  a  sub-committee  com- 


JEAN  DUPUY  MARRIES 

Jean  Dupuy,  son  of  the  late  Senator 
Paul  Dupuy,  and  Mme.  Dupuy.  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Parisian  dailies,  Le 
Petit  Parisien,  L’Excelsior  and  other 
magazines  and  newspapers  in  France, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Spreckels,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Adolph  Spreckels,  of  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  were  married 
April  20  in  the  apartment  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  at  the  Hotel  Pierre,  New  York. 


Contoacts  Negotiated. 
ml?  ending  March  31, 

Efli^e'if  fhe^sSlranrgr^^^  deJI^  yl^T/te^mV^be’^em  DuS^^Wis^S;  S'^fShael  TuvX'rer  0^5" 

31”'  contracts  nefoHated  unless  the  employe?  first  obuins  a  L-  t^'*holdTaJingl‘“on  Ihl  BiU 

"ith  printing  trades  unions  as  follows:  tificate  from  the  superintendent  of  on  the  Bill.  mony.  _ 

Typographical  .  44  schools,  in  which  case  only  persons  be-  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill 

Pressmen  .  23  »nd  18  years  of  age  may  be  *  .  ,  •  ,  .  .  .  SOUTH  TEXAS  PRESS  MEETING 

Stereotvnerc  -><  emploved  durini?  srhoni  varatiVn  ^.ri^vic  nas  been  introduced  by  Con-  T-r,  .  ,  .  . 

^  .  24  sLiiool  vacauon  periods.  xio..,  v^.i,  u  d  Effect  of  the  permanent  code  on  snail 


Bill  has  been  introduced  by  Con- 

Pboto-Engravers .  ^o  the' Wlf  fTrThTrTri^HdTmhi^^^^^^  Rressman  Beiter,  of  New  York.  H.  R.  tttect  of  the  permanent  code  <m  snail 

. .  . m  Libor  ,« VS  v.‘  s vr-ss,  Trii  ss  s'  £ 

Seienteen  of  the  112  contracts  made  wnnlH  ®^P|?y’nent  which  jf  enacted  into  law  each  em  Antonio.  April  20-21.  The  annual 

of  the"  nz"  comracf'*'*'  the  ilrt^f^mSySrs’brwTy  of°ke^^^^  P'«ye*-  be  forced  to  set  aside  as  of 

crea«  in  scale  ^  provided  a  de-  ing  Records  of  Es  worl^7a?d  c^m  contribution  to  unemployment  insur-  «l.leuce  will  be  made  by  V.  F  Norris, 
crea^  ^  scale'  pensation  earned  durTng  eaermS  ^  per  cent,  of  his  total  annual  publisher,  Thomdale  Cham- 

addition  to  the  new  ^jc.  Provision  is  also  mSf  foTfine  withhold  1  per  cent,  of  •’^ad  of  the  awards  committee.  H 

and  imprisonment  for  violation  of  any  employes’  total  annual  payroll,  the 
section  of  this  Bill.  f°*al  contribution  for  each  employe  in 


contracts,  there  were  43  old 


“ulmued  in  effect  without  change 

DerrM^’  working  conditions, 

decreases  m  scalps  imHoi- 


D.  Mcister,  publisher,  Yoakmn  Herald, 
is  president. 


cnntrr,,.*  scales  under  unexpired 

orSp  nT’’®  ^  Three 

cludJa  k":  "f'^  contracts  were  con- 
oudrt  by  local  arbitration. 

in  ‘t*  J-  "“O’ber  of  contracts  on  file  „ 
r93l^J"'f'ar'apohs  office.  March  31, 
open’  an^  Ul  9/  "umber  283  are 
I  1935  ^  before  April 


While  it  is  believed  that  this  Bill  will 
not  be  enacted  unless  the  pending 
Amendment  should  be  ratified,  we  are 
nevertheless  watching  its  progress 
closely  prepared  to  take  action  if  neces- 


no  case  to  exceed  $100. 

Strong  opposition  has  developed  to 
this  proposed  legislation  b  ef  o  r  e  the 
House  VVays  and  Means  sub-committee. 


Copyright 


^22  contracts  there 

local  publishprc  “"^'re^^u'Imgs  ^tween  actea  oui 
P  Wishers  and  local  unions  where-  Congress 


Conclusion 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  bills  now 
,  .  pending  in  Congress  which  in  one  way 

I  here  has  been  no  copyright  legisla-  or  another  affect  the  business  of  news- 
tion  during  the  last  year,  and  there  paper  publishers.  A  list  of  these  meas- 
seenis  little  likelihood  of  any  being  en-  ures,  together  with  a  synopsis  of  their 
during  the  present  session  of  the  provisions,  has  been  prepared  and  bul- 

membership. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  IN  4  SECTIONS 

On  April  13  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
printed  a  52-page  four-section  paper, 
with  general  news  in  the  first  two  sec¬ 
tions,  women’s  features,  society,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  radio  in  the  third 
section  and  sports  and  financial  in  the 
fourth.  This  arrangement  gave  the 
paper  a  well  balanced  distribution  of 
news  and  features,  grouped  according 
to  the  interests  of  men  and  women 
readers. 


no 


A.P.  MEMBERS  APPROVE 
TELEPHOTO  SERVICE 

(Continued  on  page  5) 


"i  think  the  A.P.  management  was 
misled,”  he  said. 

In  dulcet  tones  he  pleaded  that  he 
was  not  trying  to  spread  dissension 
among  tlie  .\.P.  membership,  which,  he 
said,  he  felt  was  inevitable  under  the 
present  procedure  of  the  management. 

He  pointed  to  other  agencies  that 
were  trying  to  dip  into  the  newspaper 
pocketbook;  the  newsprint  industry,  the 
mechanical  unions,  and  the  editorial 
guilds.  ("My  heart  aches  for  the 
guilds,”  he  said,  "and  I  think  they  have 
the  best  claim  of  anybody.”) 

"But  why  in  the  name  of  God,”  he 
said,  "should  the  newspapers  get  wor¬ 
ried  about  Gifford?  Have  you  seen  the 
.\.  T.  &  T.  balance  sheet?  Have  you 
seen  their  record  of  earnings? 

"In  my  mind  this  is  the  most  unjusti¬ 
fiable  extravagance  in  the  history  of 
journalism  in  my  time. 

"Of  course  it  might  be  a  big  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  picture  newspapers.  It 
would  be  t<x)  exjiensive  for  them  to 
take  up  by  themselves,  but  their  pub¬ 
lishers  say :  *1  get  what  I  want  and 

my  brother  foots  the  bill.’ 

".\nd  the  smaller  papers  are  just  not 
in  it  at  all.” 

.After  the  balloting  for  directors  at 
the  afternoon  session,  Clark  Howell, 
.Atlanta  Constitution,  was  called  upon 
by  Mr.  Noyes  to  answer  Mr.  Xeylan. 

Mr.  Howell  said  that  Mr.  Xeylan 
had  "built  up  a  man  of  straw  and  then 
knocked  it  down.”  He  refuted  the 
Hearst  counsel  in  his  remarks  that  the 
cost  of  the  telephoto  service  would  be 
distributed  among  the  A.  P.  member¬ 
ship  by  saying  that  "not  one  member 
of  the  A.  P.  is  required  to  pay  for  the 
service  unless  he  wants  to  assume  the 
obligation.” 

Mr.  Ochs,  of  the  Xew  York  Times, 
he  said,  had  authorized  him  to  say 
that  he  did  not  want  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  criticizing  the  board  and  the 
management  of  the  A.  P.,  in  the  manner 
that  Mr.  Xeylan  had  indicated. 

Mr.  Howell  expressed  high  praise  of 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cooper,  he  said,  was 
responsible  for  the  expansion  of  the 
news  picture  service  of  the  A.  P.  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  membership  as  a  whole. 
The  telephoto  plan  in  Atlanta,  costs 
$37,000  a  year,  he  said,  but  he  felt  it 
was  a  go^  investment.  He  derided 
the  attack  that  Mr.  Xeylan  had  made 
on  the  A.  P.  management.  He  said  he 
felt  that  the  A.  P.  action  in  regard 
to  the  telephoto  business  was  a  coup. 

‘T  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  things 
Mr.  Cooper  has  ever  done,”  he  said. 

If  the  Hearst  news  picture  agency 
had  gotten  it  first,  he  added,  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  criticizing 
laxity  in  the  A.  P.  management. 

The  “Lay  on  McDuff”  spirit  against 
the  management,  as  engendered  in  Mr. 
Neylan’s  talk  was  criticized  briefly  by 
Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Times- Journal. 

President  Noyes  then  added  that  the 
equipment  the  A.  T.  &  T.  offered  was 
not  the  old  discarded  machinery,  but 
something  entirely  new.  He  told  of  a 
d^onstration  of  the  equipment  he  had 
witnessed,  the  transmission  of  a  picture 
from  San  Diego  to  New  York  and  back 
again. 

"It  was  a  marvelous  reproduction.” 
he  said;  “you  couldn't  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  original  photograph 
and  the  reproduction.”  But  even  so, 
he  added,  he  doubted  that  a  sufficient 
group  of  newspapers  could  be  induced 
to  underwrite  the  plan,  at  its  “huge  ex¬ 
pense.”  When  the  Washington  Star 
was  approached,  he  said,  he  kept  out 
of  the  conferences  with  Mr.  Huse,  and 
was  delighted  when  the  Star  saw  the 
advantage  of  “pictures  coming  simul- 
tan^usly  with  the  news”  and  thus  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  service. 

Mr.  Noyes  pointed  out  that  the 
Hearst  newspaper  members  of  the  A. 
P.  were  slow  in  giving  cooperation  to 
A.  P.  proj^s.  Only  two  or  three,  he 
said,  subscribed  to  the  A.  P.  news  pic¬ 
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ture  service,  although  it  was  thougnt 
that  W.  R.  Hearst  would  coo|)erate  be¬ 
cause  of  his  picture-mindedness.  The 
Scripps-Howard  Aewspaiiers  likewise, 
lie  said,  were  slow  to  cooperate  with 
A.  P.  enterprise,  pointing  out  that  only 
two  Scripps-tloAard  Newspapers  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  news  picture  service. 
Both  Hearst  and  Scripps-Howard,  he 
said,  have  competitive  services,  and  "it 
is  the  difference  in  interests  that  is 
concerned  here.” 

Mr.  Xoyes  ended  his  remarks  by  say¬ 
ing  that  lie  would  just  as  soon  dispense 
with  the  A.  P.  teletype  service  as  with 
tlie  new  telephoto  service. 

Roy  Howard  next  took  the  spotlight. 
He  said  he  was  not  interested  in  criti¬ 
cizing  the  news  picture  situation,  and 
felt  it  was  bad  taste  to  criticize  the 
initiative  of  the  A.  P.  management. 

But,  he  said,  the  tendency  of  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations  is  to  be 
interested  in  "every  new  gadget  which 
will  increase  the  cost  of  newspaper 
production.” 

"We  are  facing  the  criticism,”  he 
said,  “that  the  cost  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  makes  the  cost  of  advertising 
too  high.  The  success  of  some  Shop¬ 
ping  News  publications  proves  to  many 
publishers  that  this  is  a  problem  of 
more  than  academic  interest.” 

His  objection  to  the  telephoto  plan, 
Mr.  Howard  said,  is  not  that  the  plan 
was  mechanically  impossible,  but  that 
it  was  economically  unfeasible  liecause 
there  w'ould  not  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  important  news  pictures  to  keep  it 
going. 

Mr.  Howard  felt  that  the  argument 
that  only  those  publishers  who  were 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  service 
would  be  affected  was  untenable. 

"Many  of  us  will  have  to  contrib¬ 
ute.  even  if  we  don't  want  it,”  he  said. 
“Many  publishers  here  will  have  to 
come  in  under  the  plan  for  competitive 
reasons.”  This  included,  he  said,  the 
smaller  papers,  who  would  have  to 
meet  the  picture  competition  of  the 
metropolitan  dailies  invading  their  ter¬ 
ritories. 

“We  shortly  will  be  met  with  the 
task,”  Mr.  Howard  said,  "of  meeting 
the  arguments  of  the  news  guilds,  and 
they  can’t  be  laughed  off.  When  they 
.say  we  have  money  to  pay  for  every¬ 
thing  but  editorial  brains,  they’ve  got 
to  be  answered.” 

Ogden  Reid,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  said  that  he  believed  the  tele¬ 
photo  plan  might  prove  a  good  service 
later  on,  but  added  that  this  was  no 
time  for  embarking  on  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  because  of  the  uncertainties  of 
newsprint  price,  the  guilds,  and  “re¬ 
quests  from  Washington.” 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  backed  up  Mr.  Howard's  ob¬ 
servation  that  there  were  not  enough 
important  pictures  to  warrant  a  tele¬ 
photo  service.  .After  he  had  lieen 
called  on  by  A.  P.  representatives  in 
regard  to  the  plan.  Col.  Knox  said, 
he  had  studied  his  paper  carefully  over 
a  week’s  period,  and  found  that  an 
average  of  two  pictures  a  day  could  be 
considered  worth  transmitting  by  wire. 
He  suggested  that  negotiations  with  the 
A.  T.  &  T.  be  reopened  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  the  utility  install  the 
service  on  its  own  hook  for  transmis¬ 
sion  of  such  pictures  as  were  of  enough 
value  to  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Knox  felt  that  this  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  time  to  take  on  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  the  telephoto.  He  told 
of  conferences  he  had  attended  with 
four  newspaper  labor  unions  in  Chi¬ 
cago  recently,  all  of  which  were  de¬ 
manding  increased  wages,  and  asserted 
that  “the  cards  are  fixed  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  scale  of  prices  of  news¬ 
print.” 

Mr.  Xeylan  then  interpolated  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  Mr.  Howell  had  been 
"asked”  to  resiwnd  to  his  arguments, 
and  attached  significance  to  this  fact 
because  Mr.  Howell  was  an  “old 
soldier  of  journalism,”  brought  for¬ 
ward  at  this  time  to  defeat  opposition 
to  the  telephoto  plan  for  sentimental 
reasons. 

He  pleaded  that  the  issue  not  be 
settled  along  “slogan”  lines,  that  such 


sentiment  as  "stand  beaind  tne  man¬ 
agement”  be  used,  and  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  be  judged  from  its  economic 
angle. 

He  retracted  his  statement  made  in 
the  morning,  accusing  the  management 
of  trying  to  revive  tlie  old  antagonism 
among  competitive  interests  in  the 
.A.  P.,  and  professed  his  great  regard 
for  the  A.  P.  board  and  management. 

He  also  retracted  his  statement  made 
in  the  morning  that  the  A.  P.  was 
using  "junk”  (equipment)  that  the  -A. 
T.  &  T.  had  discarded.  It  was  not  the 
•A.  T.  &  T.  equipment  that  he  referred 
to  as  “junk,”  he  said,  but  the  telephoto 
idea. 

Mr.  Neylan  said  he  had  talked  to 
some  subscribers  to  the  telephoto  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  noon  hour,  and  some 
said  they  wished  they  were  “out  of  it.” 

His  employer,  Mr.  Hearst,  Mr.  Ney¬ 
lan  said,  believed  the  plan  was  eco¬ 
nomically  unfeasible.  Roy  Howard,  he 
added,  had  said  he  felt  the  same  way. 
.Arthur  H.  Sulzlierger,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  the  Times  Wide 
World  Photos,  he  said,  had  authorized 
him  to  say  he  was  not  interested  in 
the  plan.  This  testimony  by  news  pic¬ 
ture  experts  was  presented  by  Mr.  Ney¬ 
lan  to  show  that  the  plan  was  unsound. 

-Another  point  brought  up  by  Mr. 
Neylan  was  that  if  the  telephoto  plan 
becomes  universal,  “none  of  us  will 
have  an  advantage,  but  the  high  cost 
will  still  be  there.” 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  said  the  cost  of  leased  wire  for 
operating  the  system  was  $.%  a  mile, 
which,  he  added,  he  thought  was  too 
high,  as  were  other  leased  wires. 

“But  the  important  thing,”  he  said,  “is 
to  get  the  equipment,  and  then  talk 
rates.”  He  pointed  out  that  the  wires 
could  also  be  us',*d  from  transmitting 
full  newspaper  pages  of  type  in  fac¬ 
simile.  and  could  also  be  used  for  Morse 
purposes. 

Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun,  ob¬ 
served  at  this  point  that  experience  had 
proven  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  .A.  T. 
&•  T.  equipment  than  to  rent  it.  (The 
telephoto  subscribers  will  buy  their 
own  equipment.) 

Rov  Howard :  “Doesn’t  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  plan  mean  the  general 
introduction  of  telephoto  throughout  the 
country  ?”  ^ 

Mr.  Cooper :  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Howard :  “Then  why  should  the 
.A.  P.  undertake  the  functions  of  the 
-A.  T.  &  T.  ?  Why  not  let  the  A.  T. 
&  T.  do  it,  in  its  function  as  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier?” 

Paul  Patterson:  "Mr  Howard,  would 
you  want  to  turn  over  to  the  -A.  T.  & 
T.  the  news  service?” 

Mr.  Howard :  “We  do.” 

Mr.  Patterson :  “But  we  develop  the 
news  service.  Under  the  new  plan  we 
will  develop  a  picture  service.” 


.At  this  stage  in  the  discussion  oix 
member  arose  and  asked,  inasmuch  u 
the  cocktail  hour  had  arrived,  that  coo- 
sideration  of  the  problem  be  postponed 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  Neylan  was  on  his  feet  immedi¬ 
ately.  Heatedly  he  said :  "1  have  at¬ 
tended  a  great  many  meetings  of  thij 
nature,  and  a  great  many  A.  P.  meet¬ 
ings.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  widi 
the  parliamentary  technique  presented 
by  this  gentleman  to  close  the  discuj. 
sion.  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  im¬ 
pressed.” 

S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Times  and 
Tampa  (Ma.)  Tribune,  then  arose  to 
the  defense  of  the  telephoto,  assertiif 
that  it  is  revolutionary  in  scope.  ‘If 
the  .A.  P.  does  not  develop  it,”  he  said, 
"some  other  agency  will.  If  the  .\.  p. 
turns  it  down,  it  would  be  picked  up  by 
some  agency  immediately.” 

Roy  Howard  concurred  with  Mr. 
Thomason  in  this  regard. 

“But,”  added  the  Scripps-Howard 
executive,  “the  essence  of  the  matte 
is  how  to  get  enough  good  pictures  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  the  service 
Ownership  of  the  machines  will  mean 
nothing  if  the  pictures  are  not  avail¬ 
able.” 

Mr.  Hoy,  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  tho 
asked  that  a  resolution  expressing  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  A.  P.  board  of  directors 
and  the  A.  P.  management  be  enter¬ 
tained. 

Mr.  Neylan  said  again  that  he  was 
“not  impressed”  with  such  parliamen¬ 
tary  tactics,  and  moved  that  the  A  P. 
membership  be  polled  on  the  telephoto 
question.  Mr.  Hoy  refused  to  with¬ 
draw  his  motion.  Mr.  Xeylan  then 
made  his  motion  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Hoy  resolution. 

Just  before  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  motion  and  the  amendment  would 
be  acted  upon.  President  Noyes  turned 
to  Mr.  Neylan  and  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  How  could  the  contracts  en¬ 
tered  into  be  set  aside  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstance,  he  was  asked.  The  board 
of  directors,  Mr.  Noyes  said,  is  le- 
sponsible  for  the  business  conduct  of 
the  organization. 

Mr.  Neylan  asked  w'hether  the  board 
had  ever  authorized  the  contracts. 

“The  board  has  authorized  the  man¬ 
agement  to  make  contracts,”  Mr. 
Noyes  replied. 

But  this,  Mr.  Neylan  said,  did  not 
constitute  official  approval  of  the 
board. 

“My  view,”  he  said,  “is  that  the  whole 
proce^ing  is  illegal,  anyhow.  But  even 
if  it  weren’t,  the  contract  with  the 
A.  T.  &  T.  could  be  broken  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

Then  came  the  vote  on  Mr.  Neylan’s 
amendment,  which  was  lost,  and  4e 
\ote  on  Mr.  Hoy’s  “confidence”  reso¬ 
lution,  which  passed,  as  Mr.  Noyes 
said,  unanimously. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  psacking  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

C«bU  AdtlTMa  NENSCO— WoreMtM 
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(Con/iinafd  from  page  7) 


ructions  and  restoring  international 
jje.  I  said;  ‘lhat  platform  delines  a 
[Ogram  of  policies  as  broad  as  our 
uianJed  domestic  and  international 
jiwmic  interests.  It  assumes  that 
ere  is  a  practical  middle  course  be- 
jeen  extreme  nationalism  and  extreme 
ttriiationalism,  and  while  disclaiming 
e  latter,  it  challenges  the  former  as 
acticed  in  this  country  since  1920.' 
it  is  gratifying  to  otiserve  that  this 
rmula  is  being  received  more  favor- 
,ly  from  month  to  month.  Human 
■,i^re>s  has  been  chietly  promoted  by 
jiiillc  course  policies  and  programs, 
is  never  wise,  especially  in  a  time 
crisis,  to  hearken  too  much  to  the 
,trenie  reactionary  or  the  extreme 
dical,  the  extreme  pessimist  or  the 
..trenie  optimist,  the  extreme  detlation- 
or  the  extreme  intlationist,  the  ex- 
rnie  pacifist  or  the  extreme  militarist. 
•'1  believe  implicitly  that  the  un- 
eiicbable  spirit  which  inspired  those 
HI  waged  the  five  hundred  year  con- 
,t  for  .Anglo-Sa.xon  liberty,  still  ex- 
N  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
iiericaii  people.  I  love  to  read  the 
ry  of  those  irrepressible  movements 
at  brought  on  Magna  Charta,  Habeas 
irpih.  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Set- 
ment  Act,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
;ngland,  and  our  own  Declaration  of 
-dependence  and  Constitution.  I  be- 
rve  that  the  lessons  of  courage  and 
l^iriotism,  of  love  and  loyalty  to  the 
■inciples  of  civil,  religious  and  politi- 
:1  liberty,  still  animate  and  inspire  my 
low  citizens,  and  that  their  support 
;n  be  counted  on  for  any  program  of 
oiivery,  restoration  and  rehabilitation 
hich  embraces  the  rights  and  the 
erties  of  the  individual  and  the  pro- 
■essive  improvement  of  the  social  and 
bterial  condition  of  the  masses.” 


A.P.  EXPLAINS  TELEPHOTO 
SERVICE 


(Continued  from  page  6) 


Eie,  all  of  them  getting  farther  away 
'itn  purely  mechanical  reproductions 
ad  making  more  use  of  the  actual 
i»tographic  principle  of  the  effect  of 
sht  upon  certain  chemicals. 

"The  machines  now  being  manu- 
ictured  for  the  Associated  Press  tele- 
“tiigraph  service  use  the  principle  of 
dected  light  and  produce  a  picture 
ich  is  a  truly  a  copy  as  if  it  had 
«n  made  from  the  original  negative 
;  a  dark  room. 

"In  putting  the  telephotograph  leased 
i're  into  operation,  the  Associated 
'ress^  again  stands  out  as  a  pioneer  in 
Qpting  to  the  use  of  newspapers  the 
EEst  accomplishment  of  the  electrical 
jd  engineering  world.  The  Associated 
ress  traces  its  origin  to  the  first  co- 
serative  newsgathering  enterprise,  un- 
ctaken  by  a  group  of  New  York  pub- 
wers  more  than  eighty  years  ago. 
Mse  progressive  men  seized  upon  the 
w  saence  of  telegraphy  as  a  means  of 
axing  their  newspapers  of  greater  ser- 
re  to  the  public.  The  same  progres- 
■E  spirit  has  continued  throughout 
-Wiated  Press  history. 

The  Associated  Press  carried  the 
■'^P'a'cnt  of  Morse  telegraphy  by 
^  wire  to  the  highest  point  of 
iciency,  and  when  automatic  telegraph 
developed  twenty  years 
^de  first  use  of  this  improvement 
^  the  transmission  of  news.  The 
circuit  was  set  up  to  serve 
‘A  City  newspapers, 
s  better  printers  were  made,  the 
extended  its  use  of 
until  now  more  than  2,500  such 
mnes  click  out  news  at  the  rate 
w  words  a  minute  on  the  250,000- 
1  'eased  wire  system.  The  Associ- 
ress  was  the  first  organization  of 
_  ype  to  own  and  maintain  its  own 
t  equipment,  and  within  the  last 
'^‘ended  its  ownership  and 
“Wenance  over  an  ever-widening  field 


Jiiekson  S.  Elliott,  assislunt  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  pho¬ 
tographed  during  annual  meeting. 


with  beneficial  results  to  its  member 
newspapers  and  their  millions  of  readers. 

“Seven  years  ago  the  Associated 
Press  began  distributing  news  photo¬ 
graphs,  news  picture  mats,  feature 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  JO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .di  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
msertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  St  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Extra  Fine  Bargains  right  now  tn  profitable 
weeklies,  seml-weeklles,  various  sections. 
A  few  good  dallies.  I.en  Feighner,  Pythian 
Bldg.,  Nashville,  Mich.,  or  J.  W.  Mapoles, 
Murphy’s  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 


Opportunity  for  .Members  A.N.P.A. — Dally 
newspapers  in  California,  Illinois,  Mary- 
Innil.  Michigan.  North  Carolina,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Exoiusive  fields,  earning 
dividends.  Price  and  terms  reasonable. 

Also  desirable  weeklies  in  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  the  South. 
J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Attention,  Classified  Managers ! 


Newspaper  Classlfletl  Managers  who  ac¬ 
cepted  International  Publishers  ad  spring 
1932:  If  you  have  not  received  pay  notify 
F.  Hlllyer,  Box  286,  Oak  Park,  Ill.  Will 
remit  In  stamps  or  coin. 


Insurance 


Build  Circulation  that  sticks,  with  News¬ 
paper  Accident  Insurance  policies.  Write 
Jim  Q.  Ferguson,  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Circulation  l*romotlon  Plan — A  new,  sound 
newspaper  circulation  building  campaign 
that  assures  new  subscriptions  with  prac¬ 
tical  premiums.  No  prise  contest.  Suit¬ 
able  for  dally  or  weekly.  Every  detail  of 
this  novel  plan  executed  under  supervision 
of  experienced  circulation  manager. 
Trained  crew.  Coot  less  than  you  would 
pay  ordinary  canvasser.  Full  details  fur¬ 
nished  by  writing  The  Better  Way  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  65  West  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Insurance  Campaigns  conducted  on  proOt 
sharing  basis.  Policies  by  highest  rated 
Companiss.  Write  Allen  Registry  Bureau, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Better  Daily  Newspapers  In  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  In¬ 
crease,  regardleee  of  business  conditions  In 
your  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
indlanapolla 


Promotion,  to  bring  "better  times."  Hud¬ 
son  Da  Priest  St  Associates,  world’s  record 
circulation  builders.  344  6th  Ave.,  N.  T.  C. 


material  and  feature  pictures  to  its 
members. 

“At  the  time  the  telephotograph  pro¬ 
posal  was  presented,  the  economic  skies 
were  far  from  cleared  after  the  nation’s 
most  trying  depression.  In  spite  of  this, 
there  was  an  enthusiastic  reception  of 
the  plan  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Realizing  an  opportunity  to  serve,  news¬ 
paper  publishers  unhesitatingly  told  the 
management  to  go  ahead,  buy  the  tele¬ 
photograph  machines,  lease  the  wirei 
and  be  ready  to  start. 

“The  enterprise  naturally  is  a  very 
costly  one,  involving  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  for  wire  rental,  pur¬ 
chase  of  machinery  and  for  wages  and 
salaries.  The  cost  will  be  borne  by  the 
members  participating,  each  carrying  his 
share.” 


PRESCOTT  DAILY  QUITS 

The  Prescott  (Ariz.)  JoudmI- Miner, 
morning  paper,  suspended  publication 
April  16,  following  70  years  of  contin¬ 
uous  operation.  Its  place  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  field  was  filled  on  .April  17  by  a 
predate  issue  of  the  livening  Courier, 
known  as  the  Courier-Journal,  which 
according  to  \V.  P.  Stuart,  president, 
will  be  used  almost  exclusively  for  rural 
circulation. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Attvcrtlsing — BubIucs* — Promotion  —  Ag¬ 
gressive  Leader-Producer.  Unusual  back¬ 
ground — all  round  First,  Second,  Third 
class  city  experience.  Employed.  Seek¬ 
ing  better  opportunity.  Married.  Sub¬ 
stantial  citizen.  Interview  at  convention. 
Address  A- 536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.\dvertising — Young  man  now  employed  on 
prominent  dally  where  peculiar  situation 
makes  future  possibilities  unlikely  seeks 
permanent  connection  with  paper  requir¬ 
ing  constructive  salesmanship,  merchan¬ 
dising  knowledge,  unusual  copy  and  layout 
ability,  and  in  position  to  reward  produc¬ 
tion.  Established  all-time  linage  record 
In  major  classlflcatlons  in  1933,  battling 
real  competition.  Ten-year  record  and 
references  speak  for  themselves.  Inter¬ 
ested  only  where  opportunity  exists  upon 
proof  of  ability.  A-539,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


•Advertising  Man — Experienced  business- 
getter,  copy  writer,  seeks  new  connection. 
Anywhere.  Knows  advertising  appeal.  Ad¬ 
dress  N.  Rothschild,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


Advertising  .Man — College  trained,  person¬ 
able,  enthusiastic,  14  years’  experience  sell¬ 
ing  display,  writing  copy,  servicing  ac¬ 
counts:  local,  national;  will  follow  in¬ 
structions.  Will  really  work.  Good,  clean 
record.  Excellent  references.  Capable  of 
taking  charge.  A-560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man,  age  27,  married,  now 
manager  of  weekly,  wants  back  in  daily 
field.  Seven  years’  experience.  Univer- 
versity  trained.  Linage  promoter.  Best 
references.  Go  anywhere.  A-561,  Editor 
&,  Publisher. 


All-round  Newspaperman  with  ten  years’ 
experience  on  metropolitan  papers,  capable 
of  handling  any  desk  or  beat,  is  available 
immediately;  good  feature  writer;  would 
be  of  espeical  value  to  small  dally;  mar¬ 
ried,  age  30.  A-550,  Eldltor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Knows  city,  subur¬ 
ban,  country  and  carrier  distribution;  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  collections;  small  town 
and  metropolitan  city  circulation,  morning, 
evening,  Sunday,  standard  slse  and  tabloid. 
Available  immediately  anywhere.  Make 
appointment  for  interview  Now  York,  con¬ 
vention  week.  E-504,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Can  you  use  a  man 
who  has  doubled  the  circulation  of  a  New 
York  City  suburban  evening  newspaper  in 
the  past  four  years  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  held — through  boy  promotion — without 
the  use  of  questionable  methods.  Carrier 
delivery  of  40,000.  Low  cost  in  office  ad¬ 
ministration.  Want  Interview  at  conven¬ 
tion.  Go  anywhere.  Salary  moderate.  A- 
557,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Composing  Room  Executive  —  Mechanical 
SuperintendenL  Will  be  in  New  York 
A.N.P.A.  meeL  A-5Z6,  Editor  A  IHibllaher, 


In  Any  Capacity — Twenty  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  newspaper  accounting  with  the  Beck¬ 
with  special  agency.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  office  management,  detail  and  rates. 
Ability  to  successfully  sell  space.  Age  39, 
married.  Desires  position  with  advertising 
agent,  newspaper  representative  or  news¬ 
paper.  Rsgerences:  Mr.  J.  T.  Beckwith, 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  Mr.  W.  M.  Thompson, 
165  West  Olive  St.,  Long  Beach,  L.  I. 
Sheridan  S.  Collins,  352  West  56th  St., 
N.  Y.  C.;  Columbus  5-4178. 


Editorial  Writer,  42,  with  wide  news  ex¬ 
perience,  available  as  editorialist  or  news 
executive,  or  combination.  A-562.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Situations  Wanted _ 

Editor— 23  years  metropolitan-small  town 
experience;  editorlala  feature*,  reporting, 
make-up.  Reasonable.  Reference*.  Samplea 

.4-535.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Editor,  with  twenty-five  years’  experience 
in  various  phases  of  dally  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication,  seeks  connection.  Applicant  1* 
thoroughly  familiar  with  editorial  require¬ 
ments  In  towns  or  cities  of  the  smaller 
class  where  the  close,  personal  touch  Is  a 
helpful  influence  and  with  the  broader 
scope  of  the  metropolitan  dallies.  Appren¬ 
ticeship  of  three  years  served  with  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  followed  by 
twenty  years  with  the  Yonkers  Herald  of 
Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  five  years  as  sports,  social, 
police,  city  hall  and  political  reporter 
and  fifteen  years  as  city  editor.  For 
upwards  of  a  decade  during  the  twenty 
year  period  referred  to,  the  applicant 
served  as  Westchester  representative  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  covering  spot  news  and 
occasional  features.  City  desk  work  In 
Yonkers  involved  supervision  of  editorial 
and  news  copy,  headwriting  and  makeup, 
photographic  and  feature  layouts  and.  In 
large  measure  as  general  policy  consult- 
int.  For  the  past  two  year*  the  writer 
has  been  city  editor  of  the  Herald  States¬ 
man,  a  merged  publication  in  Yonkers. 
References — Frank  E.  Xavier,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  in  Yonkers 
(former  publisher  of  the  Yonkers  Herald); 
J.  Noel  Macy,  president  of  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  Inc.,  and  John  Rainey. 
Commissioner  of  Licenses  of  New  York 
City  (former  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  World).  Address  Paul  Palmer, 

14  Caryl  avenue.  Yonkers.  N.  Y. _ 

.Managing  Editor  Available — One  with  rec¬ 
ord  for  plant  economy.  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  trained.  Also  small  city  experience, 
A1  references.  Now  employed.  Meet  A.N. 
P.A.  week  in  New  York.  A-549,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Newspaperman,  able  news,  editorial  writer, 
18  years’  experience;  now  on  big  Ohio 
daily  wants  job  smaller  city;  capabl* 
executive,  been  city,  wire,  managing  editor; 
age  42;  wire  A-538,  Editor  A  Publisher  for 

Interview. _ 

Printing  Production  Manager — Five  years 
assistant  to  publisher.  In  New  York  A.N. 
P.A.  meet.  A-526,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 
Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale,  com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machine 

Co..  480  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. _ 

Fine  Values  for  the  Newspaper  Plant: 
Monotype  Material  Making  Machine;  Lud¬ 
low  Caster  with  cabinet  and  mats;  No. 
20  Vandercook  Proof  Press;  48-drawer 
Steel  Type  Cabinet  with  working  top;  90- 
channel  magazines  for  model  5,  8  or  14 
I.inotypes,  guaranteed  like  new;  Hall  all- 
steel  Page  Form  Tables:  5-column  Hoe 
Casting  Box;  Automatic  Quick  Melting 
Furnace,  1,000  lbs.  capacity;  2  and  3-ton 
Hoe  &  Goss  Pots  with  Pumps.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  our  current  offerings.  What 
are  your  requirements?  Write  or  call 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company.  1071  Sixth 

■V  venue.  New  York. _ _ 

One  Ove  deck  and  one  six  deck  single  width 
Goss  press.  Will  print  single  or  double. 
Blue  print  speed  30,000  per  hour:  net  de¬ 
livery  28,000.  Two  page  Jumps  up  to  48 
pages  on  six  deck  machine  or  40  pages  on 
five  deck  machine.  Folder  cutoff  23  9/1**. 
With  little  expense  these  presses  can  be 
converted  to  do  excellent  color  work.  DC 
current,  60  h.p.  motors.  Condition  of  con¬ 
trols.  excellent.  Address  James  O.  Blake. 
230  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
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have  a  specially  recommended 
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demonstrate  ability  above  the 
average,  t  hrough  our  Service 
you  can  contact  the  man  who 
can  produce. 
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us  he  may  buy  and  operate  Muscle 
Shoals ...  Peace  ship  and  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  libel  suit. .  .Ford’s  bitter  anti¬ 
semitism  is  suddenly  called  off... An  in- 

— - - ^ -  conspicuous  young  Catholic  priest,  with 

^  Canadian  burr,  enters  two-thirds  of 
^  the  homes  of  the  nation  via  radio  as  a 

'  I  'HERE’S  muskellunge  as  long  as 
■r^»—  waters  of  these 

'**‘'*^  green  lakes . .  Senator  LaFollette  launches 

By  MARLEN  PEW  a  weekly  magazine  and  we  help  him  get 

.  *  .  _  *1,  out  the  first  issue,  assisted  by  Fred 

Continuation  of  a  newspaperman  s  story  we  referr^  to  the  McKenzie  and  Herbert  Quick;  40  de- 

nieinory  map  of  the  h.  S.  .^.)  nial  as  e  ,  *  ^  grees  below  zero  and  on  the  make-up 

W  Poke,  a  Sunday  sheet,  and  nearly  York  Central  train  jumping  track  and  . , .  p,  .w  p  ^  Ri-,.pr  and  fine 

get  the  sack  for  prankish  scattering  of  falling  into  Hudson  River,  killing  many,  of  iournah^m  MdtaSkee  a 

cheese  bits  on  composing  room  floor  to  ...Flash-Battleship  Maine  blown  up  "elr^overn^ 
determine  how  many  rodents  are  en-  in  Havana  harbor... We  catch  a  “war  edTtodal  oa«  '  o?^ 

joying  office  hospitality.  Pied  Piper  correspondent’’  assignment  to  New  ^  ® 

of  Hamlin  has  nothing  on  our  success  York  City,  to  cover  hostilities  by  con-  •'  •  *  ♦  * 

and  frightened  girl  printers  finally  come  veniently  sitting  on  the  curb  in  front  of  ^  •  u  u  r 

down  from  make-up  tables  and  we  put  the  World  office  where  we  dutifully  A  ,  city  near  me  base  of  a  great 

the  paper  to  press  an  hour  late... 'The  copv  bulletins  posted  every  few  minutes  lake,  with  the  handsomest  tront- 
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AV.'\ST  city  near  the  base  of  a  great 
lake,  with  the  handsomest  front- 


the  paper  to  press  an  hour  late... The  copv  bulletins  posted  every  few  minutes  lake,  with  the  handsomest  front- 

thrill  that  comes  once  in  a  life-time,  bv  the  hated  (but  useful)  opposition...  yard  and  dirtiest  backyard  in  America 
Mr.  Webster,  is  riding  to  your  first  News  then  was  not  “property”...  ' ’j  ’^*?**’  i u 

fire  assignment  on  the  runningboard  of  (Jolden  Rule  Jones. ..  Brand  Whitlock,  land  and  Debs ...  Meat  packers  still  have 
No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder. .  .Slight  raise  story-teller  who  became  Mayor  and  ins^ted  on  all  carcasse^ 

in  pay  achieved  as  a  chalk -plate  Ambassador. .  .Newtim  U.  Baker,  in-  thanks  to  Lpton  Sinclair,  the  Ixiy  with 
sketcher  on /iArron  Bcocow. .  .Solicit  ad-  telligent  and  conscientious  mayor,  by  the  black  Windsor  tie  and  hollow  eyes 
vertising  and  sell  subscriptions  for  $8.  Woodrow  Wilson  called  “best  public 
per...  Billy  Armstrong  explains  the  official”. .  .Don  Mellett. 

special  edition  racket,  thus:  I  engage  ♦  *  *  Brass  Check,  alwut  journal  sm.. 

a  tailor  with  profound  solicitation,  until  “pvOC”  COOK’S  cock-eye  snaps  fire 

Billy  rushes  in  to  announce  that  a  U  as  he  tell  us  in  a  hotel  room  that  cops  and  wounding  Lngel  and  his 


a  tailor  with  profound  solicitation,  until 
Billy  rushes  in  to  announce  that  a 


oiiiy  1  usiics  III  lo  atiiiiouiicc  uiai  a  as  he  tell  US  in  a  hotel  room  that _ ■ _  r 

rival  tailor  down  the  street  has  taken  the  suspicion  that  he  is  faking  his  North  fv.fia’c  nr  “rnlnmhian  T^ivisi- 

_  \  r  a  ♦a.  11  a.i.a.1^  i_  r>  ij*  ’ai-  If  ’  •  Of  lu  S  iAlT*  Of  v^OlUITlDlcin  taXpOSl” 

a  top  space.  _Mustnt  sell  that,  he  Pole  discovery  is  the  work  of  envious 

pnnrmmiQ  KiiilHinaQ  hiiilt  nf 


“Brass  Check*',  about  journalism... 
Haymarket  Anarchist  riot,  killing  7 
cops  and  wounding  60;  Engel  and  his 


a  top  space.  ‘Mustn  t  sell  that,  he  Pole  discovery  is  the  work  of  envio 
exclaims,  “but  the  space  just  opposite  rivals ...  Gov.  Pingree  and  potatoes. 


tion”,  with  enormous  buildings  built  of 
plaster. .  .Headquarters  of  the  Klondike 


is  open”. .  .Editor  W’ildman  insists  that  A  state  that  is  split  in  two  and  almost  p,..  \tn«t  viVinne  nf  all  “ten 

Bill  Nye,  Rev.  Talmadge  and  M-Quad  completely  surounded  by  broad  waters  Soins^^^'-judge  Kenesaw^^M^^^^ 
stuff  be  proof-read,  though  bought  in  ...James  E.  Scripps  started  a  little  landis  fines'^  Standard  Oil  $17  000  000 
plate... We  get  a  vision  of  what  public-  daily,  called  the  Ne^vs,  and  paid  off  his  Flash  IrcSuoirth^^^^  alie’Tmes 
^rvice  journalism  means  from  Editor  employes  evepr  night. .  .We  inspect  the  sweep  auditorium  and  Saturday  matinee 
K.  r.  Paine  who  deplores  waste  of  new  office  of  the  News  and  regard  it  audience  602  dead  Criminal  negli- 
newsprint  for  sappy  society  pages  and  as  nearly  twice  too  large,  but  hear  in  ^^e  charge  leads  alVtheatres  to  install 
long-winded  yarns  about  transitory  tri-  a  few  years  that  it  is  constructing  asbestos  front  drops... John  T.  McCut- 
vialities..  street  car  plunges  through  needed  additions ...  The  intelligent  and  cheon  draws  a  Spring  cartoon  with  all 
the  draw  of  Central  Viaduct  and  folks  artistic  Booth  brothers ...  In  his  small  nature  in  happy  pairs,  surrounded  by 
perish  under  the  ice-covered  Cuyahoga  office  James  Schermerhorn  attempts  to  gamboling  offspring,  such  as  ram,  ewe 
...A  screen  is  arranged  at  the  beid-  produce  his  T»Wj  as  an  ideal  news-  and  lambs;  stallion,  mare  and  colt; 
side  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hanna  and  we  inter-  paper,  refusing  booze  advertising  and  rooster,  heii  and  chicks  and  a  male  and 
view  her  unseen. .  .Reporter  hours :  6 :30  questionable  patent  medicine  copy ;  he  female  mule  and  a  mulette. . .  (Of  course, 
a.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  with  occasional  writes  brilliant  editorials,  but  one  day  as  all  Middle  Westerners  used  to  know, 
evening  assignments. .  .$12.  hires  a  good  sells  out  to  “W.  R.”  and  starts  career  the  mule  is  the  offspring  of  a  jack  and 
writer... Tom  L.  Johnson  campaigns  as  lecturer. .  .E.  D.  Stair,  who  started  a  mare) ..  .Crowds  stand  in  front  of 
for  Congress  in  a  circus  tent... John  D.  a  print-shop  in  the  attic  of  his  father’s  Victor  F.  Lawson’s  Daily  News  office. 
Rockefeller’s  ugly  yellow  mansion,  at  home  at  the  age  of  15,  and  later  wrote  waiting  for  the  paper  to  come  out  with  its 
Case  and  Euclid  —  Years  later  we  have  produced^  a  stage  play,  became  as  great  number  of  classified  advertise- 
a  game  of  golf  on  his  great  estate,  now  well  known  in  theatrical  as  in  news-  ments . . .  Special  correspondents  scattered 
a  park... We  are  assigned  to  interview  paper  circles;  he  acquired  Journal  and  over  the  world,  elaborate  domestic  cov- 
Liberty  E.  Holden,  rival  publisher  and  then  Free  Press. .  .Henry  Ford  tells  erage,  but  published  from  a  shabby 


also  proprietor  of  a  fashionable  hotel, 
(with  an  elaborate  bar)  on  “local  option”, 
and  our  impish  boss  runs  the  result  in 
a  symposium  of  saloon-keepers,  headed 
by  the  opinion  of  the  keeper  of  the 
town’s  vilest  booze  dive. .  .Reporter 
named  Japp  hires  out  as  orderly  in 
state  insane  asylum  and  exposes  brutal 
treatment  of  patients,  arousing  state¬ 
wide  i^ignation... Charlie  Marvin,  on 
a  tip  given  by  his  father,  a  Circuit  Judge, 
reveals  Mrs.  Cassie  L.  C:hadwick,  of 
Euclid  avenue,  as  an  ex-convict  who  has 
obtained  loans  of  a  million  dollars  from 
mid-west  _  bankers  on  a  phony  story 
that  she  is  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Andrew  Carnegie. .  .Dr.  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Lean  Hamilton,  celebrated  alienist,  says 
Mrs.  Chadwick  is  sane,  but  the  bankers 
were  “crazy”  to  want  25  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  on  their  sneaky  loans  to  the  ad¬ 
venturess. .  .What  became  of  Mrs. 
Chadwick’s  swag  remains  a  mystery... 
Maud_  S.  breaks  the  pacing  record  at 
Glenvillc  track,  winning  a  gold  horse¬ 
shoe  . . .  Centrifugal  chum  invented . . . 
700  die  in  floods ...  Heroic  Dayton... 
Annie  Perkins  sells  papers  on  the 
Square,  dressed  in  boy’s  white  pants... 
Jack  Paper’s  rube  character  “Josh 
Wise”  is  running  yet,  good  as  ever, 
after  more  than  30  years... Skip  Colver 
and  others  start  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  now  NEA  Service, 
on  a  shoe-string... Elbert  H.  Baker 
leases  the  P.  D.  ...3-cent  street  car¬ 
fares ...  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  goes 
broke,  breaking  the  story  of  his  financial 
defeat  through  Virgil  V.  McNitt,  city 
editor  of  the  Press, .  .Jake  Waldeck 
writes  gentle  humor... Ed.  Clough,  our 
city  ed.,  complains  that  in  a  runaway 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  COMES  HOME 
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off  ice...  Now  ill  a  palace,  with 
Frank  Knox  at  the  helm  i 
wore  a  long,  black  “duster”... 
enters  Chicago,  a  picked  crew  of  a 
men  and  women  from  New  York  laik 
out  to  show  ’em  how. . .NewspaperiJ 
tie  that  makes  the  Hearst- Pulitzer  hw 
tilities  seem  relatively  trivial. . .Hom 
editors  up  on  contempt  of  court  char*, 
...“Uncle”  Charlie  Russell,  cal!e4w 

the  staff  “Old  Ironsides”. .  .John  £» 

man’s  fight  to  make  the  Journal  thrht 
. . .  .\ndy  Lawrence’s  antics . . . “Wortr, 
Greatest  Newspaper”, . .Left  in  ttw 
by  Joseph  Medill  to  his  daughter*  Katt 
erine,  mother  of  the  present  Col.  Ra|)(r 
R.  McCormick,  and  Elinor,  mother « 
the  present  Joseph  M.  Patterson  an 
Miss  Eleanor  Patterson.  Medill  Me 
Cormick,  another  son  of  Katherine,  itd 
in  1925.  His  widow,  the  present  Mat 
Hanna  McCormick  Simms,  is  anodw 
beneficiary  of  the  Medill  trust. ..News- 
papering  in  the  blood  of  whole  fuilv 
.  ...Mrs.  Simms  operates  successful  com. 
bination  at  Rockford. .  .“Cissy”  cifc 
Hearst’s  Washington  Herald  ...  Col 
McCormick  is  6  feet,  4  inches  tall  aid 
works  on  the  24th  floor  of  the  Trikoit 
Tower  on  Michigan  Boulevard... Wboi 
he  assigned  an  aviator  to  fly  the  Athii- 
tic  over  a  new  Hudson  Bay-Greeahnd 
route,  friends  were  forced  to  talk  fe 
out  of  joining  the  expedition,  a  fatal 
one  as  it  turned  out. .  .Stout  defender « 
“free  press”  and  whirlwind  newspaptr 
executive  of  supreme  independeKe... 
Mrs.  McCormick  is  an  accompblKd 
portrait  and  animal  painter... EAu Per 
her,  of  Kalamazoo,  gets  her  start  on  tbe 
Tribune. .  .Jim  Keeley  goes  abroad aal 
turns  up  a  public  enemy. .  .“BathJiOBt 
John”. .  .Gibbons  starts  on  the  Tribrn 
...Flash:  Excursion  steamer  Easthne 
turns  turtle  at  dock,  drowning  hundrak 
...Walter  Howey  burlesqued  in  “Tlie 
Front  Page”...Al  Capone  and  “p» 
apples”,  “typewriters”,  “forty  grand" 
“alky  cookers”  and  the  Valentine  daj 
massacre. .  .“Big  Bill”  vows  he  liL 
“bust  King  George  in  the  snoot”.. Hard 
ing  nominated  by  long  distance  ’phoot 
from  Philadelphia  by  Boies  Penro*e..Bi{ 
defeat  for  Brisbane  who  had  broadcast 
“Write  it  on  the  tablets — Hiram  John¬ 
son  will  be  our  next  President”... Atai 
earlier  convention  in  this  city  the  dde 
gates,  calling  their  party  Boll  Moose 
opened  proceedings  by  singing  “(k 
ward,  Christian  Soldiers”. .  .Financedby 
Mr.  Perkins  of  J.  Pierpont  Moigan's 
bank... Teddy  Beck,  able  and  polite M 
E.  of  Tribune  for  25  years. ..In  hb 
youth  Joseph  Patterson  wrote  and  wo- 
duced  a  play  called  “Nigger" ...Did 
Finnegan,  editor  of  the  Times,  aadjour 
servant  interview  Mayor  Cermikm* 
yacht  and  hear  his  great  reform  pbrn. 
but  in  a  few  months  he  is  the 
tended  victim  of  an  assassin...Hoow 
triumphantly  renominated  on  an  *lm*i 
dry  platform. . .Flash:  Fraridin  D. 
Roosevelt  nominated,  leaving  the  HuP 
Warrior  bleeding  from  a  knife-thllM 
the  breast.., “We  want  beer",..Tht 
candidate  flies  from  Albany  to  i<W 
...A  Century  of  Progress  Expo^ 
its  glorious  lighting  and  a  Sigma  Dw 
(Sii  dinner  party. 

Steel  mills  and  a  public  school  tocso 
who  thinks  that  only  rich  and  OBp 
tional  little  boys  and  girls  should  mp 
to  higher  education. .  .Gutzoo 
once  told  us  how  he  went  to  SpW' 
field,  spent  many  montto  “***** 
photographs  and  interviewing  agwj*^ 
pie  who  had  known  Lincoln,  am  1* 
to  make  his  famed  statue  he  carved  W 
a  block  of  marble :  first,  the  boy  *• 
studied  on  the  floor  before  » 
place,  then  the  rail-splitter,  then  • 
defeated  lover  of  Ann  Rutledge,  • 
the  surveyor  and  country  lawytf,  ®  ( 
the  political  debater  and  then  Liw 
the  successful  candidate. 
said  the  sculptor,  “I  took  the  bw^ 
carved  into  it  all  the  lines  andw^ 
which  come  to  a  man  from  hcw»  » 
terrific  stress,  worry  and  sleeplem^ 
and  the  result  was  Lincoln,  the  narr 
. .  .Peoria  and  its  smelly  stuu..^r 
lisher-diplomat  who  nevCT  reaiw  "  ^ 
post... The  old  dark  prison  ^ 
and  a  mutiny. .  .Kindly  John  nW? 

of  Danville... Federal  warfare  at 

St.  Louis  and  Herrin. 

(To  be  continued) 


